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T he present volume, phiuicd as in some sense a sequel 
to tny iccent study of BnosK Foreign Policy from 1789 
to 1914 (Bnfcui m Europe,, Cambndge Umvenity Press), 
cannot fail to be highly controversial in character, owmg to 
the many soil unsolved problems of]J\vKich it treats and the 
parlous state to which the cultof nval “ideologies ’’has reduced 
contemporary Europe We have reached a moment when the 
fate of the whole British Commonwealth is m the balance, 
and with it, I profoundly beUeve, the fate of free institutions 
diroughout the world Herem lies my excuse, if excuse there 
be, for my extreme outspokenness 
In our Victonan dislike for the practice of callmg a spade 
a bloody shovel, it is not necessary to go to the opposite extreme 
of callmg It an agncultural implement Even so ruld-'mannered 
a man as the lace Lord Balfour was not always content to speak 
of mere “termmological mexacatudes” and if he were soil 
with us today, he would certainly be one of the first to endone 
our present Prime Minister’s view that unprecedented measures 
are needed for altogether unprecedented times For myself, 
I have always been attracted by the phrase of Joseph dc Maistre 
“Je contmuerai toujouts a dire cc qtu me patait bon ct juste 
sans me gener le moms du monde e’est par li que jc vaux si 
je vaux qudquc chose *’ 

This book IS m no sense a full survey of British policy smcc 
the War, soli less of European history m that period It is 
rather ah attempt to extract from the crowded chromcles of 
the last two decades the essence of die issues mvolved, to seek 
an cxplananon for die present state of our relations with die 
prmapal European countries, and m particular with Germany, 
and to analyse so far as is possible for die unminated, the 
altennaves that he before us If it be intended that only 
those who direct affairs can really do this, and that my self- 
imposed task IS therefore the height of presumpuon, I can only 
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reply that die whole theory of fSreign pohey m Bntain rests, 
by the admission of succcssive^ovemments from Canning 
to Baldwm, upon an informed public opimon, consaous of the 
issues and ready to follow leaders wheJm it trusts, when it 
realises that they too understand those issues How far recent 
British Governments have fulfilled the duty of responsible 
enhghtenment — aducymore meumbentupon diem in this ageof 
propaganda than ever before — ^is a quesoon better not answered 
at this early stage 

Mana Theresa’s great Foreign Mimstcr, Prince Kaunitz, 
once said, “It is prodigious how much the English do not 
know of Europe^ ’ Under the somulus of dicratonal menace, 
Bnash opmion is more ahvc to problems of foreign pohey 
than It has ever been m the past May this book, m its own 
more modest way, contribute to the process ofcnhghtcnmentl 

Apart from written sources, this volume is the fnut of long 
and detailed discussions for years past with many friends and 
acquaintances of every shade of poliacal opinion and of almost 
every naaonahey in Europe But as there are many among 
them whose names it would, for hatefully obvious reasons, 
'be unsafe to quote, and as a mangled list would give a false 
impression, I deaded to limit mysdf to a general and impcnonal 
expression of thanks for mudi good advice and many valuable 
suggesnons 

R W SETON-WATSON 


17 Fehnary 1938 , 


P S In vic%s of the momentous events which have occurred 
while this bookv.'as in the press, I have added an “Amman 
Epilogue” (pages 43 5-46) Dut all that has happened seems to 
me to reinforce my arguments, and I have scarcely altered one 
word of the text , 
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CHRONOLOGY OF .EVENTS (191SHI938) 

1919 y 

18 Jan. Pint Plenary Session of Peace Conference ‘ 

6 Feb Meeting of German National Assembly at Weimar 
II „ Election of Fntz Ebert as President of German Repubbe 
2X Mar Bobbevik Government in Hungary 
28 Ap Covenant of League adopted by Conference. 

23 June. German Nanonal Assembly auchonses unconditional signature 
28 „ Treaty of Vcnailles 

3 1 July New German Constimoon adopted by Weimar Assembly. 

I Aug Fall of Bila Kun m Hungary 

10 Sept. Treaty of St Germam (Allies and Austria) 

23 Oct British Coalinon Cabinet replaced by Conservatives under Bonar 
Law 

27 Nov Treaty of Neuilly (Allies and Bulgaria) 

Z920 

10 Jan League of Naaons seated by exchange of raohcations 

4 Feb De^anon of Conference of Ambassadors against Habsburg 

Rescoratioa u Hungary 

10 „ Slesvig Plebisote (14 March. 2nd vote gives German majority) 
z8Ap Supreme Council meets at San Remo 

5 May Mesopotamian Mandate assigned to Britain. « 

j-i6july Spa Conference 

II July Second East and West Prussian Plebisate 
10 Aug Treaty of Sivres (Albes and Turkey) 

14 Aug -29 Sept Polish countei-ofiensive under General Weygand against 
< Russia 

23 Sept MiUerand elected French President . ' 

12 Oct. Treaty of Riga (Poland and Soviet Russia) ^ 

Nov -18 Dec Fust Assembly'of League of Nanons 

1921 f 

7 Mar -4 Ap Pint Habsburg Putsch in Hungary 

13 Mar Kapp Putsch in Berlin - 1 

16 , Trade Agreement between Britain and Soviet Russia* 

to Upper Sdesian Plebisate ^ 

1-5 May Albed Ultimatum on Reparations 
23 Aug FTTiir Faisal installed as King of Irak. 

26 „ Murder of Dr Erzberger 

4 Oct League Protocols for finannal reconstruction of Austria 
ao , Second Habsburg Putsch m Hungary 



Chronology of Events ( 1919 - 1938 ) 


1922 

6-13 Jan AlLed Conference at Cannes 
12 Jan. Bnand replaced by Pomcarc as French Premier 
12 Mar Republics of Armenia, Georgia and A2erbaijan federated under 
Soviet Russia 

17 „ Italian Government orders occupation of Flume 

I Ap Death of Emperor Charles at Madeira ^ 

16 „ Treaty of Rapallo (Germany and Soviet Russu) 

24 June Murder of Walther Radtenau, German Foreign Minister 

26 Aug -9 Sept Turkish offensive against Greece and occupation of 

Smyrna 

27 Sept Abdication of King Constantine of Greece 

10 Oct Treaty between Bntain and Irak. 

11 „ Armistice Convenaon at Mudania (Allies and Turkey) 

26 „ Fascist March on Rome 

12 Nov Treaty of Rapallo (Italy and Jugoslavia) 

18 „ Abdul Medjid elected by Turkish National Assembly 

26 Dee Repazatiom Committee declares German default, against vote of 

Bnosh member 

1923 

II Jan Occupanon ofRubr by French and Belgian troops 
31 Mar Execuaon of Mgr Butkiewicz by Soviets 

20 May Mr Bonar Law succeeded as Prime Minister by Mr Baldwin. 

8 June Bulgarian Coup d £tar Murder of Stambohsky 
24 July Treaty of Lausanne (Allies, Turkey and Grcede) 

27 Aug Murder of General Tellmi on Grcck-AJbaman frontier 

31 „ Mussoluu's ultunatum to Greece, bombardment of Corfu. 

12-14 Sept Spanish Coup d £tat under General Pnmo de Rivera 
29 Oct Turkish Repubhc proclaimed under Mustafa Kemal Pasha. 

31 „ Sham Rhineland Republic proclaimed (collapses Feb 1924) 

I Nov Turkish Assembly abolishes Sultanate and Bmpire 
‘ 8 „ Munich Putsch of Hidcr and LudendorfT 

I Dec Scresemann, German Foreign Minister 
6 , V Bnosh-Elccaons — Umoniso lose 88 scats 
18 „ Expulsion of George II of Greece 
1914 » 

14 Jan. Dawes Commission first meets in Pans 

21 „ , Labour Government under Ranuay Macdonald succeeds Baldwin 

Death of Letun 

22 „ Pomcard succeeded by Hemot as French Premier 
1 Feb Bntain recognises Soviet Government 

3 Mar Abohuon of Turkish Caliphate 
as PtocUmanoQ of Greek Republic. • 



chronology of Events (1919-1938) xi 

14 Ap Dawes Plan accepted by Retdi Government 
4-16 Aug ConfercnceofLondonratificsDiwesPlanandRuhrevacuaaon 

23 Sept Gcnnan Cabinet deades m pnoaple to entej League 
8 Oa Bnosh Elccoon. 

26 „ Zinoviev letter published Second Baldwin Cabinet 

24 Dec Ahmed Bey Zogu prodauns Albanian Republic ' 

192s 

28 Feb Death of President Eben 

10 Mar Rejection of Geneva Protocol by Bntam 

16 Ap Cathedral outrage at Sofia 

18 „ Austria invites League to appoint experts to estamine her finanaal 
^ state 

26 , Marshal von Hindenburg cleaed German President 

I Dec Pact of Locarno signed in London 

1926 

iijaa Ibn Saud proclaimed at Mccci*as King of Hejja* 

24 Ap Getmaa-Russian Treaty 

22 May Polish Military Coup under Marsha Pilsudski (i June, Mosacki, 
President) 

28 „ Revolution in Portugal 

22 Aug Greek Coup d'£tat Kondylis overthrows Pangalos 

14 Sept Ranficanon of Locarno 

1927 

15 Mar Italo-Huaganan Agreement 

7 June Murder of Soviet Minister to Poland. 

23 Oct Expulsion of Trotsky and Zinoviev from executive of Com- 

munist Party 

I I Nov Francojugoslav Treaty 

22 ,, Treaty of Tirana (Italy and Albania) 

„ r 

1928 

zojunc Shooong of Croat depunesin Jugoslav Parliament (8Aug, death 
of Stephen Radi6 ) 

13 „ Italo-Jugoslav Convention of Nettuno ratified in Belgrade 

27 „ Eact ofPam (Bnand-Kellogg Paa) ‘ 

I Sept Ahmed Bey Zogu proclaimed King of the Albanians 

5 „ Franco-German ncgooaaoas fiir evacuation ofRimeJand. 

16 „ Agreement reached between six Powen 

1929 ' ’ 

6 Jan Proclamation of Dictatorship by Kmg Alexander of Jugoslavia 
24 „ German-Soviet Treaty of ConoLatioti. 



xii Chronology of Events (1919-1938) * 

9 Feb Litvinov Protocol for putting into force Pact of Pans (Russia and 
neighbours) 

4 Mar Mr Hoover inaugurated as U S President 
7 June Signature of Young Report 

to „ Establishment of Vatican Qty as independent State. 

2j July Cord Lloyd resigns as Hi^ ^mmisnoner tn Egypt 
31 Aug Approval of Young Plan by Hague Conference 
14 Sept -13 Dec "WididraViral of Bntidi troops from Rhineland 
3 Oct Death of Dr Stresemann 
24 „ Break on Wall Street 

30 Nov EvacuaaonofsecondRhindandzonebyFrciichandBelgiantroops 

1930 

21 Jan. Naval Conference opens in London 

13 Mar Young Plan ratified by President von Hmdenburg 

16 „ Death of General Pnmo dc Rivera 
27 „ Dr Brumng, German ChanedUor 

22 Ap Naval Treaty signed by Bntam US and Japan 

17 May Young Plan comes into force 

8June ProclamanonofCaroIIIasKuigofRoumanu 
30 „ Final evacuation of Rhineland 

21 Jidy M Limnov succeeds M Chichenn as Foreign Cemmusar 
14 Sept German General Elections (Naais win 107, Communists 77 seats) 
S'-iz Oct First Balkan Conlerence held at Athens 

23 Nov -7 Dec Tn^ of technical experts at Moscow 

1931 

21 Mar Auscro-German Customs Umoa (Cuttius-Schober) (3 Sept 
abandoned) 

14 Ap Spanish Repubhc proclaimed under Senor Zamora 
4 May President Hoover s speech on World Depression 
II , Austrian Kredit-Anstalt m difficulties 

19 „ Launch of pockct-battlesbip DeulsehlanJ 

20 June President Hoover proposes motatonum. 

20 July French Memorandum on Disannament Seven-Power London 

Conference 

24 Aug National Government formed under Ramsay Macdonald. 

3 Sept. King Alexander protnolgaces new Jugoslav Consneunan 
19 „ Invasion of Man^uru by Japanese 

21 ,, Britain abandons Gold Stauaacd t 
3 Dec Statute of Westminster Bill passed 

1932 * ^ t 

2 Feb Disarmament Conference opens at Geneva. 

7 Mar Death of Ansnde Briand * 
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13 Mar -10 Ap Hindcnburg rc-elcacd German President. 

6-10 May AssassmaaonofProidcntDoumer M Lebrun succeeds 
9 July Reparanon Agreement signed at Lausanne 
30 „ German Elections (Nazis wm 230 scats) 

20 Aug O tta wa Trade Agreemeno between Britain and Dominions 
3 Oct. Irak admitted (Q League of Nations » 

17 „ M Avcnol succeeds Sir Enc Dtummond as Secretary General of 
League 

8 Nov Election of Mr Franklin Roosev^t as U S President. 

17 „ General von Sdileicbcr succeeds Herr von Papen as Chancellor 

*933 

30 Jan. Herr Hitler becomes German Chancellor 

27 Feb Burning of German Reichstag suppression of Communist Party 

24 „ League Assembly Rcsoluaon on Manchuni 

16 }>lar Dr Schacht succeeds Dr Luther as Chairman of Rcichsbank. 

27 , Japan gives nonce of withdrawal {rom League 
X2-I8 Ap Trial of MenropoLtan Vicken croployccs at Moscow 
12 June Opening of World Econoimc Cooferesce in London. 

X July President Roosevelt rgeco joint declatanon on Gold Standard 
X4 Oct Germany withdraws from League of Nations and Disarmament 
Conferoice 

16 Nov US recognises U S SJL 

29 Dec. Assassuunon of Roumanian Premier, Ion Duca. 

1934 

21 Jan. Dcvaluaoon of Amencan Dollar 
26 Gemuo-FoLsh Agreement. 

7 Feb Fans Riots Doume^ue-Battbou concentration Cabinet. 

12 14 Feb Suppression of Austrian Socialist Party 

17 Feb Death of King Albert, succeeded by Leopold III * 

1 Mar Mr Fu Yi enthroned by Japanese as Emperor of Manchuru 

14 June Meeting of Hitler and Mossolim at Venice 

30 „ “The Thirtieth June** — Executions m Germany 

2j July Austrian Putsch murder of Chancellor DoUfuss Succeeded by 
Herr von Schuschu^ 

2 Aug Death of President von Hmdenburg Herr Hider becomes 

Chancellor and Fuhrer 

JJ Sept Roland jrpudiares Mmoniy Dhltpanons pepdwg geoetsS 

18 „ U S S R. admitted to League of Nanons 

9 Oct Assassination of King Alexander and M Barthou at Marseilles 

15 „ Death of ex President Poincari ' 

3 Dec. Hghting at Wal Wal between Italian and Abyssinian troops 
14 , It^y rejecc Abyssinian request for arbitranon. 



XIV chronology of Events (1919-1938) 

1935 

7 Jan Franco*ItaIian Agreement 

9 Mar Announcement of crcaaon of German Air Force. 

16 „ Re-inttoducaon of Conscription in Germany 

2j „ Visit of Sir J Simon and Ato Eden to Berlin (Mr Eden goes on to 

Moscow, Warsaw, Prague) 

25-31 Mar Belgian Devaluation under M van Zeeland 
11-14 Ap Three-Power Cbnlctence at Stresa 

17 Ap Special Session of League Couned condemns unilateral denuncia- 

tion. 

2,^y Franco-Soviet Pact signed 

12 „ Death of Manhal Pilsudski General Rydz-Simgli succeeds 
16 j, Czechoslovak-Soviet Pact 

7june Reconstrucaon of Nanonal Government by Mr Baldwin 
” Sir S Hoaxe succeeds SirJ Sunon 

18 „ Anglo-German Naval Agreement 

2 Oct Italy invades Abyssinia. 

20 „ Death of Arthur Hendenon 

14 Nov General elecaoa returns Natioiul Government by 431 to 184 
18 , Economic Sanctions applied against Italy 

2 $ „ Restoranon of Greek Monarchy under George 11 

8- 9 Dec Hoare-Laval Agreement in Paiu 

9- 20 „ Five-Power Naval Conference in London 

18 Dec Dr Bene! succeeds Dr Masaryk as Czechoslovak President 

19 „ Sir S Hoare resigns and is suoxeded by Mr Eden 
1936 

2oJan Death of King George V Edward Vlll succeeds 

22 „ Resignation of M Laval 

id Feb ^Tctory of Fxentc Popular at Spanish Elccnons 
7 Mar Re-occupation of Rhineland 

23 „ Rome Protocols (Italy, Ausma. Hungary) 

28 Ap Deadi of King Fuad of Egypt, succeeded by his son Faruk 

3 May Victory of Front Populaire m French Gene^ Election 
9 „ Italy annexes Abyssinia. 

10 „ Election of SeSor Azaiia as Spanish President. 

4 June M. Blum, French Premier 

9 „ Count Galeazzo Ciano, Italian Foragn Minister 
4 July Wididrawal of Sancaons 

11 „ Austro-Gcrman Convenaon v *' 

13 ,, Murder of Calvo Sotelo 

17 „ Outbreak of Spanuh Civil War * 

18 „ Montreux Convention (Turkey, Russia Bulgaria, Rounuma, 

Gtccec, Jugoslavia, France, Dnoin, Japan) Inly abstains 
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INTRODUCTION 
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" O, I have ta*cn too little care of thu 



I T IS no cxaggcraoon to affinn that not m the lifetime of 
any man Lvmg has the European situanon been as obscure 
and nebulous as it u today: n^cc has there been so direct 
a challenge not only to insatuQons which we lud come to 
regard as fundamental, but even to that idea of Progress which 
man) Vere only too apt to identify with Liberalism, or even 
tvith Chnsnamty itself. 

It IS also true thac~despite the superficialities and vulgannes 
* of the popular press — a wider body of public opinion in this 
country takes an active and intcEigcnt interest in foreign 
aSairs, and m the conduct of our foreign pohey, than at any 
previous epoch m our history. This body of opinion quite 
genuinely believed in “The War to end War”, took quite 
seriously President Wilsons ideal of “making the world safe 
for democracy”, and followed with sympathy and interest the 
great experiment in international government at Geneva There 
was therefore corresponding disillusionment when it became 
apparent that Europe was once more turning away from demo- 
cracy and disarmamenc, and diat the League of Nations was 
unable to prevent the outbreak of war or to penahse a declared 
aggressor. Faced with these harsh rcahtics, public opimon 
during 193^37 passed through an acute spintim crisis, clearly 
reflected m the correspondence columns of such journals as * 
Tlie Times, the Manchester Guardian and the Spectator. Since 
dien it has been following Mr Edcn*sgood advice and “thinking ' 
deeply”, and its hcsitaoons have been reflected in -a staggering 
gait and m a readiness to clutch at any straw that may save it 
from being swept* along m the gathering current of destiny 
And all the time the foreign cntic, who never shared either 

* swp t 
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Bnmb ideals or British illusions, has been loolang on with 
mingled increduhcy and contempt, and askmg himself whether 
these latest moods of Britain, and her seemmg mdeasion and 
reluctance to face new facts, arc a proof of that decadence m 
which he had believed until the Great War gave hun the he, 
or perhaps rather the fa^de of a subtle and doublcs-minded 
pohey such as is imphcd m die anaent mckname of “Perfide 
Albion” 

The cnac who reasons thus has an ancient tradition at his 
back, fortified by more than one historical precedent from the 
eighteenth century But even among our Continental friends — 
and there arc happily soil many left — it is'bemg pointed out 
that today Bntam is the only country m Europe whose foreign 
pohey remains obscure and undefined and this is all the more 
exasperating to them because, since Britain is beheved to hold 
the finger on the balance, certainty as to her attitude in given 
**■ circumstances would have a decisive effect m shaping the policy 
of most other Powers ‘‘We are all kept m uncertainty”, it is 
often said, ‘ because Britain refuses to make plain her mtimate 
aims and intentions and so long as this continues, Europe must 
remam m a fever of apprehension If once it were possible 
to calculate whether she would act, or remain maenve, ui the 
event of a Continental war the two possible groups ofPowers 
would make tlicir calculations accordingly, certain bargains 
and readjustments would result, and ^cre would be no war 
But her present attitude fills each side v-nth hopes and fears and 
encourages nay forces, it to speculate upon securing thesupport 
of Bntam for itself and agamst its rival ” If nc think it out, 
V.C must of course admit that imphat m any such calculanons 
15 the unspoken doubt as to how far the jnccssant professions 
of.Dnmh statesmen — on the major questions of peace, ^ths- 
armanicnt, collective sccunt) — arc entirely smccre, or how far 
at the moment of supreme ciisu they would not take refuge 
m a seTm-i$o\inon whidi could not be permanerrfiy upheld, 
but which might put a premium upon an Aggressor’s gamble 
b) increasing his hope of rapidly creatmg acconjphslied 
facts » 
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In a certain sense it cannot -be denied that we have reverted 
to the position of 4914, when the certainty (if expressed at 
a suffiaendy early date) that we should remain neutral would 
have forced France and Russia to abandon Serbia, and con- 
venely the certainty that we should mtervene would have 
deterred Germany from mvading Belgium, and perhaps Austna- 
Hungary from declaring war on Serbia, Undoubtedly there 
are many foreigners today who, rccogmsmg the only coo patent 
faa that British mtcrvcntion would weight the scales m one 
dirccnon or the other, suspect that, while her sentimentalists 
talk the language of Geneva, her statesmen arc waiting to throw 
that weight on to the strongest side, quite irrespective of mter- 
nanonal nght or declared prmaple, and are trusting to the 
future to fmd the same sort of hypocnncal justifications for 
such a course as, according to their reading of history, she has 
■“ so often adduced m the past, I trust that m the course of my 
argument it will be possible to explode these suspiaons, at. 
any race as regards Bnosh pohey m the present century In 
the meantime it may suffice to insist upon a fact which no senous 
student of modem history can fad to grasp — that hitherto, 
while Bncam has often enough held aloof from secondary 
conflicts m Europe, she has never yet held entirely aloof from 
a struggle of the first magmtude, and that m such an event 
she has invanahly thrown her weight on to the weakest, not 
on to the strongest, side The inference is clear — that she has 
hitherto regarded the hegemony of any one Power over the 
Continent as incompanble widi her o\vn interests and there 
IS absolutely nothing to suggest that she is likely to abandon 
this attitude in the near future Ic is an inference which our 
v/ould-be “Isolaaomsts” would do well to study for it is 
part of the essential interdependence of European and overseas 
problems 

What at first sight gives a certain plausibihty to the suspiaons 
alluded to above, is the undoubted fact diat almost from the 


armistice, and certainly from the conclusion of the first peace 
m Jun9.i9i9 British pohey has repeatedly shown reserve and 
hesitation Faced by Germany’s clear bid for hegemony, she 
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reacted as she had reacted m die past to similar bids of France 
or Spam But no sooner was the danger dispelled than she 
became once more conscious of her hybrid position, as of the 
Contment and yet not of it She virtually proclaimed her 
deswUrcssement m all problems east of the German fronner, 
she receded, under cover of the Umted States Senate’s action, 
from tlie triple guarantee originally contemplated , she withheld 
her backmg from the League m the cruaal Corfu affair her 
wavenng and vacillations, first during the discussions on the 
Geneva Protocol, and later dunng die Disarmament Conference, 
were the mam factor m the ^lure of both Above all, the 
fluctuations of her pohey towards Itahan aggression m Abyssima 
— as exemphficd by the Hoare speech m Geneva, the Hoare- 
Laval agreement and the final collapse of Sanctions — ^have 
alarmed even her firmest supporters and brought her prestige 
lower than it had been smee Lord John RusseU left the Danes 
* m the lurch m 1864 

The post-war years illustrate perhaps better than any other 
period the “ mterimttenc” character of British policy m Europe, 
the extent to which, after a gigantic emergency nobly met, we 
arc capable of relaxmg our efforts, puttmg off our moral no 
less than our material armour, and playmg at make beheve 
widi shadows, while our backs are turned to gnm rcahtics 
Certainly dus mood has been followed by a rude awakenmg, 
and we may perhaps thank Bntam’s lucky star if we have been 
left the tune to stretch and rub our eyes, before die next blow 
falls Indeed the one good feature m die present situanon is that 
whereas m July 1914 the nation was fast asleep and almost 
entirely blmd to the omens of war, today it is at last wide 
awake, feverishly gropmg towards the light, and canvassmg 
alternative Imes of action Upon ouc fnends abroad this process 
has doubdess a depressmg effect but the day may come when 
they will be glad that we have gone through such searchings 
of heart, for that may mean all the difference between a clear 
. piogiaTriTtit xni tbaos If at be trac -Acft xmt Aernociatit form 
of government makes it impossible to carry through any 
construcuve policy save with the backmg of an mformed ^blic 
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opinion, then the prolonged cff^csccncc of thatpubhcopimon 
during the summer of 1936 ma> prove to have been a stage 
of dangerous, yet necessary, preparation for supreme decisions 
And w hile it is difficult for any dose student of afiain, whatever 
his party ahgnment, not to deplore the Government’s failure 
to provide leadership, comtrucnve ideas, and even essential 
informauon on the mam European issues, it soil remains possible 
for Government apologists to reply that never before has so 
much depended upon our nght choice of alhes — or better said, 
colleagues and comrades — m Europe, never before have the 
alternatives been so distasteful, never has it been so difScult to 
accept ahgnment with this or that Power, without at the same 
time saenfiemg those fundamental pnnaplcs upon which dur 
own past hberaes were built up A hundred years ago we could 
ally oursdves with Austru to chedc Russo-Prussian aggressive 
aims, or we could combine with Austria m brmgmg back 
France to the comity of naaons, or we could construct a quad-~ 
ruple western system as balance to the Holy Alliance, or, a httle 
later, we couldjom Russia and France to isolate Austm m the 
Near East, or again join the three Eastern Courts m a plan for 
isolating France, only to revert to a senes of more or less cordial 
ententes with Fcancc herself hi all these permutations we 
consaously bestowed a somewhat condescending favour upon 
all who stood for the Victorian panacea of ‘Progress” we 
frowned upon the absolutism of Nicholas I or “Bomba” But 
there was never any senous prospect that our weight in the 
scales might plunge all Europe under a despotism whidi tolerates 
neither variance nor shadow of tummg And dut is rapidly 
becommg our dilemma today — to renounce that dream of 
a new World Order to which we pledged our troth m 1919, 
and m its place to submit to a choice between a Brown 
“Totahtananism” and a Red “Totalitarianism” (the third, or 
Black, vanety — as wUi, it is hoped, become clear from this 
analysis — is not a real alternative at all) If this be true — the 
offiaal apologist may plausibly argue— we must think not once, 
but twice and thnee, before takmg any irrevocable decision: 
and both official and unofficial opinion must follow Mr Eden’s 
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advice and i think deeply” on the crucial issues that face the 
world of today ' 

It IS as a contribution to this process of clearing our minds 
of die claptrap, fallaacs and illusions that are so rampant m 
our midst that this httle book has been planned I am only 
too consaous of my presumption m attempting the analysis 
of so fluid a situation And yet I feel impelled to die task m the 
behef that there are certain broad and enduring principles of 
pohcy which we have been m danger of forgettmg, and m the 
hope that reader and writer may together help to clear their 
ideas, and by flinging out the dross of controversy reach an 
agreed platform where patty plays a secondary part, and where 
great national interests may be reconciled with a higher inter- 
national aim 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF PRE-WAR POLICY 

T o attempt even a general summary of British foreign 
pohcy m previous centuries would be to stultify the 
whole purpose of this book, which is concerned with the 
problems produced by the Great War and die Peace Setdement 
and their beating upon contemporary pohcy * None the less. 
It IS necessary at the outset of my task to consider whether our 
pohcy has m the past been determmed by certam fundamental 
underlying prinaples, or, as some cnocs would have us behevc, 
rested upon pure oppornmum and egoosm, shifting and 
veenng as the winds of the pohacal world rise and fall As 
my thesis must open with a direct and overwhelming denial 
of the latter of these theories, it is obviously incumbent upon 
me to marshal quite briefly the argument m favour of the 
former, before passing to daeir practical applicaaon in the 
post-war world 

In the first place, it may safely be afiirmed that the apparent 
hesitations and half-measures of Bntam^s foreign pohcy are the 
natural expression of her hybrid, mtermcdiate, geographical 
position as pari^ of Europe, and yet detached from it “One foot 
m sea and one oh shore”, and yet it would be an error to com- 
plete the quotaao'n and assume her to be “to one thmg constant 
never” There has, it is true, been a certam alternation between 
the wish for isolation and an extreme pohcy of mterference, 
and foreign observers have sometimes sought to explam this 
by farsighted and calculated pohcy Hence on the one hand the 
title of “Perfide Albion”, and set against it the long smee 
cscabbshed. fact that Wilham Pitt^ the ejreat organiser m tesn- 
tance to French hegemony, was for the first half of his career 
Britam’s peace minister par exceJUttce, and aimed above all at 

* The reader may be referred to my earlier volume, Britain In Europe 
1789-1914 (1937, Cambndge University Press) a volume of 650 pages 
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a close understanding \vith F^cc, and again that Edward 
Grey, whom an uninformed German opimon used to denounce 
as the organiser of encirclement and war, really had as lus mam 
aim the preservation of European peace and hau, when the 
war broke out, almost completed negotiations for an under- 
^ standmg With Germany, intended to supplement and complete 
, die earher agreements with France and with Russia The mam 
explanauon for apparent fluctuations is probably to be found 
m a phrase of Jules Gambon — that “the geographical posmon 
of a nation is the thief faaor determmmg its foreign policy, and 
mdeed the chief reason why it must have a foragn pohey at all” 
Already m the days of purely dynastic poLcy, when England’s 
‘ ^ foreign Angevm kings had an unlimited appetite for French 
soil and even when the Plantagenets pursued their designs upon 
the French Croivn by the help of English nauonal prejudice, 
she was always faced by the problem of findmg a golden mean 
between aloofiicss and latervcnaon With the Age of Dis- 
coveries and the slow growth of world communications this 
problem assumed new forms, and ckpressed itself m the ex- 
pedient of the Balance of Power — a concepoon which had first 
arisen m divided Italy dunng die fifteenth century, but assumed 
a wder European character after the French mvasions from 
1492 onwards, had provoked ativalcombmation of the Powers 
First consaously used by Wolsey for the promotion ofEnghsh 
mterests, his pnnciple of cquilibnum ivas adopted by Elizabeth 
and Cecil ana gave directive to die long ^truggle of the English 
nation against monopolistic and prosclytismg Spam The Umon 
of the Enghsh and Scottish Crowns and the final tnumph of 
Protestantism m both halves of the island brought added 
security at home yet the scvcmccnth century was, save for the 
glorious mterlude of the Commonwealth a period of eclipse 
and sometimes of ignommy m foreign pohey, and the true 
upholders of theBalancc ofPower were Henry IV and Richeheu 
^ > Jndeed, the Treaty of Westphalia (1648), the first general 
^P^omauc settlement oFEuropcan affairs, rested ahovc : 5 l upon 
a certain equihbnum between Protestant and Catholic, alike 
m Germany and m Europe as a whole ^ 
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The downfall of die Stuarts, though of course due to domesac 
issues, w as mtunatdy hound up willi the new position created 
on the Continent by Loms XIV’s bid for hegemony There is 
no stranger or more prondenml faa m our history than the 
emergence of Wd^m III, as the son and husband of Stuart 
princesses, the link of gemus which united Britain and Holland , 
in a common defence and drove them into alliance wth the 
Austrian Habsburgs and some of the lesser German princes 
Unless the whole struggle that fills die reigns of William HI 
and Anne is to be dismissed as futile and avoidable^and it is 
difficult to beheve that any senous historian could ever impart 
such twisted meaning to now notorious facts — ^we may also 
desenbe it as a signal lilustraaon of the impossibility of Bntam ^ 
holding aloof from Continental affairs The story is also full of 
tsimings as to the extreme dangers ofisolanon and its immediate 
reactions upon the safety of our oveneas depcaidennes , 
The War of the Spanish Succession, then, was fought to 
prevent a French hegemony m Europe, but the modem isola- 
nomst IS too apt to overlook die faa that on the pan of Bntam 
colonial ambmons played an equaUy strong part In aaual 
faa It resulted m Holland, who bad borne its brunt on her 
own soil, falUng bchmd m the race, and m France cmergmg 
temporarily enfeebled, while Bntam, aggrandised by vast ac- 
cessions of strategic strength m Amenca — notably Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland and Hudson Bay — was ready, after a penod of 
recuperation, for a fresh and more decisive bout m the zmddle 
of the century ' 

The eighteenth century is mdeed the classic estample of the 
intcrconnecaon of Continental and overseas mterests m our 
pohey The setdement of 1713, ending a war waged mamly 
m Europe, laid the foundaaons of Bnnsh world power and 
maritime expansion The peace pohey pursued by Stanhppe 
anhW'aipdic vhilife^niefcTiimi^di*nicu‘hxbT^unhMaiihs dr inc 
Austrian Succession, made it all the easier for Britain to pursue 
ha ambitions m the New World Her skilful mtervenuon in' 
the Continental struggle that centred round Mana Theresa 
and Frederick the Great, served as a divenion from the colonial 
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fidd, and strengthened her naval power The Seven Years’ War 
m Europe enabled BntamNo establish her predominance m 
India and America, and to strengthen her naval power m the 
Mediterranean The elder Pitt was hardly exaggeratmg when 
he argued that “Hanover ought to be as dear to us as Hamp- 
shire, and that he would conquer America m Germany” and 
in this connection it may be profitable to quote a fcmdrcd passage 
m a letter of the Duke of Ridimond to tlic younger Pitt 
“Holland”, he wntes in 1795, “seems lost to us both m Europe 
and m the East Indies and should the Emperor and Russia 
umte with France, Sweden must follow, and Denmark dare not 
be our friend Under such arciumtances what are we to look 
. for but utter rum * If France is disengaged on the Continent 
and assisted by Spam, Holland and Russia (to say nothmg of 
America), we must be attacked with gready superior force in 
the East and West Indies, and perhaps in Canada but what is 
still worse, we shall undoubtedly have the war brought mto 
Ireland, In short, the lutural and pohocal advantages of 
France are such that I very much fear the consequences To 
divert her attention by sumng up some powerful enemy on 
the Contmenr had been long and umversally considered as our 
only resource ” This may not have been particularly estimable 
or scrupulous but it showed a clear sense of reahties as they were 
understood m that graspmg coiniry 1 

If the Seven Years’ War illustrates the colomal advantages 
accrumg from a skilful pohey of European aUiances, so die 
period of the Amencan War shows the dangers of isolation 
George III added to his many odicr folhes the rash assumption 
diat the Bourbons would never ally themselves with colomal 
rebels the help of France and Spam completed and assured 
what the colonials had won by their oivn valour, and at the 
Peace of 1783 Bntam not merdy recognised the mdcpendcncc 
of the United States but had to cede to Spam Mmorca and 
Florida, and to France quite a number of strategic and tradmg 
pomis in America, Asia and A&ica 
The dangers of isolaaon with which Bntam was threatened 
durmg the long revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars arc too 
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obnom to require recapitulation and it is also clear that \\ c 
had no dioice m making war* at £lfst owing to the aggressive 
political philosophy of the Revolution, and later to the in- 
ordinate ambraons of Napoleon But it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that the Napoleonic Wats prove up to the hilt the 
twin lessons of the Spanish Succession and the Seven Years’ 
Wars — namel) , the extent to whidi success overseas was due 
to a sober, but never passis e, pohey in Europe, and the impossi- 
bihty of aloofiiess from the major problems of the Continent 
For Britain the settlement, foUowmg upon twenty years of 
effort, created a situaaon m whidi she was able to replace the 
lost colonial empire in America by another empire soil more 
widely flung, to leave Bnnsh sca-pov.cr almost unassailable, 
to secure a whole senes of vital strategic points— Gibraltar, 
Minorca, Corfu m Europe, St Helena, the Cape, Mauritius 
on the route to India— and to prepare the way for that vast 
trade which then soil “followed the flag” At the same tune 
Casdeteagb by hu moderation towards defeated Fiance, had 
made a rcahty of chat “just equihbnum” which was his ideal 
for Europe, and rendered possible the co-operation between 
France and Bntain which npened later into a senes of ententes 
cordtales Throughout the century sca-power enabled Bntam 
to keep her distance from Europe and to pursue a mainly 
peaceful policy of economic expansion overseas but it never 
rendered her mdiffercnt to Contincnral problems, and it was 
above all die contrast between her own negligible army and die 
vase, yet highly trained, conscript armies of the Contment, that 
was responsible for a temporary experiment m “splendid 
isolation”, as a reacnou alike from Disraeh’s anti-Russian 
“forward” pohey of the ’scvenacs and from Gladstone’s signal 
lack of success, m such different spheres as South Africa Egypt 
and Afghanistan But it u to be remembered that splendid 
isolation never was tuc i&cai 65 ’mm who comecl tUc p’hrase, 
but far rather a temporary and uncomfortable expedient, 
mtended to save him from entanglements with the Powers' 
whom he felt bound to distrust while Continental poliocs 
remained in so fluid a state 
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Salisbury was indeed keenly aware of the danger that “if 
England was left out in isolation”, the Great Powers might 
combme to “treat the English Empire as divisible booty” and 
again that “when once \varhas broken out m Europe, we cannot 
be secure from the danger of bemg mvolvcd m it” and this 
was at the back of his mmd when he concluded the short-hved 
Mediterranean Agreements and weighed the possibihty of 
adhermg to the Triple Alhance When the Boer War brought 
a Contuiental coahtion withm sight, Salisbury was already too 
old to assume a fresh imoativc but Lansdowne, his successor 
at the Foreign Office hastened to conclude an alhance with 
Japan which put an end to aU danger of our isolanon m the 
i' Far East, and ere long followed it up with the Anglo-French 
Convention By the twenticdi century dierc was once more an 
obvious connection between the problem of isolation and the 
problem of the Balance of Power and m proportion as the 
trend of German pohey towards continental hegemony became 
more marked, so was Bntain forced, somewhat hesitatingly, 
towards die rival camp though never to the last abandonmg 
all hope of forming the finger on the balance between the two 
mam pohacal and mihcary groups m Europe 
The decidmg factor is, however, to be found m Germany’s 
naval ambitions — the simple, basic, fact that the Power already 
possessed of the strongest army m the world was making a ^ 
defimte bid for equahey with the greatest naval Power also 
In the words of A J Balfour, “Without a supenor fleet Britam 
would no longer count as a Power Without any fleet at all 
Germany would remain die greatest Power in Europe ” In 
1911 Grey found the Committee of Imperial Defence and all 
the Dommion Premiers m unanimous agreement with his 
confidential view chat it is the naval question which underhes 
the whole of our European foreign pohey”, that there could be 
no question of British aggression against Germany, so long as 
the British army was kept widimits present small dimensions”, 

' whereas Germany, if she had a bigger fleet “could not only 
defeat us at sea, but could be m London in a very short tune widi 
her army’ and that if we stood aside from existing fnenSships 
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and agreements, “we should be left wthout a fnend”, and m 
order to kccpaconunandofthescasKouldhavcio reckon “with 
a combmanon against us of not two, but five, Powers". Here 
Grey was mcrclj rcstatmg m modem rerms the expenence of 
Pitt, the greatest of our Prime Ministers, and of Castlcrcagh, 
the greatest of our Foreign Secrctancs, that isolation is an alto- 
gether impracacablc pohey for a country with such world-wdc 
interests as ours 

From this bnef sketch it transpires that for at least two cen- 
turies there have been three constant faaors at the root of 
British pohey the impossibility of isolation, opposition to the 
Contmental hegemony of any smgic Power, and a resolve to 
mamtain Bnmh naval supremacy as the only guarantee of the 
Empire and the basts of “Pax Bntanmea" We must next 
consider certain problems of pracocal detad which derive from 
these general pnnaples 

In the fint place it is obvious that the Narrow Seas that 
separate us fiom the mainland and command the Thames 
Estuary, the North Sea, and access to London, have always 
been a ituttec of vital concern to this island and this problem 
in Its cum IS bound up with the fate of the Low Councncs, from 
the mouths of the Rhine and Scheldt to the Channel ports, 
Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne Already fitfully under Edward III, 
m the great days of the Flemish wool trade, during the conflict 
MUth the Hansa, still more while Alba and Parma held the 
Netherlands for Spam, England was prompted to play for 
her own hand For* a time commercial and naval jealousy 
obscured the common interests of Bntam and Holland and 
even led to war, but dire necessity brought them together 
again and under the leadership of men of sudi supreme gemus 
as Wilham III and Marlborough dicy together held France m 
check The whole compheated structure of the Barriers, em- 
'bocliecl m successive cnanes, "was ‘sfoove dh 'fne outcome o? 
British mterest m the Low Countnes Austrian rule m Belgium 
proved a workable device fiom the Treaty of 1713 through most 
of tl^e eighteenth century But Pitt was at once apprehensive 
when Joseph II began to meddle with the Barrier provisions, 
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and It was French aggression in Belgium that fint roused Pitt’s 
powers of resistance and did as much as anything to convert 
him from a peace to a war mnuster Britain lacked the mihtary 
force to prevent die revolutionary armies from overrunning 
both Belgium and Holland but from the purely tactical pomt 
of view the effect was to provide the nation with a visible 
wimess to its danger, to touch a peculiarly scnsiuve nerve m 
Its anatomy, m very much the same way as the German invasion 
m 1914 Concern for the fate of the Dutch and Flemish coast 

15 a thread that tuns right through die lustory of the revolu- 
tionary and Napoleomc wars, and is a strong factor m silencing 
opposition m quarters not mdisposed to sympathise with the 
Revolution Grenville voiced the views of the Cabinet and of 
the King when he treated the fate of the Netherlands at the end 
of the war as “so important for the interests of this country, that 
they ought to form the pnmary objects of attenoon m any 
discussion cespecong a contmenm peace” and though at the 
Treaty of ’Amiens Britain weakly went back upon this and 
acquiesced m French control of the Low Countnes, events soon 
forced her to revert to her former amrude, and the question 
did indeed Assume a capital importance at the final setdement 
of 1814 

The attempt to guard against any repetmon of foreign con- 
quKt by umtmg Belgium and Holland under the House of. 
Orange was m one sense an attempr to find a modem subsature 
for the now obsolete Bamer system After fifteen years this 
experiment collapsed as the result of mutual anupathies and 
divergent tradiaons This tunc it was Palmerston who played 
an even more decisive part than Casdereagh m 1815 in finding 
a new and workable basis and he is justly regarded as one of 
the makers of the mdependent Belgian kingdom From first 
to last he exercised a defimte influence m rcstraimng French 
tcmtorial ambition, in preventing mtervcntion on the part of 
the three Eastern Courts, and m ensuring general recognition 
o? ■j&digian neutrality and he turned die scie m favour of 
Pnnee Leopold of Coburg m die well-founded belief that he 
would “make a good Belgian King, neither French^ nor 
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English”. The Treaty of London (1839) formed a sound com- 
promise bcTO cen the two impossible pohaes of enforang the 
broken union with Holland and pamnomng Belgium between 
her naghbouts and it worked admirably for seventy-five years, 
espcaally in 1870, when the Gladstone Govcmmenc’s insistence 
on ncutrahty prevented the Franco-German War from be-' 
coming general- This was all die more satisfactory because in 
1867 British statesmen had seemed disposed to take refuge m 
sophistical distinctions betivecn “several” and “coUccnvc” 
guarantees, such as might well have encouraged aggression 
against Belgium It is true that Belgian opmion showed perio- 
dical nervousness as to the Bnosh official attitude on the subject 
of ncutrahty — notably during the War Scare of 1887, when 
a newspaper credited with speaal access to Salisbury questioned 
the country’s readiness to nsk war m such a cause, and twenty 
yean later, when the Congo agitation caused friction and 
polermcs beciveen Brussels and London But all senous ob- 
servers continued to regard Belgium as one of ^e strategic 
keys of the whole European system, and the crisis of 1514 
at once revealed it as a sure touchstone of the Bnosh attitude 
towards our Contmenul engagements The suddenness with 
which the strong movement for Bnosh ncutrahty m the im- 
pending war collapsed on the news of the German invasion 
♦of Belgium is one of the most remarkable instances m our history 
of ttnconsctotis pobocal instmct for neither the statesmen who 
regarded it as a castis belli nor the young men who flocked to 
jom the new armies, stopped to reflect that failure to implement 
our bond or undue delay in responding to the call would have 
meant the almost certam downfall of France as well as Belgium, 
and would probably ere long have left us alone to face a hostile 
coahuon The ensumg months and years were to demonstrate 
. that the French Channel ports arc more than ever bound up 
with the Flemish coast dut their possession mnmately con- 
cerns us, and that modem communications bemg what they 
are, the defence of France no less than of Belgium has become 
part of the problem of the defence of these islands 
Intimately connected with the problems of sea-power and 
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foreign commerce is that of Bnttin’s posiaon m the Mediter- 
ranean Already xmder Elizabeth the Levant Company assumed 
considerable importance, and it is charaaensac that for nearly 
two centuries it bore the expenses of Bntisli diplomatic repre- 
sentation at the Porte Under Cromwell the Bnmh fleet 
conducted operations m that sea, and Charles II received Tangier 
as part of the dowry of his Portuguese Queen With the 
eighteenth ceptury the problem of strategic bases was advanced 
two steps further by the acquisioon of Gibraltar, \\hich is soil 
held, and of Minorca, which was lost m the War of American 
Independence Needless to say, the ancient alhance svith Por- 
tugal — datmg ongmally from 1373 and renewed m 1642 after 
she had sb9W<»n off her Spanish con^ucrors^ — also had an emi- 
nently strategic quahty, and m the eighteenth century it enabled 
us to threaten Spam from both west and cast during the various 
naval wars in which we were engaged In the struggle against • 
France the Mediterranean formed a vital element m the wider 
factor ofsea-power the seizure of Malta, and of Corfu, Nelson's 
victory off Aboukir and the successful defence of Acre, put 
an end to Napoleon’s dream of dominion m the Near East, 
and of course after Trafalgar our naval power could no longer 
seriously be challenged A last effort on the part of Napoleon 
was frustrated by Captam Hoste’s great Adriatic victory off , 
Lissa m 1811 It should be unnecessary to add that sea- ** 
power alone made possible the Peninsular campaigns which 
Napoleon himself regarded as the ulcer that proved fatal to 
his career 

It IS not too much to affirm that for a hundred yean after 
Waterloo Bntam punued a pohey of hvc and let live m the 
Mediterranean, and conmbuted more than any other Power 
to the comparative peace wluch ragned m tluc most dangerous 
of seas Such wars as occurred were short and locahscd and 
no Power ever aspired to dominate tlic whole sea or to threaten 
the mam sea routes, though the vital importance of sea-power 
was amply lUustnt^ by sucii examples as Navanno, the Frcndi 
conquest of Algicn the course of the Cnmcan War, the 
blocKadcs of Crete, Italy’s sazurc of Tripoh and Greek naval 
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supenonty m the Balkan "WaR Needless to say, Bntam’s 
attitude has been determined not merely by the profitable 
Levantine trade— rendered still more attractive by low tanffs 
and capitulations — but soil more by her interest in a short route 
to India and the Far East After the opening of the Suez Canal 
the question of its control, or of free passage through it, led 
us to concern ounelves increasingly with Egypnan affain, and 
this for a time injured our relations with France The surrender 
of the Ionian Islands to the free Kingdom of Greece in 1864 
t\as pohncally an act of jusoce, but from the purely strategic 
point of view a serious blunder and this paraally determined 
Disraeh’s search for a place d'annes m the Near East, from which 
to hold Russia more effectually m check Cyprus— -assigned to 
us on false pretences, for we could never have provided the 
promised equivalent of defending Turkey's Asiatic frontiers 
against die armies of the Tsar— proved to beyerfcctly useless for 
the purposes for which it was acquired and it is only in the 
post-war transformation wrought by aviation that it is acquiring 
a new and unsuspected value 

Intimately connected With the problem of Mediterranean 
strategy has been Britain’s active interest m the Eastern Quesaon 
—as It were galvanised into activity by Bonaparte’s memorable 
.Egyptian expedition m, 1798 and from nme to time stimulated 
iby suspicions of Russia This problem may be defined as that 
of filling the vacuum created by the shrinkage and decay of 
the once conquering Ottoman Empire — whether by die reviving 
Christian states of the Balkan Peninsula or by the Great Powers 
With their endless conflicting ambitions and interests His- 
torians arc sometimes reproached with exaggeratmg Bntam’s 
interest m these comphcaoons at the opposite end of Europe 
but nothmg can alter the fact that no less than eleven times were 
we involved in major international crises owmg to Near Eastern 
comphcaoons The bare catalogue is highly mstrucove — the 
Greek revolution, culminating m tnple mtervention m 1827 
the two conflicts between die Sultan and Mehemet Ah of 
Egypt (1832-3 and i839-4i},mthc latter of which Palmerston 
nearly mvolved us in war with France the Cnmean War 
swp 2 
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djc double Bosnian and Bulganan cnsis, leading to the Russo 
Turkish War and the Congress of Berhn the Bulganan crisis o 
1887 the Cretan rising of 185)7 the Macedonian troubles o 
1903-8 the Bosnian annexanon cnsu of 1908-9 the First ani 
Second Balkan Wars, and finally the Great War itself Evci 
those who, like myself, arc most critical of the Eastern diplomacr 
of our sfafesmen, above all of Palmerston and ofDisraeh, wi) 
not dream of suggesting that die frequency with nhich thc^ 
all became mvolved m the problems of die Near East wa 
merely the result of folly or ignorance, and recognise that 1 
was due to an mterlockmg of mtcrcsts m many directions 
That they radically misjudged the intentions of Russia anc 
exaggerated her powers of threatening our Indian Empire, doe 
not mean that they were not fully justified m giving the closest 
attention to anything that might afiect either the sea or the land 
routes to the ]^c Where they were most at fault was m the 
incredible opumism s\nth which espeaally in the mid-Victonan 
penod, they assumed that the Turlush state 'U'as soil suscepnble 
of speedy reform and, hke Palmerston, denounced the idea of 
“its being a dead bod) or a sapless mink” as “pure and 
unadulterated nonsense” This strange illusion Imgcred till the 
ver) eve of the Great War among a small group of gifrcd 
soldiers and travellers, who hghtly brushed aside the pohej 
of outrage and extermination punued b) Turkey totvards the 
Armenwns (sail unsurpassed amid all the surfeit of horrors of 
the last tsventy yean '), and forgave anything to a Bonn) * 
fighter Lord Salisbury, who m the crisis of die 'sevenaa had 
stood midway bet\\ cen the extremes of Disrach and Gladstone, 
ss as far too great a realist to be deceived, and his famous avow al 
that m the Crimean War we Jud put our monc) on the svrong 
horse, marked tlic turn of Dnnsh opinion to ajustcr apprccutioti 
of the facts This was rendered easier b) the proofs w hicli c\ erj 
year of the ‘aghnes and ’nmenes brought with ir, that the 
emancipated runoni of the Balkan Peninsula once freed from 
the Turkish blight, w cre capable of turning dungluUs into rose 
gardens, and inat, so far from becoming the sla\ ci and vassals 
' Tfcc turriron of Knt tn I®* J JiJ not accfpf itc iJjecnvt. 
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of an autocraac Russia, each of them was fully resolved to 
live Its own life and develop its own national culture Till the 
very eve of the great disaster of 1914, the worst feature of the 
Near East situation was not the conflict of rival races or the 
atrophy of government in what remained of the Turkish 
dommion m Europe, but the selfish intngues by which the 
Great Powers envenomed the situation and set the free peoples 
at each others’ throats 

There remam other mote abstract considerations which yet 
have a highly pracncal bearing upon the development of British 
pohey Time and agam Bntain, entering upon an alliance or 
a common enterprise, perhaps belatedly or madequately pre- 
pared, has turned the sc^c by her stubborn endurance, only to 
resume at once an attitude of masterly inactivity, holding aloof 
from the fiiends whose confidence she had gradually acquired 
and seeking to redress, m favour of a beaten foe, the balance 
which she herself had done more than any other to destroy 
In particular, it was her action at the settlement of Utrecht, 
from 1711 CO 1713, and at the settlement of Pans ui 1763, 
that gave weight to the legend of “Perfidious Albion”, inspired 
by far-reachmg and unscrupulous calculations and owing her 
own safety and success to the practice of embroiling her ncigh- 
boun In both these cases a certain plausibihry is imparted to 
the argument by two undoubted faas In the first place it 
cannot be contested that she made peace before her alhes had 
achieved anything approaching their full hopes and secured 
her own future by extremely advantageous extra-European 
arrangements and m the second place, the pecuhar circum- 
stances of British party pobnes, envenomed by rancorous per- 
sonal intnguc and dynastic ambmon, surrounded the whole 
transaction, to the senses of the outside world, with a strong 
flavour of perfidy and doubt 

Thia IS not the place to argue the question m detail^ but it 
need not take long to place it m truer perspecave. The War 
of the Spanish Succession had been waged to prevent the union 
of the Crowns of France and Spam on a smgle head — a con- 
tmgency which the treaty itself desenbed as mcompanble with 

a-a 
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“the safety and hbcrties of Europe” But just as that danger 
had been brought within reach by a senes of deaths m the 
Spanish royal family in 1699 and 1700, so now the death of 
the Emperor Joseph I m 1711 without male heirs opened up 
the possibihty of his brother reumtmg the Croivns of Spam, 
the Indies, the Empire, and the Sicilies in his own person— 
a result equally contrary to diat European Balance of Power 
for which he had fought as the ally of Bntam It was felt to 
be contrary to good sense to oppose a Franco-Spamsli.union 
which was only connngent, and then to accept the revival of 
Charles V’s impenal power under his descendant Charles VI 
The Treaties, therefore, rested upon a solemn and pubhc recog- 
maon of “equihbnum between the Powers” as a foremost aim, 
and of die Balance of Power as “the best and most sohd founda- 
tion of mutual friendship” Nor can it be argued that the 
mterests of our two chief allies were left out of account m die 
final setdement for Charles was compensated for hur loss of 
Spam by acquitmg the Spanish possessions m Italy, while the 
transfer of the Spanish Nedierlands to Austria — mtended of 
course as a substitute for the system of Bamer fortresses m its 
ongmal form— accrued gready to the advantage of the Austrian 
Habsburgs and mterposed a Great Power between Holland and 
France Agam, while it is clear that Bntam was bent upon 
strengthemng her naval posiuon m the Mediterranean by the 
rctenaon of Gibraltar and Mmorca, she also secured two other 
key positions for two of her allies — Sardmia for Austna and 
Si^y for the Duke of Savoy^Thc most senous criticism pomts 
m other dirccaons The concealment of major Anglo-French 
negooanons from the Dutch and from the Emperor was equally 
discreditable as regards form and motives, and it is not too 
much to speak ofthe treachery of Bolmgbrokc But the Asicnto 
bargam, by which Bntam secured a lucrative slave trade mono- 
poly at the expense of France, was taken by everyone at home 
as perfectly legitimate and a nutter of course the nerves which 
smee the days of Wilberforce react to humamtanan mstmets 
were then still numbed or non-cxistcnt lisdy, it is apposite 
at the present moment to insist upon our cruel and quite 
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unnecessary abandonment of Catalonia, while adding that con- 
temporary opinion does not appear to have felt the discredit 
as modem wnters do 

The indictment against Britain in connection with the Peace 
of 1763 is m essence the same as m 1713 — that for her own ends 
she concluded a separate peace without consulting her pnnapal 
allies, and that the motives behind this were once more blended 
with party rancour and rntrigue Above all, George III was 
anxious to nd himself of his great, but perhaps overpowering, 
minister, the elder Pitt, and Aosc as a substitute the miserable 
Bute, who embroiled our relanons wth the Contment by his 
Ignorance and perfidy Once more, it is possible to affirm 
that the mam objects of the war had been attained, and that 
Prussia was no longer m danger when we made our oivn terms 
ivith France, smee the death of the Empress Elizabeth had 
utterly transformed the whole situation by placing an ardent 
devotee of Fredenck on the Russian throne It is true that 
Fredenck, as soon as Russia drew back, had no difficulty m 
ma k i n g teems with Austria dit^, on the basis of retammg his 
essential conquests in Silesia It is also true that m Bntam there 
was keen resentment and mdignaaon at the desernon of 
Fredenck, who (as many old mn-signs still attest) was a very 
popular figure, that Bute was widely suspected of having been 
bnbed, and thatPitt’s great speech against the peace prchminanes 
voiced the true feelings of the nation Lastly, it is true that 
Fredenck, whose whole policy rested upon breaches of faith 
and sudden acts of aggression, wa^ the last who had much nght 
to complain of a htde sharp practice on the part of an ally 
But nothing can alter the fact that Britain by this crude return 
to the diplomacy of 1711, acquired a reputation for mconstancy 
as an ally which was to become a fixed idea m many contmenm 
minds No one did more to propagate this than Fredenck, 
who ivas ^waysharpmg on'* the mdecenc, 1 might almost say, 
infamous” way m which England had treated him, and on 
one occasion succeeded in fnistcating an Anglo-Russian alhance 
"The late frequent changes m England”, wrote Sir Andrew 
Mitdiell, our enVoy to Fredenck, “have created a d^rce of 
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tKc clnnctcnstic ecccpoon of the Peace of Pans m 1856, when 
PalmcntonwashotforacontinuanccofthcwaruntilRiissiacouId '' 
be docked ofmostofhernon-Rmsianprovmccs, and only yielded 
to pressure from the now pacific Napoleon III and his Staff 

If, as we saw, there have been occasions when party rancour 
dictated a change of policy, the explanation of Bnosh reserve 
has far more frequently been found m a refusal to be dratvn 
into what is now called a “conflict of ideologies”, and an 
instinctive feeling, a hundred times justified m practice, that 
the words “mtervenaon” and “non-mtcrvcntion”, so far from 
bemg crystal-clear, as might seem at fint sight, arc really among 
the most equivocal m the whole polincJ vocabulary Their 
interpretation hes beween two extremes On the one hand 
there IS the assumption dut every stare, being sovereign, is 
entitled to govern or misgovern itself without any interference 
from without the weak spot m this theory being that a certain 
degree of misgovcmment makes a state so easy a prey to 
ambitious or interested naghbours, as to render interference 
wdl mgh inevitable On the other hand there u the view that 
any assault upon the established order in one country is a 
menace to all other governments, and that intervention on 
each other’s behalf u not only a nght but a positive moral 
duty This theory m us turn obviously breaks down over the 
impossibiUty of inducing autoctaoc govemments to support 
even lawfully constituted democratic governments, or vice versa, 
neither side bemg content to perpetuate political systems dis- 
tasteful to them The trouble is that so often orthodoxy is 
claimed to be Afy Doxy, while heterodoxy is yp«r Doxy, and 
who shall judge benveen us’ 

The classic example ofmtcrvcntionist theory is that ofBurke, 
who spokcof a “Revolution of doemne and theoretic dogma” 
Argumg that it was an error to rdy too much “on the formality 
of treaties and compacts”, he went on to contend that “men 
are not acd to one another by papers and seals They are led to 
assoaatc by resemblances, by conformities, by sympatiucs It 
IS with nanons as with mdividuals Nothmg is so strong a ae 
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of amity between nation and nation as correspondence m laws, 
customs, manners and habits of bfc” It followed logically 
that the nations of Europe had both the duty ^d the right to 
combme, as “the Grand Vicinage of Europe", m order to 
destroy the pest wlzich had found its way into their midst 
But for all the genume alarm, and at times even pamc, kindled 
m this country by the revolutionary doctrines proclaimed m 
Pans and soon finding expression m a pohey of European 
conquest, Pitt never ventured far upon the thin ice of pohncal 
theory and made more than one overture of peace to the new 
mien of France He must have rcahsed only too clearly that 
one mam reason why his alhes of the Coahtion proved iuch 
broken reeds was that behind all their high-soundmg phrases 
they were more than ever bent upon terntonal aggrandisement 
(their conclusion of the Second PohshjParnuon m the very week 
of Louis XVl’s execution is the classic example), and looked 
upon England mamly as a source of subsidies for the furtherance 
of cheir designs Moreover, without seeking to detract from 
Pitt's noble quahaes of resolution, courage and endurance — 
the stmeture upon whidi his successors at last tiunbed to 
victory — It must be said that he was never closely convenant 
with me dctaib of the European situation (the very opposite 
of the Frci/ch myth which saw pjtt’s personahty at the bottom 
of every act of policy or war*) and that the most famous of 
all his orations, proclaimmg “Sccunty” as Britam's supreme 
aim, silenced by its eloquence, but did not meet, the charge of 
“ambiguity” levelled against him \ 

Equally remote from Burke and from Pitt was the cautious 
attitude of Castlereagh towards the at first veiled, but mcreasmgly 
open, “interventiomsm" of the Holy Alliance The idea of 
a “Confederation of Europe”, ostensibly based on “the pre- 
cepts of the Chnstian rehgion— jusuce chanty and peace", 
but really mtended to establidi the alhed Powers as “delegated 
by Providence” to conduct the affairs of Europe, u as too much 
for Casdercagh, who, for alllus conservatism freely recognised 
the extent to which Bntish hbernes rested upon the Revolunon 
of i6S8 — doubtless the most conservative of all revolutions. 
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m that It asserted ancient constitutional nghts against a pegured 
King Treating this “Holy Alliance'’ as “a piece of subhme 
my'sncism and nonsense*’, Castlercagh found it necessary to 
humour Tsar Alexander as its author and motive force, and 
indeed he svas only too ready to co-operate m the new system 
of "Diplomacy by Conference" as Professor Webster has aptly 
called It The value of personal contact benveen the statesmen 
of difiercnt countnes was one of the mam lessons of the Grand 
Alluncc, and Castlercagh while he hved did more than any 
nun to make it a reality But he grew increasingly reserved 
as It became apparent that to the three autocrats the Holy 
Alliance was an instrument for upholding autlionty, chcckmg 
progressive ideas and acquiring a pretext for mtcrfcrcncc m 
countnes where such ideas seemed to be gainmg ground The 
slightly cumbrous phrascs-m which he clodicd his objections to 
the Tsar’s later suggesadn of a mutual guarantee of “ the existmg 
order of thmgs m thrones as well as in temtones”, soli have 
their pracacal bearing on the affain of the world and mdecd 
the dilemma which faced Castlercagh once more faces his * 
successor Jn a somewhat modified form “The idea of an 
‘Alliance Sohdnre’", he argued “by which every state shall 
be bound to support the state of succession, government and 
possession withm all other states from violence and attack, upon 
condition of rccavmg for itself a similar guarantee, must be 
understood as morally unplymg the possessor’s establishment 
of such a system of general government as may secure and 
enforce upon all Kings and nations an mtcmal system of peace 
and justice Till the mode of constructing such a system shall 
be devised, the consequence is inadmissible, as nothmg could 
be more immoral or more prejudicial to the character ofgovem- 
ment generally than the idea that their force was collectively 
to be prosntuted to the support of estabhshed power, without 
•any ecjmidetiiWWi ssf tive eafitsnJt to which it was ahused” 
lay already the unbndgcd gulf between the two ideologies that 
were soon to divide Europe, and that confront us once more 
today, stnppcd of their Icginmut husk and therefore not always 
immediately recognisable 
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The difference benveen the somewhat icy Castlcrcagh and 
the ever impetuous Canning has often been pomted out the 
details are to be found m the classical biographies of Professors 
Webster and Temperley But it is of capital importance for 
a right understaning of the mam trends of Bntish policy 
throughout the century, to realise that even before Castlcrcagh s 
death m 1822 Europe was rapidly fallmg into two mam camps, 
and that, despite a certam difference m outlook towards the 
first tentative experiment in mtcmational government (a dif- 
ference which forces us to deny to Canmng the claim which 
we allow to Castlereagh, of being one of the spiritual ancestors 
of the League of Naaons), thfcre was m fundamentals an agree- 
ment between Castlcrcagh and Canning which the briUiant 
Mcttermch, misled by his personal likes and dislikes, never 
ftthomed Already in 1820 Casdereagh had warned Jus alhcs 
that Bntam could not approve of “any attempt to reduce to 
an abstract rule of conduct possible cases of mierference m the 
internal afiairs of mdependent states", and whJe no less eager 
than they to avert revoluaons, objected to their ambition of 
becommg “the armed guardians of all thrones" He boldly 
faced die faa that “the House of Hanover could not well 
mamtam the pnnciples on which the House of Stuart forfeited 
the throne" The idea propounded at the Congress of Troppau, 
that the Powers were enuded, “by peaceful means, or if need 
be by arms, to bring back the guilty state mto the bosom of the 
great alliance”, was one to which Casdereagh was not for 
a moment ready to subsenbe 

In view of the events of our own tune, it is permissible to 
Imger over the situation of a century ago, which amid very 
obvious differences presents so many curious analogies For 
It was the Spanish Revolution of 1820 and the senes of incidents 
which It provoked m Italy, that finally brought to a head the 
conflict of opinion between the three Eastern and the two 
Western Powers France of die Restoration, it is true, could 
not as yet, despite her thin cmnsntuaonal veneer, be reckoned 
m the same category as Bntam and mdeed French mtcrvcntion 
on behalf of the Spanish Bourbons was condemned m terms 
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of extraordinary openness and seventy not merely m the 
debates of the House of Commons, but m the Speech from the 
' Throne But a collision was averted, and Bntish annoyance 
died dowTi as it became apparent that at least one aim of the 
French had been to forest^ the threatened intervention of 
Russu and Austria m the cause of extreme legitimism, and also 
that France, on her own vexed admission, drew httic or no 
profit from the cxpedinon Never was the Duke of Wellington 
a better prophet than when he declared that “there is no 
country in Europe in the affairs of which foreigners can interfere 
With so httle advantage as Spam” and it is a maxim more than 
ever deservmg of close attennon today Canmng himself held 
that Wellingtons atntudc turned die scale "I dislike die 
Spanish mutmy, revolution and everything that has been the 
consequence”, the Duke told Cannmg, but “I dislike soil more 
the conduct of the French Government" But with all die 
prestige of the Peninsular victor he upheld “the pnnaple, not 
to interfere m the mtemal aifaits of any foreign country, except 
m a case of necessity, bemg convmced that we could not inter- 
fere with advantage to such country, or with honour to our- 
selves” This is not very far from Gmnmg’s own maxun, that 
We should “not interfere except m great emergencies, and then 
With commandmg force” 

Cannmg, then, laid down three specific conditions of 
neutrality — that our anaent Portuguese ally should not be 
attacked, that there should be no French interference m Spanish 
Amenca, and that France should tn no case "push military occupa- 
tion of Spam into political possession” Subject to these three 
reservanons, he would not go to war, though he considered 
that the support given to Ferdmand VII against his people 
'“struck at the root of the Bntish Constttuuon” Even earher 
he had Eiken the Imc that “as Great Bntam did not put forward 
her own pohacal xosantaons as the model oa whidi chose of 
other states were to be framed or as the only system fiotn which 
nation^ freedom and happmess could flow, so neither could 
she allow France to make her own example a rule for other 
tiauons ” It IS open to argument whcdier Cannmg always 
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earned tlus maxim into practice it is certain that some of his 
successors, and Palmerston m particular, acted quite otherwise, 
and gave active help to one of die nval facaons in Spam and m 
Portugal, with the dchberate object of entrenchmg constitu- 
tional, as agamst autocratic, government 

Spam has, mdeed, for all its geographical and spiritual apart- 
ness, only too often raised European issues m an acute form 
The extreme case for “our most deaded mterference” was 
then put by Sir James Mackmtosh, when he declared that 
"never until the fatal Congress of Vieima was England regarded 
m any other hght than as the champion of the mdcpendcnce of 
nations and the hberties ofmankmd”, and agam by Hobhouse, 
who claimed that "the honour of England was mvolved m 
the preservation of die free msntuaons of the Contment”. 
Brougham denounced "the conspiracy of the great band of 
tyrants agamst the hberaes of free states", but Peel, m words 
to which Mr Eden, might convemently appeal, deprecated the 
idea of "a war of prmciples”, while hopmg that "England 
would never be the advocate of despotism" and Cannmg 
backed him with a sarcastic reference to "those who thmk 
that with a view of conabatmg the Contmcntal Powers and of 
winnmg them away more readily from their purpose, we should 
have addressed them as tyrants and despots, framphng on the 
rights and libcracs of mankmd” A year later Canning was 
soil more cautious he doubted the Spanish people’s support 
for the consanmon, and asked whether it was "pohey to hold 
no commumon except with states which possess free constitu- 
tions” "He knew it was mamtaincd by some that England 
ought to sec herself up as a barrier for all Europe, against 
pnnaplcs ofa despotic tendency but he could not be penuaded 
that It was the pohey of England to do hghdy any act which 
might plunge herself and all Europe mto a bloody and unceasmg 
• war” And "of all wars,*’ be added, “wars of opimon have 

Events amply jusufied Cannmg m the Spanish crisis but 
It IS useless to pretend that he adopted a consistent or logical 
attitude m South America, Portugal or Greece Indeed it is 
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to him that wc trace the g^o^Vlng difficulty of defining “inter- 
venuon” and “non-mtcrvcntion” which reached its height 
under Palmerston With the memory of his decisive part in 
sending troops for the defence of Portugal against Napoleon, 
Canning did not hesitate for a moment m 1826 to send the 
miUtary help for wluch the Government of the child Queen 
Mana appealed In one of his most famous speeches he now 
reminded the House of Commons that a few years earher he 
had pleaded for “neutrahty, not only between contending 
nanons, but between contendmg principles”, as the sole means 
of mamtaining that balance of power which he beheved to be 
“essential to the welfare of mankmd” But m the Spanish 
threat to Portugal he now saw the imminence of a war “not so 
much of anmes as of opuuons*’, though he made it clear that 
French pohey no longer caused him alarm, and argued that 
the Balance of Power on which lie set such store was “a standard 
perpetually varymg as avihsaaon advances and as new nations 
spring up” 

It was on this same occasion chat Canning uttered his famous 
phrase, "I called the New World into existence to redress the 
balance of the Old” His steady pohey of “Hands Off” to 
other European Powers, even more than die attitude ofPresident 
Monroe, tendered possible the independence of the South 
Amencan colomes and in the same way the recognition winch 
he accorded to the Greek insurgents was one of the principal 
factors which eventually brought a free Greece mto existence 
In both cases Canning’s policy was compounded of theory and 
practice considerable commercial mtcrcsts were at stake, and 
m allowing this fact to turn the scale in favour of belligerent 
nghts, he could argue that sooner or later a Government’s 
inabihty to quell an msurrectton gives the organiser of the latter 
a right to de facto recogmnon Whether a real distincaon can 
be drawn between a national upnsmg against foreign rule and' 
a avil war between co-naaonals, is a knotty problem of inter- 
naoonal law, which could not be solved within the bounds 
set to this volume 

Canning’s pohey remamed a torso, but m effect he had com- 
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pletely drawn back from what he sarcastically called die “ Areo- 
pagme” method of diplomacy, and for the time had substituted 
a Triple Alliance with France and Russia, cuttmg across the 
ahgnments of the Holy Alliance and leadmg logically to inter- 
vention in the Greek question Canning’s great enme, in the 
interested eyes of Mcttemich, was that he laid fresh stress upon 
“the interests of England”, while admitting her mtimate con- 
nection with the system of Europe, that he frankly rccognued 
the mcompatibihty of aims between the Western and the 
Eastern Powers, and refused ro be dragged at the heels of the 
latter That he too, like Mettcrmch and Nicholas, tended to 
mterpret “intervention” and “non-mtcrvcntion" according to 
whether progressives or reacoonancs in any particular country 
stood most in need of outside help, can hardly be domed, and 
thus renders it almost meviuble Aat his statesmanship should 
today be judged by predilections of the Right or Left 

tendency was greatly accentuated m the middle of the 
century under Palmerston and Russell, who, mdeed, sought to 
turn the point of mtcrvention against its original advocates 
In 1836 Palmerston tried to convice his rather easy-going chief 
Melbourne, that “the division of Europe into two camps" was 
already an accomplished fact, as a result of the July Revolution 
of 1830 The three Eastern Powers — Russia, Austria, Prussia — 
so he argued, “fancy their mtcrests lie in a direcaon opposite 
to that where we and France conceive ours to be placed The 
separaaon is not one of words but of things not the effect 
of capnee or of will, but produced by the force of occurrences 
The Three and die Two think differently, and therefore they 
act differently, whether it be as to Belgium, or Poland, or 
Spam.” But already m 1833 Palmerston, while argumg before 
the House England’s great interest in the mamtenance of 
European peace, gave it as the Government’s view that this 
could ‘most easily, most safely and most securely be attained 
by the mamtenance of a firm and since alliance between France 
and this country” Hitcr m die same year he elaborated further 
the pnnciples on which he sought to rest his pohey, and openly 
declared 'constitutional states to be the natural allies of this 
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country” and thcxr mdepcndence something that could “never 
be a matter of mdifTerencc to the British Parhament, or, I should 
hope, to the Bnmh Pubhc” “Let persons recommend”, he 
went on, “as much as they will, die propnety of England 
withdrawing itself from all political connection %vith the rest 
of the world, my opmion is that as long as our commerce is of 
importance to us, as long as Contmcntal armies arc m existence, 
as long as it IS possible that a Power m one quarter may be 
dangerous to a Power m another, so long must England look 
with mterest on the transacnons of the Comment ” 

Amid the gathenng force of revoluoonary current m the 
'forties, while other Governments sought the remedy m dams 
rather than m canahsauon, Palmerston steadily preached to 
other Governments the doctnne of timely and “spontaneous ^ 
concession” as m every way far less dangerous than concessions 
"wrung from them by the pressureofimpenous circumstances” 
and only too apt to disturb the rclauons of Crown and people 
Events proved him only too nght, though he unfortunately 
had not possessed the taa or persuasiveness needed to convert 
tecalatrant rulers In the year that preceded the great Mcplosion 
of 1848, durmg a debate on Portugal, he openly avowed that 
“the recall of the [Portuguese] Parhament” was "the main- 
spnng” of his pohey, and proceed to state this as a generally 
apphcable prmaplc “ Our duty, our vocanon, is not to enslave, 
but to sec free, and I may say, without any vamglonous boast 
or withouf great oScncc to anyone, that we stand at the head of 
moral, socii and political a-vihsanon Our task is to lead the 
way and to direct the march of other nations I do not think 
we ought to goad on the unwilling or force forward the 
reluctant but when we sec a people battlmg agamst difficulues 
and ol^tacles in the pursuit of their nghts, we may be permitted 
to encourage them with our sympathy and cheer them with 
our approbaaon, and even, if occasion requires to lend them 
a hclpmg hand ” It is not surpraing that such phrases were 
widely misunderstoodandrescntedmauthontanan circles, while 

kmdlmg corresponding claoon among all advocates of hberal 
and consatuuonal reform It is necessary to add the reminder 
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that die unpalatable Torra m which Palmerston ofTered advice, 
for instance to Austria or the Pope, had die very opposite effect 
from that intended, and created an entirely false impression 
as to his true aims Prince Schwaraenberg and Pranas Joscpli 
m particular looked upon him as favouring rc\ olunon at the 
time when he was refusing ro rarogiuse the Hungarian exiles 
and writing instructions in the sense that the maintenance of 
the Austrian Empire was a vital European mterest 
Whatever else may be said of Palmerston, it must be admitted 
that he meant what he said and when he gave a ^vamlng or 
a threat, followed it up by equivalent acnon — and not merely 
against the lesser Powers, though his treatment of Greece can 
only be described as that of a big bully But Russell as Foreign 
Sccretar) m the ‘sucacs combmed with a passion for interference 
a soil more didactic and imtatmg tone, and an unfortunate 
tendency to take up positions wluch he was not always prepared 
to defend His admirers generally adduce the decul^e moral 
and diplomaae support which he gas e to tlic cause of Italy as 
his most lasting title to fame but it is necessary to qualify tins 
by a reminder that to the \ cty last he lacked any clearly thought- 
out pobey on this burning problem of his nmc, as is showTi bj 
his statement m Parlunicnt as late as Februar) 1861 (eighteen 
months after Solferino, nine months after Garibaldi’s Sialian 
mumph, and on the c\c of the King of Naples surrendenng 
hii last fortress), expressmg a prcicrcncc for *‘/«e KingJorni cf 
/ralyratlicrthanoncl” Tlicrcw^as moreover, a stnking contrast 
between his support of nationaht) m Italy and his reactionary 
and hostile attitude towards the Serbian and Roumanun nio\ e- 
ments Under him thepolic) ofintcrfcrcnccreaclicd its supreme 
fusco m the quesnoni of Poland and of the Danuh Duchiw, 
m each of \\ hicli Russell receded from Im onginal posutpn w ith 
great loss of presage ro Bntam and grave injury to the small 
nations which lud rashly relied upon hu support Tlic soreness 
hy aW/ *svd hj htt iv.ww.l’a’.vsuv havfXiXfs* -sif •twv' 
relations with Atnenca. led to a rebound in favour of strict 
non-mten entton and thn comaded with deems e changes in 
the balance of forces m Furope, as a result of Prussu’s successn c 
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victoncs over Austria and France and the rcconsatunon of the 
old alliance of the three Eastern Powers Bntam’s almost 
impregnable naval position at that penod atoned for her con- 
sciousness of impotence on land, in face of the new consenpt 
armies of the Contment and for a time Conservatives and 
Liberals, who had alternately mclmed towards insular ideas, 
were agreed m their desire to keep out of European entangle- 
ments None the less, m the ’seventies the echpse of France 
and the msigmficance of Italy left Bntam uncomfortably iso- 
lated m face of the three great Empires and this time it waS the 
Conservatives under Disraeli who favoured a resumption of 
aenve mtervenaon, spurred on m the first instance by suspiaon 
of Russia and by the strong remnants of the old Turcophil 
illusion One great difference between 1854-6 and 1876-8 is 
that the nation, so firmly united m its earlier frenry that two 
sucdi recent heroes as Cobden and Bright found themselves 
shghted and flung aside when they opposed war, was now deeply 
divided on the issue of suppomng Turkey agamst her Christian 
subjects, at the nsk of a conflict with Russia In the great 
Eastern Crisis preapitated by the Bosman rising and the Bul- 
ganan massacres, neither Disraeh nor Gladstone was able to 
impose bis will and the ultimate settlement more nearly reflected 
the mind of Salisbury, who m all Near Eastern questions stood 
almost exactly between, them, and who was very tightly 
Turcophobc without being Russophil 
If the rebound from Palmerston’s and Russell’s “muddle and 
meddle”* to isolation had spent itself by the time of Disraeli’s 
Victory m 1874, the second rebound was all the stronger owmg 
to the deep dissensions of the Eastern Crisis and the dissatis- 
faction of the extremists with the final settlement, and resulted 
in a fresh attempt to avoid Contmentai commitments The 
’ei^hues and ’nmeaes — durmg which-Erancc steadily revives, 
but in a hypcrsensiove and rAalTcnging mood, and m which 
the scramble for colomes, espcaally m Afoca reaches its height 

^arc also the period of Bntam ’s wouJd-be isolation, 

and simultaneously of a growmg perception of its dangers 
* The phr^e of thar enemy die elder Lord Derby 
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In this connection it remains to mHicatc one increasingly 
important factor m the sphere of foreign pohcy, namely the 
influence of pubhc opimon, as voiced in the press no less than 
m Parhamcnc itself Since the days of Canning, who first 
based diplomatic action on an appeal to pubhc opinion, to those 
of Balfour, who finally asscned Parhament’s authonty as to 
any cession of territory, and of the post-war penod, when the 
precedent ofsubmitting treaties to Parhamcnt before ratification 
became well mgh, if not absolutely, irrevocable, there has been 
a steady decline m the Crown’scontrol offorcign pohcy, though 
the short reign of Edward VII shows what immense, if im- 
ponderable, influence it soil possesses and this decline is un- 
doubtfcdly due in part to the increased dependence of the 
Cabinet, both coUecovcIy and individually, upon a vocal if 
not neccssanly wcU-infotmed, public opinion The skill with 
which ministers controlled or manipulated that opinion has of 
course vaned according to diaracters and circumstances, long 
before what we now call propaganda was tmented much 
depended also upon the readiness or reluctance of mdividual 
governments to keep the pubhc properly informed, to gi\ c it 
a lead at the right tune and thus to prevent outbursts of passion 
or of panic The origins of the Crimean War rc\eal what 
havoc can be ^vrought by an ill-informed and ill-lcd public 
opinion * The Eastern Cnsis of the 'scvcnocs shoivs how even 
a strong and aggressi\ e Government’s policj can be deflected 
or paraj)*scd by open dissensions m the countr) The extent to 
which public opinion is sensime to moral usues, and thereby 
exercises restraint upon us Government, finds abundant illus- 
trations throughout tlicnuictccntli ccntur> —from Wilbcrforcc’s 
agitation against the Slave Trade to Cobden and Bnght'i 
pcnodic mtervennon in die spJiere of foreign polic), ro the 
wrath kindled by "Diilganati Horrors" in die Seventies and 
by the Armenian massacres m the ’nineties Hand m hand vs irh 
strch oariants of jrfeahsm went the growing demand m mrc^- 

' Mr Mimn » book TV Tn-my ^ cj Leri Jrtfrfci 

ibe cl>n«st iruJy of tU wtcmtfj in the b«kpro«nJ of which 

so oftni iwjyi pohcy to inJ fto 
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Icctual circles for the extension and vindication of a sj’stcm of 
mtemaaonal law and for the application of methods of arbitra- 
tion Such problems assumed a nesv and more insistent form 
about the turn of the century, when Amcnca and Japan began 
to be factors tn European as well as Pacific problems, and when 
the conception of ‘ World Affain” rapidly took on a new 
mcamng These are realincs which tymcal statesmen must take 
into account and there is no more signal example m our lustory 
than the movement of opmion which swept the country w hen 
the news of Germany’s attack upon Belgium amved 
This country has never insisted upon identity of pohtical 
outlook as a basts of alliance and friendship, as our relations 
with the Second Empire, with Turkc) , with Tsansc Russia and 
now with the USSR, amply testify There have indeed been 
many obvious cases m which geography or economics or 
military necessity render an aUmce, or at the least parallel 
diplomatic action, between a and a despotic country both 
possible and effecave We shall have to consider later how far 
such co-opcration has been rendered more difficult m our own 
day by the nsc of totabtanan ideas and by a mihtant intolerance 
of all other poliucal views for which the great autocraacs of 
pre-war days offer no precedent 

This brief summary of tendencies has deliberately relied foe 
Its most frequent illustrations upon carher penods rather than 
that immediately preceding the Great War for this method 
tends to bnng home the lesson of continuity and unchangeable 
interests It would be a fatal error to overload such a sketdi 
■with any enquiry mto the quesnon of War Ongins Today, 
despite profound divergences of view on many vital points, 
almost sdl historians are at least agreed upon the uoUcy of dis- 
tmguishing between the two categories of causes — the im- 
mediate and frie ulumate — and adimt that responsibility for 
the latter must rest wuth all die Great Powers and with some 
lesser Powers also The exact ptopornons of that responsibihty 
It will perhaps never be possible to estimate but I do most 
camesdy beheve that we have already reached a stage at which 

3 a 
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the supporters of conflicting views caif discuss them together 
with conviction, and it may be even with passion, but \snthout 
mutual msult and m a sincere ‘^deavour to add a few stones 
to the dam which is to protect humanity against a fresh bursting 
of the floods Speakmg for myself, I would even go so far as 
to accept the view, put forward by Dr Fnednch Hertz m his 
penetratmg study of the deeper causes of the Great War,* 
that no nanon had dehberatcly planned the catastrophe which 
actually befell Europe m August ipi4 This is of coune a very 
different thing from saymg that no nanon had war plans, or 
was prepared to nsk ivar to attam its immediate aim m each 
case the facts overwhelmingly bear out the contrary And 
agam, while acquitting William 11 and his entourage of any 
concrete plan for war in the summer of 1914, 1 fail to see how 
any close student of the diplomatic documents now available 
(and not least of all, of the reports of successive German 
Ambassadors m London to the Berlin Government) can fail to 
reach the conclusion chat chose who controlled German policy 
m the opening years of the century were pursuing aims which 
involved hegemon) by land and sea, and consequently a sur- 
render on the part of all three Powers of the Triple Entente such 
as neither safety nor prestige could permit It is simp]y fuolc 
to suggest tlut your attitude is not aggressive because it is at 
any moment open to your opponent to abandon the struggle 
and place himself m an mfenor posiuon Sir Eyre Crow c put 
his finger on the mam clue when he swote of German) m 1912 
“She wants to liavc an absolutcl) free liand m dealing svith 
any problem of foreign pohey, without fear of mectmg svith 
the opposition of third parties She wants to make herself so 
strong that she can dictate terms to cn ct) Pow cr ” 

The crucial points m Britain's attitude tow^ards German) m 
those years may be summed up very succmctly m the tlircc 
foUowmg directions Fintly Bncain sought to promote general 
kfj a vents rmnun ■ani •wnlenaaniffigs votii as 
remove cxnnng points of fnenon — in other worth, fint mth 
France as the nearest, and as die neighbour wnth whom there 

’ voL I (ZuncH, 19^7). 
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were the lai^cst number of unregulated qacsuoiis, then wth 
Russia, and then wtth Germany (and that this was no mere 
platonic wish is shown by Grey s dealings with Germany dunng 
the Ambassadonal Conference m the Balkan Wan, and soil 
more by the agreements respecting the Portuguese colonics and 
the Bagdad Railway, whiA were ready for signature by the 
spring of 3914) Secondly, so far from trying to isolate Ger- 
many, she tried to act as a bndge between the two groups of 
Powers, and thereby to dimmish fncuon and make a rcahty of 
the Concert of Europe but at the same amc she could not be 
blmd to the fact that Germany, $0 far from reciprocatmg this 
desire, was above all bent upon detaching Bntam from existing 
ahgnmcnts Then, as now, there could, and can, be no final 
settlement between Bntam and Germany until thebtter realises 
that our aim is not to transfer our allegiance from one Power 
or group to another, but to add her friendship to those friend- 
ships which we already possess,* and thus promote a general 
appeasement, but never to hoist any Power to hegemony on 
out shoulders Thirdly, a sure instinct taught her the absolute 
necessity of naval supenonty for a Power whose mtercsts were 
world-wide and who, if her fiect were once defeated, would be 
instantly at the mercy of every plunderer She recognised this 
to he no less true of the German army (1918 proved this), 
but m no way whatever of the German navy she never pre- 
sumed to dictate to Bcrlm the size of that navy, but from every 
tcjecaon of a naval hohday and from every fresh effort of 
Admiral Tirpitz to steal a march upon us, she gnmiy drew her 
own conclusions 

With regard to immediate responsibility m 1914 it must 
suffice to pome out the strange fluctuations of the German 
barometer for measuring war-guiit At first fhe chief villam 
was Grey, but long h^re the puhhesaon of the '‘Briasb 
Diplomauc Documents” (edited by Gooch and Tempetley) 
had ovcrwhclmmgly disproved his guilt, other exculpatory 
evidence had led to a tonmg down of the attack upon him 

• “To bnng the two groups nearer”, so Lichnowsfcy summed up Grey’s 
programme, and no one has ever summed it up more tenely 
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For a time Pomcare and Izvolsky shared the blame between 
tliem, and while the latter cannot be altogether acquitted, it 
has long since become clear chat he had far too httle influence 
upon ms own Government to quahfy as the maker of a Russian 
war pohey, and of a conspiracy between them there has never 
been any real evidence The attack was then concentrated upon 
the Russian mobilisanon order as the actual cause of war, unal 
irtranspired thatthe'threcmobihsanons — ^Russian, Austro-Hun- 
ganan and German — all took place quite mdcpendcntly of each 
other As a last attempt to discover a scapegoat, there was 
a determined onslaught upon Serbia, whose Government was 
alleged to have been pnvy to the plot against the Archduke’s 
life and for a time the apparent mdifference shown by the 
Pah£ Cabinet to these chiiges, and its failure to publish the 
necessary documents, lent a certam plausibility to the campaign 
among those unacquainted with the complex party situation 
m post-war Jugoslavia and its bearings upon the problem But 
\ latterly this campaign also has languished, m proportion as the 
relations of Berlin and Belgrade grew positively cordial Today, 
by a process of exclusion, suspicion is turning back to die 
Austro-Hunganan Government, whose mouves m risking and 
eventually prcapitatmg war had nothing to do with a possible 
compliaty of Serbia, for which they admittedly had no evidence 
whatsoever till a much later date For them the all-important 
question was whether or not Vienna would have the full 
mihtary backing of Berlin m the event of war 

There are many grounds for sharing Grey’s view, exprfesed 
m cold blood long afterwards, that if the Ambassadonal Com- 
mittee which was so successful m handling the problems of 
the Balkan War m the winter of 1912-15 had still been in 
existence, or could have been reconsntuted, it would have been 
possible to avert the break-down of negouadom m July 1914 
On the other hand, the best case that can be made out for 
Germany is that put forward soon after the War by Professor 
Each Brandenburg — that if she had not given her full backing 
to Austru-Hungary in 1914 (after having decisively held her 
back m 1913) she would have lost her only rcluble ally and 
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perhaps found herself m complete isolaaon But this cannot 
obscure the ominous meaning of the Hoyos mission to Berlm, 
of Viktor Naumann’s mission to Vienna, and ofjagow’s mter- 
fercnce -vvidi the date of deUvery of the ultimatum to Serbia 
and there remains as a still more decisive factor the “ Schheffen 
Plan” for hacking through Belgium before Russia could be 
ready It is this which gives to the Belgian question its immense 
double significance, at once from the moral and from the 
strategic point of view 

In matters of foreign pohey die first requirement — so suc- 
cessive Governments ha\e told us, though not always actmg 
according to their own pnnaple — ^is an informed and sane 
public opiruon, knowing the essentials of our past history, 
proud of our free uisatuaons and ready for sacnficc m their 
defence, and not least of all, strenuously avoiding that blend of 
aggressiveness and jumpmess which characterised it in mid- 
Victonan days A sober realism must be our ideal recognising 
that interference Is undesirable, but isolation either impossible 
or fraught with appalling danger, and that the mam problem 
of statesmanship is to reconcile specifically Bntish mtcrests ivith 
that svider mtcmaaonalism which alone offers hope of peace 
and progress in our distracted Europe I have the firm hope that 
those who desire to face hard facts and to profit by them ivill 
not be angry with me for the plain speaking of the following 
pages 
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SOMB ASPECTS OF BRITISH WAR POLICY 

I T lies quite outside my present purpose to give die full 
history of British pohey during and since the Great War 
But there are certain aspects of it which it may be well 
to stress as part of that readjustment of focus which is so 
necessary under the altered circumstances of the present day 
It has long smee become the merest truism thaf what turned 
British opinion and the man m the street from neutrahty to 
action was not any real perception of our own danger or even 
of what may be regarded as pohacal commitments, but a wave 
of sentiment agomst the German invasion of Belgium, against 
the cynical phrases by which die German Chancellor sought 
to justify It and against the terrorist measures by which it was 
hoped to quell Belgian resistance It only gradually became 
clear that our attitude was compounded of duree things (i) our 
determination to uphold Belgian mdependence, not merdy as 
pair of our obligations under die Treaty of iSjp, but as a 
restatement m modem times of Britain’s vital concern m the 
Narrow Seas and Low Countnes, which had repeatedly shaped 
our policy ever since the days of Elizabeth, (2) the percepaon 
that the conquest of Belgium might well be followed by the 
complete overthrow of France as a factor m European pohnes, 
and that the German offer to abstam from naval action in the 
Channel could m no way be a substitute for this, and (3) the 
conviction that Germany, the chief military Power m Europe, 

^ could have no motive m seeking naval equality widi the chief 
naval Power 'also, unless she aimed at absolute hegemony m 
Europe, and that wth her victory over France our naval 
security, and mdeed our genetal secunty, would be at an end 
in one word, prompt mtervenoon was necessary to prevent 
Germany — cither direcdy or dirougli her Allies — becoming 
master of the Contmcnc and it was only after the ^var had been 
^vagcd for some time that it became apparent that the much- 
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vaunted Balance of Po\% cr— which Bntam then iinqucsnonably 
wished to uphold — was also a thing of the past, and that France 
and Russia, c\ cn if supplemented by Bntam and Italy, were not 
m a military seme a match for the Gennan Powen, and tins 
not merely because of the supenot geographical and strategic 
advantage conferred fa) mtenor fanes of communication, but 
absolutely, on the basis of man-power, equipment, mobihty, 
and organisation The confident pre-w ar calculations of mih tary 
pundits like Colonel Repington were drastically disproved by 
c\cnts 


THE SECRET TREATIES 

For quite a long penod m the War there was no attempt 
to define Bnush v,ar-aims All else was subordinated to the 
desperate need ofwardmg offa succession ofviaonous enemy 
offensives on different fronts and there was a very pardonable 
reluctance on the part of our statesmen to divide up the skm 
of the beat before he had been killed— a phrase wbch I 
remember Sir Edward Grey once using m pnvate conversation 
m the first ^v^nter of the Avar They did, it is true, pledge them- 
selves in honour to restore the mtegnty and mdependcncc of 
Belgium and of Serbia and Mr Asquidi’s eloquent version of 
this pledge was more than once ofiraally renewed “We shall 
never sheathe the sword until the rights of the smaller 
naoonahnes of Europe are placed upon an unassailable founda- 
tion, and until the mihtacy dommaaon of Prussia is wholly 
and finally destroyed “ They also assumed mutual under- 
takings agamst separate peace On the other hand certain secret 
treaties were concluded (i) the Treaty of London (26 April 
1915) which conceded to Italy the mastery of the Adnanc, 
the possession of Istna and half Dalmatia and the control of 
Albania, {2) the Convenoon which recognised Russia’s claim to 

Constantmoplc and die Straits (18 March 1915), and (3) the 
Treaty of August 1916, which iKOgnised Roumama’s nght to 
annex not omy all the Roumanian districts of Austria and 
Hungary, but also large tracts of purely Magyar temtory as 
far as the nver Tisza All three treaties were wholly mcom- 
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paable with that settlement on a basis of nationality and self- 
determination to which the Allies paid constant lip-service 
It was not really till January 3917 that the atatude of President 
Wilson comp^ed the rival belligerents to defme their war 
aims more closely and it was then that the Allies announced 
their desire for “tlie reorganisation of Europe”,* on the triple 
basis of “respect for nanonahties and of the right to full security 
and hberry of econormc development possessed by all peoples 
small and great, and at the same time upon territorial conven- 
tions and mtemational setdements such as to guarantee land 
and sea frontiers against unjustified attack” and this was to 
mvolvc the restitution of lost temtory, “the hberation of the 
Itahans, as also of the Slavs, Roumamans and Czechoslovaks 
from foreign dommanon”, and the ending of Turkish rule m 
Europe This answer, though m some respects vague and 
equivocal, was a landmark in the war, for the contrast between 
It and the German atutude, leading logically to a pohcy of 
“fnghtfulness”, turned the scale m favour of Amencaa mter- 
venaon This, foUowmg so soon upon the Russian Revolution, 
ushered in a period of compctiavc programmes between the 
two groups The catchword “Peace without Annexations'' was 
canvassed to and fro, and great and well-mcnted embarrassment 
was caused when the new Bolshevik Government, at the end 
of 1917, began to pubbsh the texts of the secret treaties as proof 
of the mcomgiblc impenabsm of all the bourgeois Govern- 
ments, and in the hope of dnving a wedge between them and 
their American albes, who had undertaken no such obligations 
As a result the Albes, individually and collectively, dnfeed into 
a sort of competition of pledges, seeking to keep up their own 
morale, to outbid or take the edge off Russia's revolutionary 
professions and to rctam the favour of America and of Wilson, 
the prophet of democracy 

In the opening montlis of 1918 confusion grew worse con- 
founded Revolutionary Russia, all so recently the foremost 

' It 15 pcrlups allowable to laenaoR diar rwo montlu carher I had 
publuhed m Tiie New Europe (9 Norember 1916) an article bearing thu 
very otic. The Reorganisation of Europe ' 
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champion of scIWctcrmmation, had faUcn into the hands of 
the Bolsheviks, v.ho abolished the Constituent Assembly and 
subsaruted a diaatonhip of the proletariat — degenerating into 
open terror and avil \\ ar — for the political hbemes to s\ hich the 
Provisional Govemment had aspired and it was upon this no 
longer free state diat Germany imposed on 3 March 1918 die 
Treaty of Brcst-Litovsk, by which Finland, the Baltic Provinces, 
Poland and Ukramc passed from Russia’s control Germany’s 
ambitions were sufHciend) revealed by her mihtary occupation 
of Kiev, Odessa, Riga and Kovno, by her attempts to maintain 
both Poland and Ukraine as vassal states, and by the drastic 
Peace of Bucarest (May 1918), which she imposed upon the 
now completely isolated Roumanians, and which, while re- 
ducing them to economic and finanaal vassalage, left them free 
to seek compensation m Bessarabia and thus to ensure Russian 
hosolicy to Umced Roumama 

SELF-DETERMINATION 

It IS absolutely essential, for any right understanding of the 
sequel, to bear m mind the rigorous and far-rcaching terms 
imposed by Germany under these treaties, and the complete 
contrast between her public professions — especially m answer 
to Pope Benedict’s peace move — and the secret aims which 
her statcsmen,and soldiers were all the time pursumg It is 
a simple fact that while Chancellor Michachs had in September 
1917 welcomed “the simultaneous and reciprocal hinitaaon 
of armaments” and “compulsory arbitration in mtemational 
disputes”, there had been <hscussions at the German Crown 
Council tending to insist upon die economic control ofBelgmm, 
the annexation of Luxembourg and some of the French numng 
dismcts, and similarly the economic control of Poland in the 
East, a great extension of territory in Silesia and on the Vistula, 
and virtual control of the Baltic Provinces The full terms which 
Germany, at various stages of die war, thought of imposing on 
the Allies soil remain a jealously guarded secret hut there arc 
grounds for supposing that the restitution ofBclgian and French 
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to destroy Germany or to alter her constitution. He further 
decUred that “the break-up of Austria-Hungaiy’ is no part of 
our '’war-aims”, but qualified this by demanding “genuine 
self-government” for her narionaliacs, and independence for 
Pohmd, adding two extremely vague phrases about “the legm- 
matc claims of the Italians’ ’ and justice foe ‘ ‘men of Roumanian 
blood and speech”. It is essential at this point to remember 
that when Revolutionary Russia repudiated the secret bargain 
with the Allies and gave them an excuse for regarding the 
Asia Minor pledges towards Italy as no longer vahd, they 
unfairly ignored the latter’s claim to compensation and thus 
left her with a fatal grievance. 

As regards Turkey, Mr Lloyd George drew a significant 
distmcnon betts'cen “the homelands of the Turkish race” and 
the four non-Turkish provinces of her Empire, Arabia, Meso- 
potamia, Sym and Palestine. He hinted darkly that “new 
circumstances” such as the Russian collapse and separate nego- 
tiations had modified the atneude of me Allies towards the 
treaty pledges nude to Russia earher m the war. Of the German 
colomcs he repeated earher dcclaraoons, that “they are held 
at the dispose of a Confetentx whose decisions must have 
primary regard to the wishes of the native inhabitants”. 

The ambiguity of many of these phrases merely reflected 
the doubts and hesitations of the Bnush Cabinet, and the extent 
to which, in the fourth year of the war, it was waiting upon 
military events and uncertain of the ultimate issue A perusal 
of General Smuts’s secret report to the "War Cabmet' reveals 
the further fact that the Cabinet itself, at this time, did not 
know “the revised vic>vs of our AlLes”, and had not reached 
“even provisional conclusions” on the questions discussed with 
Mensdorff. In any ease, there was still a complete deadlock, 
for the new German Chancdlor, Count Hcrtling,* actmg under 
pressure from German Headquarters, altogether repudiated 
Mr Lloyd George’ s conditions, refused to discuss Alsace, Poland 

* PoUisbed »« exUnso by Mr Uoyd George in Chapter ixx of his iVer 
Memoirs (sec especially V, p. *473) 

* Rachscag speech oCziJuaiaiy j$»l8. 
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(or even Belgium^ save as part of a general discussion) and 
expkatly rejected the mtcgnty of Allied territory as a basis 
of negotiation This led the Supreme War Council of the Allies 
on 4 February to denounce Germany’s “now openly disdosed 
plans of conquest and spohation”, and to preach renewed 
military effort until “a change of temper’’ could be produced 
“ m the enemy Governments and peoples’’ 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AS THE KEY 
Meanwhile the real imtianvc in consmicave peace terms 
passed to President Wilson, whose “Fourteen Points’’ were 
given to the world only three days after the speech of Lloyd 
George It will be necessary to examine them more fully in 
a later chapter m their bcanng upon the actual terms of peace ^ 
imposed by the Allies for the moment their essential features 
may be summed up very briefly as follows “ Open covenants 
of peace" mstead of secret diplomac), freedom of the seas, 
the removal of economic barriers, reduction of armaments, 
adjustment of colonial claims with due regard for the mtercsts 
of native popukaons, evacuation of afl Russian territory, 
restoration of Belgium and France and also of Alsace-Lorrame, 
fronuers for Italy on a basis of naaonahty, "autonomous de- 
velopment” for the peoples of Ausma-Hungary, evacuauon of 
occupied Balkan ternconcs and mdepcndencc of all Balkan 
states, autonomy for "the non-Turkish poruons" of the Otto- 
man Empire, Polish mdcpcndcncc and “a general associaaon 
of nations under specific covenants” The Fourteen Pomts 
caught tlie imagmaaon of the peoples and throughout J918 
became mcrcasmgly the rallying point for all who sought an 
agreed democratic peace It caimoc, however, be emphasised 
too strongly that the President himself subsequendy modified 
tlieir contents m certain very vital particulan, m lus three 
speeches of 1 1 Febaiary, 4 Jtdy and 27 Scpccmher 1918 and 
that the many ^^Tltc^ who today argue that Germany’s accep- 
tance of die Armistice svar contingent upon the enforcement of 
the Fourteen Points, as sudi. arc guilty of very grave mis- 
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representation. This is a matter of fundamental importance in 
any discussion of the Peace and of allied tmdertakings or allied 
good faith. 

After these three pronouncements from London, Washington 
and Bcrhn, the deadlock seemed absolute betsveen the two 
bclhgercnt groups, and on die side of the Central Powers 
Ludendorff and die soldiers completely dominated the aviUan 
advisers of the Emperor. In actual fact, the Allies stood irre- 
vocably committed to the tcmtonal status quo m the West and 
to the rcstoraaon of Alsace-Lorraine to France: m the East 
the collapse and disintegration of Russia was rapidly ousting 
them from all control over events. For that very reason, 
however, statesmen hitherto unfamiliar with Continental pro- 
blems directed increased atcenuon to that mtervemng section of 
^ Europe which included the many races of the Dual Monarchy 
and of the Balkan Peninsula Their interest was stimulated 
by the secret overtures of the Emperor Charles to London 
through the Smuc-Mensdorff conversations and to Washington 
through soli mote informal discussions between Wilson s free- 
lance confidant George Herron and the Amman mtcmanonal 
jurist Hcinnch Lammasch. By now many things were working 
up to a chmax Germany was preparing a desperate offensive 
m the West. Italy, sobered by the grave reverse at Caporetto, 
and alarmed at Bncish and Amencan disclaimers of all designs 
against Austro-Hungarun mtegnty, realised the vital necessity 
for reaching a timely and duca agreement with the other 
nanonabacs under Habsburg rule, for a reconstruction of the 
Dual Monarchy on national Imes, if the war was not to end 
without any gams for Italy at the expense of her major enemy. 
Moreover, the creation of an Enemy Propaganda Department 
imdcr Lord NorthchSc revealed the Cabmet’s tardy compre- 
hension of the need for a constructive Bnosh pohey Before 
the German attack could "be launched on 21 March, it had 
become abundantly clear to Herron, and perhaps even to 
General Smuts, that Austna-Hungary was far too enmeshed 
in the German toils to be able to conclude a separate peace, 
and meanwhile a senes of prdimmary conferences m. London 
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(or even Belgium^ save as part of a general discussion) and 
exphatly rejected the mtegnty of Allied territory as a basis 
of ncgonation This led the Supreme War Council of the Alhes 
on 4 February to denounce Germany’s “now openly disclosed 
plans of conquest and spoliaoon”, and to preach renewed 
mihtary effort unnl “a change of temper” could be produced 
“ in the enemy Governments and peoples” 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AS THE KEY 
Meanwhile the real mmanvc in construcave peace terms 
passed to 'President Wilson, whose “Fourteen Pomts” were 
given to the world only three days after the speech of Lloyd 
George It will be necessary ro examioc them more fully in 
a later chapter m their bearing upon the actual terms of peace ^ 
imposed by the Alhes for the moment their essential features 
may be summed up very briefly as follows " Open, covenants 
^of peace” mstead of secret diplomacy, freedom of the seas, 
the removal of economic baraers, tcducoon of armaments, 
adjustment of colonial claims svith due regard for the mterests 
of nanve populaaons, evacuation of aU Russian territory, 
restoration of Belgium and France and also of Alsace-Lorraine, 
frontiers for Italy on a basis of nanonahty, “autonomous de- 
velopment” for the peoples of Austru-Hungary, evacuation of 
occupied Balkan terntones and independence of all Balkan 
states, autonomy for “the non-Turkish portions” of the Otto- 
man Empire, Polish mdependenoe and “a general assoaanon 
of nations under specific covenants" The Fourteen Pomts 
caught the imagmanon of the peoples and throughout jgrS 
became mcreasmgly the rallying pomt for all who sought an 
agreed democratic peace It cannot, however, be emphasised 
too strongly that the President himself subsequently modified 
their contents m certain very vital particulars m his three 
speeches of ii February, 4 Jidy and 27 September 1918 and 
that the many writers who today argue that Germany’s accep- 
tance of tlie Armistice was contmgent upon the enforcement of 
the Fourteen Pomts as such, arc guilty of very grave mis- 
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representation. This is a nutter of fundamental importance m 
any discussion of the Peace and of allied unSertakings or allied 
good faith 

After these three pronouncements from London, Washington 
and Berlin, the deadlock seemed absolute bcmccn the tivo 
belligerent groups, and on the side of the Central Powers 
LudendotfF and the soldiers completely dominated the avilun 
advisers of the Emperor. In actual faa, the Allies stood irre- 
vocably committed to the tcmtonal status quo m the West and 
to the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to ftance in the East 
the collapse and dmntegrauon of Russu was rapidly ousting 
them from, all control over events For that very reason, 
hoiscvcr, statesmen hitherto unfamihar svith Continental pro- 
blems directed increased attention to that intervening section of 
Europe which^ included the many races of the Dual Monarchy 
and of the Balkan Peninsula Then interest was snmulated 
by the secret overtures of the Emperor Charles to London 
through the Smucs-Mensdorff conversations and to Washington 
through still more informal discussions between Wilson*s free- 
lance confidant George Herron and the Austrian international 
jurist Hcinnch Lammasch By now many things were working 
up to a climax Germany was preparing a desperate offensive 
m the West Italy, sobered by the grave reverse at Caporefto, 
and alarmed at Bncuh and Amencan disclaimers of all designs 
against Austto-Hunganan intcgnty, realised the vital necessity 
for reachmg a timely and direct agreement with the other 
naaonalities under Habsburg rule, for a reconstruction of the 
Dual Monarchy on nanonal Imcs, if the war was not to end 
without any gams for Italy at the expense of her major enemy 
Moreover, the creation of an Enemy Propaganda Department 
under Lord Northcliffc revealed the Cabmet’s tardy compre- 
hension of the need for a constructive British policy Before 
the German attack could be launched on ai Mar^, it had 
become abundantly clear to Herron, and perhaps even to 
General Smuts, that Austna-Hnngary ^vas far too enmeshed 
m the German toils to be able to conclude a separate peace 
and meanwhile a senes of preUmmary conferences m London 
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between representative but vmoffiaal Italians and Jugoslavs had 
prepared the ground for a joint statement ofpolicy NorchcIiSe 
had accepted his new post without realismg the fundamental 
fact that propaganda must rest on pohcy, not on mere negation 
but his alert mmd quickly reacted, and as a prehmmary to 
acnon against the Habsburg Monarchy he mvited the War 
Cabmet to endorse one of two alternative pohaes (A) “to 
work for a separate peace” — ^a pohcy already tried without 
success, or (B) “to try to break the power of Austru-Hungary, 
as the weakest lmk*m the chain of enemy states, by supporting 
all ann-German and pro-Ally peoples and tendenaes” On 
26 February Mr Balfour, as Foreign Secretary, and m the name 
of the Cabmet, approvcd'chc adopuon of Pohcy B, though 
dcclmmg to give any exphat promise of complete mdepcndence 
to mdividual nauonahues It was on the double basis of the 
Balfour-NorthclifFe correspondena (endorsed by the Frcncli 
and Italian propagandist departments) and of the Italo-Jugoslav 
agreement of 7 March, that a Congress of the Subject Races 
of Austna-Hungary was organised on the Capitol m Rome,* 
and a joint programme of acaon was drawn up and solemnly 
ratified The propagandut activmcs which followed on the 
Italian front had a disintegrating effect upon the non-German 
and non-Magyar regiments in the opposite trenches, m some 
cases rendered necessary thar withdrawal or rc-groupmg, and 
contnbufcd very matcnally to the failure of the last Austrian 
offensive on the Piavc in June 1918 The last hope of an Austrian 
separate peace had s anishcd with the pubhc controversy bcn\ ecn 
Clcmcnccau and Cacmin, whicli left the luckless Emperor 
Charles no alternative save to ct) “Pcccavi’’ and to surrender 
himself to the control of WiUum II and the German High 
Command * 

* Among IB Iciding delates were Bcndf, Cnt Foraen Minuter and now 
Pteiident o? CiccliwlovjLtu Sccfanllc. the £nt Cicchoslovai \V»r Minuter, 
Tnimbi^, Cnt Foreign Minuter of Jugoibvu, Skirmimt. future Poluh 
Fnfmjgi-Mjojimr. m A Cw. in>k>OMliir. 'o. 'Usniiin. and. Mimnwai. 4. 

future Roumanun Premier Among the Inlun representative* were 
Salrmuni and Dorgese, now both m exile, Amcndola afterwardi done to 
death by Fatosc gangsters, and Dissolati, the Socialist Minuter 
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The Roman Congress awakened echoes inside the Dual 
Monarchy, where under the flimsy cover of allegiance to the 
Crown the \*ariou5 movements in favour of national unity — 
Polish, Ukrainian, CiecKoslovak, Roumanian and Jugoslav — 
rapidly gained ground. Bur even more important were its 
diplomatic cfTccts. In the first place the U.S. Government, 
much impressed by the proceedings in Rome, announced its 
“hvely sympathy with the nationai aspirations of the Czccho- 
_slovaks and Jugoslavs foe liberty” (29 May): and this was 
promptly endorsed by the three Entente Powers on 3 June. 
Attempts were at once made to water this down by assummg 
that it could not mean more than the “autonomy” referred to 
in the tenth of the Fourteen Points: but this evoked a much 
more exphae statement from Washington, on 28 June, to the 
effect that “all branches of the Slav race should be completely 
freed from Gennan and Ausman rule”. 

Step by step during the summer the Allies and America 
moved towards a far more drasac policy. On 30 June France 
formally recognised the Czechoslovak Nanonal Council as “ die 
fint step towards a future Government”, and on 9 August the 
British Government recognised it “as the present trustee of 
the future Czechoslovak Government” and its army as a regular 
bclhgcrent, and on 3 September recognised ic “as a de facto 
bclhgcrcnt Government”. Meanwhile the Polish forces fighting 
on the Allied side obtained similar rccogmoon, and the Jugoslav 
Legions would also have acquired this status but for the un- 
fortunate disagreement between the Serbian Government and 
the exiled Jugoslav Committee, and the opposmon of the Italian 
Foreign Mumtcc. Even, as it was, Mr Balfour at the Mansion 
House, in August, openly spoke m fevour of Jugoslav Unity. 
In a word, by the autumn of 1918, the Allies already stood 
committed to a pro^amme winch was wholly incompaoble 
with the survival of Ausena-Hungary as a Great Power: and 
the only really moot pomt wis whether Roumama, by her 
forced conclusion of 3 separate peace, had forfeited her claim 
to be considered. 

The explosive effect of these sutxrcssive pronouncements upon 

SWP 4 
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the peoples inside thcDual Monarchy was still further heightened 
when, after the collapse of the Bulganan and Turkish fronts, 
Austna-Hungary found it necessary to make peace overtures 
to President Wilson, and the decisive battle was now waged 
v\nth diplomaac Notes rather than with shells and machine- 
guns Too late the Emperor Charles pronounced m favour of 
the federalisation of hu dommions, only to find his project 
stultified by Hungary’s msistcnce that it should be restricted 
to the Austrian half only, and her clireat that any attempt to 
extend it would lead Hungary to cut off food supphes from 
starvmg Vienna Blocked at home by Hungary’s mtransigcancc, 
he was almost simultaneously reminded by President Wilson 
diat Pomt Ten advocatmg “mere autonomy ” for the Habsburg 
races, was now precluded by his cxphcit pledges of mdcpcndcnce 
to the Czechoslovaks and Jugoslavs Not since'the trumpets of 
Joshua made the walls ofjcndio to fall hadtfo magical’an effect 
been wrought Wilson's Notes were undoubtedly the foremost 
instrument of Austria-Hungary’s downfall 

It wiU thus be apparent that durmg the sprmg and summer 
of 1918 the Alhes were engaged in adjusting their focus towards 
Central and South-Eastern Europe, of which m the carher 
stages of the war they had been profoundly ignorant, though 
some of them were shrewd enough to realise its strategic possi- 
bihtics When at last thcTurkishandBulganan fronts crumbled 
the pohucal effects were far-rcadimg, and today we have the 
testimony of many representative Germans beginning with 
Ludendorff, as to die farsightedness of Mr Lloyd George and 
Mr Winston Churchill m advocatmg attacks upon the “back 
door", and the obtuse lack of imagmauon of some of our 
greatest generals in hammering upon the mam defences 
In the closmg months of the war even tliose few who had 
time to look ahead and plan a new order were outstripped and 
left breathless by events HicRcvolution whichhad transformed 
Russia and given birth to the Border States was now succeeded 
by a whole senes of revolutions m the defeated states varymg 
mfimtely in motive and m form but m each case confrontmg 
the Allies \vith accomplished &cts, some of which they bad 
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failed to anaapatc, and which left them puzzled and embar- 
rassed. For my present purpose the essential facts arc that Bnam 
reached the Armistice wthout an) clearly evolved peace pohey, 
save upon obviously fundamental matten as Belgium or Alsace, 
and that no agreed common pcogcamme had ever been reached 
even among the prmapa! Aihes that the ferment of popular 
opmion throughout the world, which was scarcely less respon- 
sible for the final usuc tlian the actual military decisions, took 
but small account of the scaet compacts with the Allied 
Gov emments to which she stood committed, and mdecd that 
m some cases the rush of events was rendering them moperanve. 
and not least of all, that the great Associate Power, Amenca, 
was expressly dissociating herself from such discredited old- 
world compacts and was, through the mouth of her President, 
assuming an mimavc m the settlement that was almost apoca- 
lypnc , 



IV 


THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 
AND BRITISH POLICY 

STRATEGIC CHANGES IN EUROPE 

T he penod of upheaval which lasted from the mihtary 
collapse of the Central Powers to the close of the Pans 
Peace Conference has no cxa« parallel m modem history, 
not even ui the penod fbllowmg the downfall of Napoleon 
For It was not merely the liquidation of the greatest and most 
dcvasong of all wars it was also a revolution, or rather a senes 
of revolutions — at once national, pohacal and soaal — through- 
out large tracts of Europe In a word, ipiS-rp was at one and 
the same time 1815 and 1848, and it was m its second aspect 
that the greatest changes were wrought Tie old Balance of 
Power was for the moment blown to smithereens, and with it 
vanished not only the Concert of Europe in its pre-war form, 
but both the mam pohucal systems, the Tnple Alhancc and the 
Tnple Entente Four anaent Empires fell, and vath them four 
of the great dynasties of the world — Hohenzollem, Habsburg 
and Romanov m Europe, the House of Osman m Europe and 
m Asia Two of the oldest national states of Europe — Poland 
and Bohemia — recovered their lost mdependcnce The four 
small Balnc races which had hitherto been uncomfortably 
balanced between the Slav, German and Scandmavian worlds — 
Finns, Estomans, Letts and Lithuanians — achieved full mde- 
pendence, the first and fourth after a lapse of centuries, the 
second and third for the first time m history Farther south the 
three western branches of the Southern Slavs, till then divided 
between six different systems, were for the first tunc united 
m a smgle state the Roumanians achieved the boimdanes of 
Roman Dacia, and with this tlie union of their entire race 
This, and the union of Slovakia and Carpatluan Ruthenia with 
the revived Bohemian stare, mvolvcd a fresh parnuon of the 
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histoncal Hungary , but on exactly inverted lines from that of 
1540-1690 For m the first case it ^^as the Magyar kernel of 
the country which w as conquered by the Turks, while Slovakia 
and Transylvania, the bulk of whose peoples were Slav and 
Latin, remained centres of Magyair (or more properly Hun- 
garian) resistance while in the httcr case the central distrirts 
became an o\crwhelmmgly (diough not exclusively) Magyar 
state, and the non-Magyars of the periphery united vvith tiieir 
kinsmen m independent states 

Meanwhile Albania’s precarious mdcpendence was confirmed 
under a native Moslem aristocrat, first as President, later as 
King Greece expanded to her full capaaty m Europe and 
uiutcd ail her islands save Cyprus and the Dodecanese, but was 
driven from her points of vantage m Asia Minor while Turkey, 
though her loss of every European province save Thrace was 
confiroed, proved better able than any of her allies to resist 
the exaggecanom of the peace treaties, and leaving the Arab 
world to go Its own way, and renouncing die seductions of 
both Sultanate and Caliphate, re-established her power on a far 
sounder, and strictly nationak Anatohan basis 
Tlunks CO Its tcvolucionary ongm, and to the fact that such 
vast tracts of temtory m bodi hemispheres were affected, the 
Peace Settlement necessarily acquired a certain hybnd charaCTer 
to which public opimon has hardly done justice For on the 
one hand its results have been far more drastic and sweeping 
fhnn any others ever imposed by a European congress, yet on 
the other hand, it is the first intcmaoonj settlement wluch its 
authors deliberately tned to erect upon definite ethical pnn- 
aplcs * For let there be no mistake its cntics may be right m 
argumg that the statesmen who made the peace did not live 
up to their own principles, or twisted them to subserve their 
own selfish designs but that it rests upon a foundauon of 
far-reachmg pohucal theory, which is not affected even by 
grave imperfections of'detal, cannot seriously be disputed 

* Mr Gathome Hardy, m Im Short History of IntemaUonal Affairs, p 12 
iQ no way exaggerates when he says there has surely seldom or never been 
construaed a peace of a more id«Lsac charaaer’ 
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And indeed herein hes the real tragedy, that tlie exaggerated, 
and m some cases humihating, demands imposed upon the 
defeated nanons should have created m them a certam prejudice 
agamst tliat mtcmational co-operation upon whidi iJone the 
hopes of peace rest, but which new prophets liave led them to 
suspect as mere camouflage for an objectionable status quo It 
has slowly become clear that the device which President Wilson 
envuaged as one of the mam guarantees of permanence — the 
mclusion of the Covenant as an integral part of the Peace 
Treaties — has, on the contrary, done a good deal to compromise 
the League, and that a complete separanon is an essential feature 
of League reform 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE VERSAILLES 
DIKTAT 

Almost from the outset an elaborate and systematic propa- 
ganda was set on foot, which aimed at discreditmg the settlement 
as a whole and the British public— as ever, good-humoured, 
easy-going, supcrCaal, mcapablc of a sustamed vindica\e eflbrt 
and resentmg such an attitude on the part of its Allies, and above 
all predisposed to espouse the cause of the underdog even in 
cases where Bntain henclf has been the upper dog — was onij 
too prone to accept the most sweeping gcncrahsanons put 
fonvard as to the miqumcs bf the Treaty Hence, before going 
any further, it will be w cU for us to clear our ideas on a question 
which has given rise to many misconceptions m both the mam 
camps of Europe did Germany surrender freely on certain 
specific conditions which the Alhed and Assoaated Powers 
afterwards failed to implement, tlicrcbj reheving her of an) 
moral obligation ro observe the settlement any longer than 
force majnire compelled her’ 

Tlie answ er cannot be gi\cn in a single phrase for nc\ cr w ere 
' so nun) complex issues m\ol\cd as m the Peace Settlement of 
1919 It 11 only nccesury to cast the mmd back to the other 
SIX great European settlements — 1648 1713, 1763. iSij, iSjtS, 
1878— m order to realise that all were child s pla) compared 
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%vith that of 1919. Indeed, in this connection it is helpful to 
remember that the Great War whidi preceded it \vas in reality 
five or six major wars rolled into one, and can only be fully 
undcmoodassuch. Fcanco-GcrmanandAnglo-Gccmonrivalry, 
Austro-Rmsian rivalry in the Near East, the Southern Slav ques- 
tion, the triangular Adriatic question, the Ukramian question, 
became hopelessly interlocked with each other and eventually 
with colonial, American and Pacific interests and ambitions. 
Before we begin to criticise the many admitted blunders com- 
mitted by the Conference, wc arc bound m fairness to take note 
that never in history had so difficult, so exactmg and so urgent 
a task confronted the leading smtesmen of Europe, and to 
wonder whether it was not altogether beyond human powers. 

The pracacc, so wdespread m Germany, of alluding to the 
setdement as “the Diktai of Versailles”, is misleading m two 
directions: for the temtonal settlement in particular 1$ the 
outcome not merely of Versailles, but of St Gcrmam, Tnanon, 
NeuiUy, Sivres and Lausanne also,* while the phrase “Diktat” 
or “imposed peace” is not the spcaal monopoly of VcrsaiUes, 
but is apphcable to most of the treaties ending a victorious war 
^ that has been fought to a finish. It would apply to the treaty 
by which Frcdcrfck the Great took Silesia from Austna, or to 
that which Bismarck imposed upon France in 1871. The argu- 
ment against the authonty of an “imposed peace” is histoncally 
not tenable for a moment. From this angle the teal critiasm 
against Versailles is not that it was imposed, but that the German 
Government — and this not the Government which had made 
the war, but one which held office by reason of the overthrow 
of the old regime, and which accepted the democratic pnnaples 
then favoured at Paris — was cxduded from the preliminary 
discussions and negodanons, and treated with insult and ig- 

’ Brejt-Litovsk also should perhaps be added for though it is true that 
the Armistice of il November eitpressly laid down die '‘annulment" of 
both Bucarest and Brest-Litovsk, and of die “supplementary treaties", 
many of the changes scored by Srest-Litovsk Upon the map of Europe did 
actually survive, whereas Bucarest was completely overthrown After the 
Greek dibScU in Asu Minor Lausanne took die place of Sivres 
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nommy such as every German was bound to resent It is usual 
to lay the chief blame for this upon Clemenceau, but London 
and Washington cannot escape ^eir share, and even those who 
can recapture the atmosphere of hysteria m which we then hved 
must marvel at conduct so shortsighted and so tactless on the 
part of the victors It was the first cause of that keen sense of 
grievance which has so long obsessed the German nanon and 
which gave added impetus to the deep and at first unsuspected 
groundswell of the Nazi storm Our disregard of national 
psychology bhnded us to the fact that the Germans are more 
than usually sensitive, and swing easily from the over-confidence 
of arrogant mihtansm to what is httlc short of an infcnonty 
complex But if it be admitted that a just Nemesis befell the 
Allies for their lack of consideration towards a beaten foe, it w 
on the other hand impossible to admit that only an “agreed 
peace is bmdmg, for that would render most peace treaties 
worthless It is a peculiarly illogical argument m the mouth 
of a dictator whose whole system is built up on a belief m 
Power Pohcics and Brute Force 

ARMISTICE CONDITIONS 

Let us rum back ro the really essential quesnon, namely 
whether the Arnusnee was signed on the basis of certain 
specific condiaons, and whether the final Treaty ^vas, as is so 
often ghbly asserted, a complete vidlanon of those conditions 
The clue to this quesaon bes m the text of the vanous Notes 
exfhanged between President Wilson and die German or 
Austro-Hunganan Governments during the period from 15 Sep- 
tember to II November 1918 and it should be perfectly 
possible, without attemptmg a detailed analysis of them, to give 
withm short compass their essential features The first peace 
overture came from Austna-Hungaiy on 15 September, but 
It was Getm-my who oa 4 October accepted the Fourteen 
Points as the basis of discussion President Wilson, m hisrcphes, 
remmded both Governments that smcc the Fourteen Pomts 
were first announced m January 1918, events had taken tlicir 
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course, and that tl\cy must now be accepted as modified m 
"subsequent addresses”, and particularly tliat of 27 September 
On 7 Oaober Austru-Hungary, and on 13 Oaober Germany, 
imrcservcdiy accepted this qualification, the latter "in the name 
of the German Gosemment and people". The American re- 
sponse to the two Governments difTcrcd very matcnally, for 
Austna-Hungary was told that American commitments to the 
Czechoslovaks and Jugoslavs ruled out Point Ten altogether, 
while to Gennany three further conditions were addressed 
They w ere as follows (i) that the actual conditions of evacua- 
tion and armistice must icmam m the hands of die mihtary 
advuers of the Allied and Assoaacc Powers , (2) that “inhuman 
practices’’ such as submanne warfare must cease, and (3) “the 
dcsmicnon of every arbitrary power that can disturb the 
peace of the world", and m parocular in Germany itsdf 
Germany replied on 14 October by accepting the first, pro- 
testing against the wording and mfcrcnces of the second, and 
suggesting that the third lud already been met by the funda- 
mental changes mtroduced into the German Consntunon. On 
the 23rd the President agam stressed "the five Parnculars" of 
27 September, and on the 27th Germany claimed that it now 
possessed "a People’s Government" and had therefore complied 
wth Wilson’s demands On the same day Austna-Hungary 
accepted unconditionally tenns which really involved her own 
dissolution but this (as we shall see later) actually prcapitatcd 
the collapse, and while the amusnee terms were still actually 
being negotiated on the lulian front the dynasty was over- 
thrown and the Habsburg Monarchy broke up into its com- 
ponent parts In its case the question of what obligations, if 
any, the Allied and Associate Powers had assumed was infinitely 
complicated by the fact that they no longer had to deal with 
a smgle enemy Great Power, but with no less than seven 
legatees — some, like Italy, Serbia and Roumania, witlun their 
own tanks others, like Poland and Czechoslovakia newly 
restored to nationhood, and two unhappy remnants, Austna 
and Hungary, obviously meapable of shouldering all responsi- 
bility or meeting all claims 
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The position of Germany vns, of course, quite different Ah 
her allies were prostrate and forced to surrender, she herself 
was already in the throes of revolution, the Crosvn and General 
Staff alike had lost control of events or of pohey and as the 
retreat went on, the new Government was kept waiting until 
President Wilson could consult his associates in victory and 
draw up a unitary programme with them The final stage 
came on 5 November, when die Allies endorsed the President s 
terms to Germany, subject to two very vital reservations, which 
he accepted as his own On die one hand they ruled out the 
second of the Fourteen Points, on “the Freedom of the Seas”, 
and on the other hand they msuted upon the “restoration” 
of the invaded temtorics, defining this as “compensaaon for 
, all damage done to a^nhan populations of the AUics and their 
property by the aggression of Germany by land, sea and air” 
Thus the Armutice of ii November was concluded on the 
basis of twelve only of the Fourteen Points, as modified and 
interpreted m the pronouncements of 1 1 February (the so-called 
Four Pnnaples), 4 July (die Four Ends), and 27 September 
(the Five Particulars), and also subject to cvacuaaon and 
“restoration” of a far-reaching character 

THE FOURTEEN POINTS AND THEIR SUPPLEMENTS 

It IS obvious that m so complex and fluid a situation the 
insistence upon so many abstract principles mevitably opened 
the way for much misunderstanding and nval mterpretaaon 
and before we go further we must recapitulate, as briefly as 
may be, the essence of the Twelve Points, and consider in what 
respects thelater pronouncements may be said to have modified 
them 

I “Open covenants of peace openly arnved at”, and the end of 
"Pnvate intemanonal understandings ’ 

Ill “The temovalj so far as posable, of all economic barners 
and the establishment of equality of trade conditions ” 
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rV. Reduoion of armaments “to the Ioavcsc point comurcnt 
wth domestic safer) ^ 

V “A free, open and absolutely imparaal adjustment of all 
colonial claims”, the mterests of the populations bemg equally con- 
sidered with “the equitable claims*’ of die Governments 

VI Evacuanon of Russia, and her "welcome mto the soacty of 
free nations, under insarunons ^of her osvn choosmg” (licr treat- 
ment by other nanons bcmp**the acid test” of their goodwill and 
sympathy) 

VII Complete restoration of Belgium (“Without this healmg 
aa the whole structure and validity of Intcmanonal Law is for ever 
impaired ”) 

Vni Rcstoranon of French temtory, and with it of Alsace- 
Lorraine 

DC. Readjustment of Italy’s fronuen, “along dearly recognisable 
lines oftUDonabty” 

PI 

XI Rcstoranon of the Balkan states, and international guarantees 
of then independence and mcegcity 
Xn “A secure sovereignty” for the Turkish portions of the 
Ottoman Empue, but “security of life" and “opportimity of 
autonomous development” for all non-Tuikish nanonahaes and 
freedom of the Dardanelles 

XIII Polish independence on a taaal basis, with access to the 
sea and mtemanonal guarantees 

XIV “A general assoaaaou of natiom, under specific co- 
venants” 

The Four Prmciplcs 

1 “Each part of the final settlement to rest on the essential 
jusace of that paracular case and on such adjustments as arc most 
likely to bring permanent peace ” 

2 No more bartermg of “peoples and provinces” as “mere 
chattels and pawns m a game” 

3 “Every ternconal settlement” to be made in the interests 
of the populanons concerned 

4 “Utmost satisfacnon” to "all wcU-defined national 

aspirations” ~ 
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The Four Ends 

r “The destruenon oFany arbitrary power anj'whcrc, that can 
disturb the peace of die \\otld ” 

II Settlement of c\cry question on the basis of “a free 
acceptance by the people immediately concerned” 

III “The consent of all nations to be gov emed m their conduct 
towards each other by the samepnnaples of honour and respect for 
the common law of civilised soacty that governs the individual 
anzens of all modem states ** 

IV “The establishment of an organisation of peace”, to check 
“every invasion of nghr” 

The Five Particulars 

I Impartial jusQce to all. without discnnunation 

U No speaal interest of any single nation or group, to be “the 
basis of any part of the sctclemem which is not consistent with die 
common interest of all ” \ 

in “No leagues or alliances within the general and common 
family of the League " 

IV 'No speaal selfish economic combmanons widun die 
League ” 

V Publication of all mtemaaonal treaties 

It will at once become obvious that die three supplementary 
statements, to which the President attached so much importance, . 
cover the whole field of moral obhgauon between sovereign 
states, and would, if genuinely apphed m practice, create a new 
heaven and a new earth, but also that on many pomts they are 
so abstract and general m character as to open the way to infinite 
divergence of infcrprctation To take but two examples, no 
mdicaaon whatsoever is given as to how satisfaction can be 
given to “well-defined naoonal aspirations” where they are 
m direct conflict with other no less well-defined aspuaoons on 
territory of mter-raaal character and again, the first of the 
“Four Ends”, demanding the destruction of every arbitrary 
povv er, may have been accepted at the tune by those in control 
of the 'Weimar Repubbe, but must be regarded with distmcdy 
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mixed fecluigs by those who since 1933 have directed German 
propaganda against the “Dictated Peace”. Of the “Five Par- 
Gculars”, indeed, tlicy must undoubtedly reject the 3rd and jdi 
as altogether obnoxious doctnne having repudiated the League, 
they cannot support the 4th and the 1st and and then remain 
as mere pious aspiraoons amid a flowing tide of force 
Turning to the Fourteen Points themselves, as illustrating 
the German contention of wholesale violaQon, we may narrow 
the field still further Ttvo and Ten, as wc saw, were excluded 
in advance Fourteen was fulfilled by the aeation of the League 
of Nations, and the fulfilment of One has followed logic^y 
from It, smee no post-war treaties and convenoons concluded 
by the member states have any vahdity unless registered at 
Geneva- The mterpretanon afterwards put upon it by President 
Wilfon—that it excluded secret treaties, but not confidential 
negotunon — merely corresponds to obvious common sense 
and IS now generally accepted but the present Germanrcgime 
would presumably nave preferred that this Pomt should uolhivc 
been laid down or observed 

Every reasonable scudent of Wilsonian pnnaplcs must admit 
that Six, on Russia, was frafned on impracticably vague Imes, 
and that the Russian regime was an overwhelming obstacle to 
Its fulfilment, but also that Germany, with her present views 
of Russia, is the last country likely to object to non-fulfihncnt 
an this case, or altcmaavely, that German evacuation of former 
Russian territory is the last programme which any post-war 
German Government (whcdicr Nazi or pre-Nazi) could have 
favoured The admission of Russia to the League, which might 
be regarded as a necessarily tardy fulfilment of this Pomt, is 
a foremost count in Germany’s mdictment of the League 
Seven and Eight, relacmg to France and Belgium, have been 
fully executed, and this fact docs mdeed give some plausibihcy 
to ^e German contention that only where fulfilment smted 
the Alhed came was it made 3 reahty Eleven is vaguely worded 
and gives httlc or no clue to die actual situation in the Balkans, 
but It certainly cannot be said to have been violated, and m any 
case It only affects Germany very indirectly In the same way 
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elve, on Turkey, may be said to conform broadly witb the 
situation as it eventually evolved, but it too only affects Germany 
very mdirectly Thirteen, on Poland, has also been observed 
m all essentials, though it of course pro\ cd almost impossible 
to establish an exact racial frontier benveen Pole and German 
and mdeed the adoption of the plebiscite method m Allcnstem 
and Silesia,* and its admittedly correct appheauon, ha\ c often 
been ated as a model of wliat should have been attempted m 
other disputed areas also 

By a certam irony there is only one of the Fourteen Pomts 
which can be said to have been clearly violated, m the teeth 
of established facts, lumcly Nme, which enjoms tliat Itaij’s 
new ftonacr shall follow “dearly recognisable hues of nanon- 
ahty" In actual fact die settlement disregarded such hues and 
assigned to Italy over three-quarters of a million Germany and 
Jugoslavs m South Tirol and Venezia Giulu Tins did not, of 
course, concern Germany as a state, but it did, and does, concern 
her os a naaon, to wliom the fate of so famous a Cerman 
proMnee as Tirol can never be a matter of indifference 

There remain three other Points— Three (on economic bar- 
riers), Four (on reduction of armaments), and Five (on colonial 
claims) — wluch mvolvc issues of the v idcst and most contro- 
versial kind, and Nshich must therefore be reserved for the next 
stage of the discussion Point Three has, it is true, been robbed 
of mucli of Its virtue by the insertion of the vague qualifying 
phrase “as far as possible” but \\c should be guilty of con- 
temptible quibblmg if we tned to shelter behind it from an 
obvious moral obbgation In v icvv , how cv cr, of the \ ast amount 
ofloosc talk m England and America about wholesale vnolation 
b) the Allies of the Wilsonian prmaplcs on w hich tiic peace 
was founded, it is not a mere academic exercise, but a practical 
dut^, closcl) affecting our rebnons with German), ro cluadatc 
the faa tliat cn!y one out of the Fourteen Pomes hai been openly 
Violired wJW^jfhr/rcuhfirsjurtywrorritimnj /and rhe reader 
wall soon see that no attempt wall l>e made to nimmuic the 

* ThcTtjchcnd jpufrfcfTwrnPoUnJaaJCrrfhoJovAuvrMrrrnnuUy 
tenWil ^ttKoui a yl huate bui Lft a ^w»unJ ihn bxs »uj*pumrJ. 
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very great importance of these three) This already puts a very 
different complexion on tlie whole problem It is not a case 
of wholesale violation and there can in any case be no question 
of wholesale repudiation, for that would create a vacuum juris, 
and leave naked force as the sole foundation of mtemanonal 
relations Those who advocate repudiation are, consaously or 
unconsaously, advocatmg a reversion to war on the most 
catastrophic scale 

GERMANY S GRIEVANCES 

It remainy to consider Germany’ s legitimate gncvances and 
for this purpose it is convenient to divide the Peace Settlement 
into certain mam categories These are (A) questions relating 
to the League and a new world order, (B) questions of private 
property and nauotul resources, (C) general economic and 
financial questions, (D) questions of terntonal readjustment, 
(E) colonial questions Curiously enough, many of ^ose who 
mdulge in wholesale condemnation of the Settlement reserve 
their mam anger for its terntonal provisions I submit that, 
on the contrary, it is just the terntonal section of the Treaty 
of Versailles which has best stood the test of omc (tcmtonally 
the mam blenusbcs are to be found m the Treaties of Trianon 
and NcuiUy,* and do not affect Germany), whereas the sccaon 
classed above as B partook of sheer spoliation for which 
there is no precedent m aviliscd history, and class C mcluded 
absurdities so patent that it broke do^vn by its own weight and 
tivicc underwent drastic revision before ever repudiation came 
to be adopted as the offiaal German policy 

It IS not necessary to labour this pomt m a volume devoted 
to pobneal rather than economic problems Mr Keynes, m 
rc&eshuvgly comprehensible and picturesque language, has once 
for all proved up to the hilt the monstrosity of the economic 
and finanaal settlements whidi it was sought to impose upon 
Germany For once the logical French mind was mcapable 
of rcahsmg that it was clamouring not merely for the impossible, 

‘ With Hungiry (4 June 19-^)) and Bulgam (27 November 1919) 
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but for the fantastically impossible and the book of that once 
prophetic and ever ingenious publicist, M Andre Cheradame, 
remains as a fatal record £ven at the tune the dire effects of 
a long delay m fixmg the total liabihties of the enemy were 
suffiaently obvious to all who had retained their mental balance 
and mdeed the sohtary excuse for dus hcs in the fact that such 
astronomical figures were involved as to render it difficult to 
draw a clear distmcuon between die “determinate” and “mde- 
termmate” pare of Germany’s debt It took the Allies all 
January 1921 to agree upon a total figure, and that figure has 
been desenbed as “double the highest figure any competent 
person here or m the Umted States has ever attempted to 
justify” * Let it then suffice for our present purpose to say 
that Bnnsh opinion has long smcc been unanimous m accepting 
the nvo first pomes of the Keynes thesis— that the claims 
agamst Germany were impossible of payment, and that the 
attempt to enforce them might be ruinous to all Europe French 
insistence upon diem and die tcrgiversauons of Bntuli policy 
in those early years after the war — ^fint launching the campaign 
of “Making Germany pay for the War”, dicn afraid to tone 
doivn or pubhely acknowledge the exaggerated charaaer of the 
demand, eternally wranglmg with the French behmd the scenes 
and shifnng thcacuon from oneabortivc conference to anoiJier— 
cuimmated quite logically m the fatal occupanon of the Ruhr 
and the collapse of die Mark It maj further quite reasonably 
be argued that the Bnush expert advisers, by pressmg for the 
inclusion of pensions m the claim agamst Germany, made 
matters \\ orse, since this increased the proportion of the Bnnsh 
daim at the expense of the real sufferers, the French, and made 
them propotnonatcly intramigcant 
That die German Government itself pursued a more than 
dismgcnuous financial policy — ^^hlch resulted m discncum- 
bermg Itself of its internal debt at the expense of the savings 
of Its middle class — docs not for one moment exculpate the 
Allies for the mood m which Germany acted was m large 
measure due to a ps)choIogy of despair and recklessness m- 
' See npemlly J M Kcj-dcs, reononOe Cen»f*eTM« ef t^ie Ptix 
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creased tenfold b) our folly. The knowledge of defeat and harsh 
conditions as bitter, but \\ as accepted as inevitable it follow ed 
from the German creed m respect of war and force But that 
Germany should be mdcfinitdy at the mercy of taskmasten 
who could not agree among thcmsclv cs and some of whom 
openly advocated a policy of turmng the w hole German nation 
into “Nibclungs” for a couple of generations — this mduced 
m German pubbe opinion an atmosphere of pathological frenzy 
which was to unload itself m due season That tins aspect of the 
quesnon has not won more general rccogninon may perhaps 
have a ver^ elementary explanation In the words of an expert, 
“it is difficult, when dealing with figures of the magnitude of 
milliards, to convey any real impression of their sigm- 
ficance’’* or of their endless ramificanons 
With Mr Kcjtics’s further contennon, that the inclusion of 
pensions and allowances in the Alhcd and Associate claim upon 
Germany was an actual breach of faith, I again do not propose 
to deal I am free to confess that his arguments on this highly 
technical quesaon seem to me entirely convincing It is also 
permissible to express the view that the provisions of the Treaty 
ofVcrsailUs tclaung to “private peopetty, rights and interests’* 
(Articles 297-8, with Annex, and Amdes 252, 260) — for m- 
stance, the confiscanoa of patent rights, to take perhaps the 
crudest instance of all — arc m many ways its most drastic 
section, and go much further than any previous international 
treaty in their disregard for individual rights They are an 
esscnnal factor in those general confiscatory and overriding 
tendenaes of the State towards the Individual, of which the 
Bolshevik experiment was merely the most ruthless and com- 
prehensive Those who endorsed the Treaty’s inroads into the 
most dementary nghts of pnvatc property have no right to 
protest against die logic by which all the dictatorial states are 
step by step extending these inroads Mr Charles Buxton does 
not go too far when he claims that certam of the provisions 
of the Treaty were dehbcratdy designed to destroy the 
economic position of Germany m Europe and have had 
* History of the Peace Conjereitee (ed Tcnipcrlc)), u, p 54 
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disastrous effects upon the whole fabric of world trade and 
industry 

On die matter of Reparation, however, it is moh material 
to add that among the conditions of the Armistice, as signed 
on II November 1918 — addition to all the drastic clauses 
regardmg evacuation of territory and surrender of warmaterial — ^ 
are to be found clauses annullin g the Treaties of Bucarest and 
Brest-Litovsk (par 15) and ordering “reparation for damage 
done*’ (par 19), subject to the express reservation that "subse- 
quent claims remain unaffected” This makes it quite im- 
possible for Germany to argue thar the draconic reparation 
terms of the Treaty were a violation of Allied undertakmgs, 
though it does not of course acquit the Alhes of extreme 
unwisdom in demanding the impossible, or of an unworthy 
and taedess attitude towards a beaten foe 

THREE UNFULFILLED POINTS 
We are left with Points Three, Four and Five It has already 
been pomted out that Point Three, on the removal of economic 
barriers, was far too loosely worded m the first instance to be 
capable of formmg the basis of an mdictment of the Treaty 
as a whole The most formidable cnncism which could be 
directed against it is that the Alhes themselves, m their bhndncss, 
destroyed the mvaluablc economic machinery which they had 
labonously built up together and which, as Mr Garvm gallandy 
but vainly preached m his Economic Foundations of Peace, might 
have become the foundations of the new World Order 
In a word, die failure to implement Pomt Three is part of 
the general economic madness which assailed Europe from one 
end to the other after the War, and wluch, it must m common 
fumess be added, was somulatcd by revolution, mfcnial chaos 
and uncertamty, and the temporary breakdown of commmuca- 
tiorn 

Pomt Four demanded "adequate guarantees gi\ cn and taken, 
that national armaments will be reduced to die lowest pomt 
p, consistent wth domestic safety*’. In pursuance of this, Article 
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Vm of the Covenant laid do\vn that “the maintenance of peace 
requires the reducaon of nati6nai armaments to the lowest 
pomt consutent with national safety and the enforcement by 
common action of mtemational obligations” and required the 
Council to “formulate plans for such reducaon” Moreover, 
Part V of the Treaty (containing the mihtary, naval and air 
clauses) opens wth the phrase “in order to render possible the 
minaaon of a general hmitaaon of the armaments of all naaons, 
Germany undertakes strictly to observe etc ” Today no 
reasonable person will attempt to deny that these two provisions 
consatute a moral obhgaaon of the strongest kmd, and that 
Germany has a legiamate gnevance of the very first order 
against her former enemies, for not following up her dis- 
armament by a reducaon of their own forces In arguing thus, 
we must not allow the Covenant and Part V of theTreary, which 
in no way concerned Geneva and the League, to be mixed up 
together this is only to make confusion worse confounded 
Where we soil jom issue with Germany is m refusing to 
recognise her nght to unila teral repudiaaon, on her own in^er- 
pretanon of the faca The quesaon of armaments has from the 
fint day been the crux of me European situaaon, irrevocably 
aed up with the quesaon of secunty, and round it all other 
mtemaaonal discussions have always revolved That it was sail 
unsolved when Hitler repudiated the Treaty, was above all 
due to divergent mterpretaaons of the obhgaaons assumed 
under the Covenant but that ic was further than ever from 
being shelved is shown by thewholchistory ofthcDisarmament 
Conference, which could not be said to have failed until Hider 
administered the coup de grace In other words, the problem of 
reducaon or hmitaaon of armaments contmued to exercise 
pubhc opimon m every country and would have continued to 
do so but for the acaon of Germany, or — ^perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say — still contmues to do so amid the present 
Welter of discouragement Hence the Germans, while they 
have very real grounds for compkunt m the tergiversanons 
and delays of the Powers, are not eaatled to claim that they 
are thereby dispensed from tharmtemaaonal obhgaaons There 4 
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,is the further very vita\ claim that Britain, at any rare, did 
reduce her armaments to a Icvd which almost every one at 
home and abroad now recognises to have been highly dan- 
gerous, and which, to take a most practical example, gave 
Signor Mussolini his chants of armed aggression ra Afiica 
There remains Point Five, whidi prescribes “a £ree, open- 
minded and absolutely imparaal adjustment of all colomal 
claims” and who dare mamtain today that die colomal clauses 
of die Treaty were a fulfilment of this prmciplc’ The rele- 
vant clauses (119-127) simply laid down that “Germany 
renounces all her rights and odes over her oversea pos- 
sessions”, in favour of the pnnapal Alhed and Assoaated 
Powers, who thereupon proceeded to divide them among them- 
selves In this process the Bnosh Empire acquired the lion's 
share, and the incontestable fact that on dm point London could 
not, even if it liad \vished, have held back Australia, South 
Africa and New Zealand from asserting their various claims, 

1$ a plea which, so far from appeasmg Germany’s soreness, 
has m her ears an ominous nng of hypoensy 
If must of course at once be added that the victors, while 
Uymg their hands upon all Germany’s colomes, did mtroduce 
into die Covenant (Arudeszzand 23) nerw pnnaplcs of colomal 
admuustraaon such as the world had not mtherto known The 
mandatory system, whicli m these eighteen years has on the 
whole functioned cfFcctively, rests on a genuine attempt to 
make a rcahty of the second portion ofPomt Five, which msu ted 
that m assigning colonial territory "the interests of the popula- 
tions concerned must have equal weight” Article XXII starts 
from “die principle that the wellbeing and development of 
such peoples form a sacred trust of civilisaaon”* and the du- 
tinction which it dra'ws between the degrees of ripeness attained 
by the backward peoples in Turkcj , in Caitral Africa and m 
the South Seas, is an altogcdicr sound one. There can, however, 
be \ery Utdc doubt that President Wilson, if he were here to 
mterpret his famous Points, would be less than ever duposed 
to regret German) ’$ loss of her colomcs, on the ground that 
a people which lud lost, or renounced, its own freedom at 
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Komc, was not qualified to administer colonics in the interest of 
native races Yet it may ^vell be doubted whether this is a 
tenable proposiuoa today and it is certain that to uphold it 
ngidly, or to maintam the msultmg claim so often put forward 
at the end of the War, that the Germans arc essentially unfit 
to govern nanve populations, is simply another way ofrendenng 
all agreement between Britain and Germany impossible The 
whole issue IS one of such importance that it must be reserved 
for fuller treatment m a later chapter * 

We have now reached a condusion which may come as 
a surprise to many readers — namely that, next to Point Nine 
(on Italy’s fronnen), the least fiil^cd of all the Wilsoman 
prmaples is Point Five, relating to the colomcs m odier words, 
on a matter m which Bncam bears a very direct and spcaal 
responsibility 

THE ‘ ■WARAaUlLT ' CLAUSE 

Finally, brief reference must be made to Article 23:,* which 
opens Part VIII of the Treaty, relating to Reparation, and which 
is loosely but inaccurately described as “the War-Guilt clause” 
In view of the wdespread misapprehensions which have centred 
round this clause and which have been fanned by deliberate 
propaganda, it is well to quote it m full “The Alhcd and 
Assoaated Governments affirm, and Germany accepts, tlie re- 
sponstbihty of Germany and her allies for all the loss and damage to 
which the i^ed and Assoaated Governments and their nationals 
have been subjected as a consequence of the war imposed 
upon them by the aggression of Germany and her alLes ” 

It has often been pointed out — ^and yet it is today realised 
less than ever — that this Article “was not, and was not intended 
to be, an affirmation of German ‘war-guilt’ m die moral 
sense — as the German Delegation were informed at Versailles 

* See irt/fa, pp 416-24 

* Probably the clearest and most sucanctstatenieiic on tins vexed questjon 
u to be found in L'arttde 231 du Tratti ie Versailles sa genhe et sa smphji^ 
cation (Pans 1932) by Camille Blodi and Pierre Rcnoovin (reprinted from 
Revue d Hiitjtre de la Guerre Mmdiale) 
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when tlicy made enquiry on this very point It was a icgal 
statement of claim against Germany and her allies for such 
reparation as tlicy could piakc for damage done m a ^\a^ which 
their aggression had brougbton Indeed, die next Article, 2)2, 
recognised that ‘ the resources of Germany arc not adequate 
to make complete reparation for all sucJi loss and damage' 

In Germany, however, an inaccurate translanon of Article 231 
IS current The passage, which I have placed m itabcs, runs 
“dass Deufscldand und seme Verbundeten ah Urheho’ pr alls 
Vcrlustc und SchaJen verantworihch sind" whereas it should rcall) 
run “fur alle Vcrlustc und Schaden al$ Vcnmlasser dcrselben 
verantwortlichsmd”, which hasaverymuchnarrower meaning 
To illustrate die manner m which it has since been mterpreted, 
1C %v2ll suffice to quote (i) thcspcedi of die German Chancellor 
Gustav Bauer who, dunng the ducussions at the Weimar 
Parhament m June 1919, quoted this phrase as "als Urheber 
des Kneges” (as ongmators of the war), and (2) the claim of 
Herr von Wegcrer, editor of the propagandist monthly Die 
Krte^sschildfrape, that Article 231 is “the soenafic fbwidaaon 
upon which the Treaty of VcnaJlcs was built” 

It IS impossible to read die real text of the Treaty wthout 
realising that Acacle 231 followed the much more hmited aim 
of estabhslimg a legal basis for reparanon claims and m actual 
feet two of the mam commissions of the Conference, on 
Rcsponsibihty and on Reparanons, rejected the suggesnon of 
including m the text of the Treat)' a moral judgment on the 
defeated nations On the other hand, the Allies m their Note 
of 20 May 1919 put forward the pcrfealy concrete claim that 
Germany, m acceptmg the lansmg Note of 5 November 1918,® 
had recognised her responsibility for the damage caused, and 
that this, havmg remamed unchallenged for over six months, 
could no longer be reversed m June 1919 It is of course true chat 
the Alhed Note of 16 June ipip to the German delegation rook 

H W Steed Vital Peace p 149 

* Thu insisted on the invaded aieas bang not oiJy evacuated but 
restored 1 e diere must he competuaDon for all damages to the avilian 
populaaon and dieir property by die &ci of Germany's aggression 
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a very strong line on the subject of “War Origins ”, and that all 
dbe Allied statesmen laid the blame for the outbreak of war in 
varymg degrees upon Germany and Austna-Hungary— m other 
words, that m 1919 they were not yet calm enough to draw 
a distmcoon between “immediate” and “ulterior’ or mdirect 
causes But the whole emphasis of dhe Note m quesuon was m 
quite another direcaon — namely the search for adequate grounds 
on which to mdite the Kaiser and “persons guilty of cmninal 
acts” and here the relevant arades arc 227-230, which even- 
tually proved futde, and which today no one attempts to defend 
The essential pomt to grasp is diat Article 231 did not pass 
a moral judgment upon Germany (and was never mtended to 
do so), but aimed solely at estabhshmg a legal basis for claims 
of damage against her * Germany (and of course Austru- 
Hungary, but by the time of the Ar^oce of ii November 
she had already ceased to exist) had taken the initiative of war- 
according to Germany’s own public admission m violation 
of existmg obhgauons — and must therefore be required by the 
terms of peace to repair the damage caused by that imoative 
The whole “Knegsschuldlugc” (War-Guilt Lie) agitation m 
post-war Germany rests on a ph^c which does not occur m 
the Treaty of Versailles 

TERRITORIAL RESULTS 

Let us in condasion sum up quite briefly the main temtonal 
results affecting Germany 

A On the West 

(i) Alsace-Lorramc was restored to France, without the 
plebisate demanded by Germany It is possible to regret the 
demal of this plebisate while mamtaimng that the result would 
have been the same m any case and while also tecognismg the 
French insistence on rcsntuoon as a point d homeur While, 

* Icu however impomnt to add dut die very next Article 232 begins 
by a frank recognition that the resources of Germany are not adequate 
to make complete reparaaon for aQ sodi los and damage 
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however, the Third Reich, through thd mouth of its Leader, has 
endorsed the renunaaaon as final, die quKtion at issue becomes 
one of procedure, and of tact, rather than one of principle 

(2) Eupen-Malmedy were assigned to Belgium, of whidi 
they had formed part till 1815 and here the Allies, instead of 
a plebiscite, resorted to the highly unsatisfactory and not very 
honest expedient of "voting registers”, m which the inhabitants 
dunng a penod of six months would be entitled to "record 
their desire to see the whole or part remain under German 
sovereignty” (Article 34) It is not surprising that German 
opinion should have treated dus as a means of avoiding any 
genume consultation of the populaoon concerned who, it was 
held with much plausibility, would have voted overwhelmingly 
in favour of Germany 

(3) Luxemburg’s pre-war customs union with Germany was 
dissolved, and this was strongly endorsed by a plebisate m the 
Grand Duchy, which at that time was actually ready for some 
similar land of relaaonslup with France 

(4) Aracles 42-44 laid down the permanent demiluansanon 
of die Left Bank of the Rhme and a specified district on the 
Right Bank, while Amdes 45-50 assigned to France for a period 
of fifteen years the Saar Basin and its mmes, as compensation 
for the destruction wrought m the French mining districts 
during the German retreat These clauses may be broadl) 
described as a compromise — and a not unreasonable one — 
between die extremist demand for the Rliinc frontier or a 
Rhenish buffer state (which neither Bntain nor America was 
prepared to accept) and a situation m which French industry 
would have been fatally handicapped in face of German m- 
dustry The establishment of the League "m tlic capaary of 
trustee” (Article 49) and the decision m favour of a plebisate 
at the end of the prescribed penod w cre fully m accord w «h 
general Wilsonian pnnaplcs, and now that die sequel also 
belongs to lustoiy vve can claim that m this parncuUr the 
setdement w as fully justified 

(s) In the Western settiement ma^, for convenience’ sake, 
be included the pl-oi iiions reUnng ro Slesi ig, w here a plebisate 
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was ordered m the nortliem and predominantly Danish districts 
(Articles 109-111) The German Government, while pomting 
out that Slesvig was not mentioned m President Wilsons 
Points, accepted the prmaplc of a plebisate, and the exception 
which It took to “the formation of die votmg distncts" was 
a more or less techmeal affair In the event, the result of the 
plebisate was generally accepted as both and workable 

B On the East 

If the problem of re-drawmg Germany’s eastern frontiers 
proved to be even more difficult and thorny, and could not be 
completed for several years, it can at least be fearlessly main- 
tained that despite all hcsitadom and errors, the setdement 
followed in the mam Wdsoman pnnaples, and was above all 
directed towards a solution on naaonal Imes, with speaal 
provisions for those districts where the nvo races were too 
mtermixed to permit a “clean cut” on raaal Imcs 

(i) Ftonuers of Poland (a) In East Prussia (Articles 94-99) 
plebisatcs were ordered for the districts inhabited by Slavs — 
whom It had been the pohey of the Prussian state to differenaace 
as “Mazunans” from theif Pohsh kinsmen, but who were 
beyond all question of the same stock Two plcbisates were 
hcldm July 1920 m the districts of AlJenstcm and Manenwerder, 
and resulted m an overwhelming vote m favour of the status quo 
and against Foknd 

The mam controversy centred round the so-called "Pohsh 
Corridor", the territory now known as Pomorze, which was 
an integral part of Poland nil 1308 and agam from 1464 to 
1773,^ and had m the half-century prccedmg die Great War 

* pomorze was under the Teutomc Order from 130S to 1466 and under 
the Kmgdom of Poland from 1466 to 177a Ib popuIaaoQ at the three last 
censuses was as follows 

1910 (German Census) 552733 Pole* 437 412 Germans 
1921 (Polish Census) 757 *ot Pole* 177 842 Gennans 
1931 (Polish Census) 9^499 Pole* 109 645 Gennans 
For a reasoned account of this problem see V Poliakov in The Valley of 
theVutuIa {Slavcmc R^ien' No 34) 
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been subjected, like the province of Posen, to intensive Gct- 
manisaGon ^ There was a dear dioicc between two evils — to 
deprive East Prussia of direct contact with the rest of Germany, 
or to deprive all Poland of direct contact with the sea and at 
Pans It was held that the interests of twenty-five inilhon Poles 
outweighed the interests of two milhon East Prussians This 
decision was m full accord with Point Thirteen, and with the 
pronouncement of the Bnmh, French and Itahan Premiers of 
3 June 1918, claimmg “fiec access to the sea” for Poland, and 
IS therefore to be regarded as a fulfilment rather than a violation 
of Alhcd obligations In one word, what propagandists call 
the “Polish Comdor” is the valley of the Vistula, today, as 
ever, Poland’s only possible access to the sea, while East Prussia 
is on the sea, and thus has direct access to the rest of Germany 
The system of sealed trams runnmg across the “Comdor” is 
admittedly irksome, but it also admittedly attains its object of 
direct transit without any mterfercnce from the Polish authori- 
ties, and of course the growdi of air commumcanon is almost 
day by day driving this aspect of the quesnon into the back- 
groimd, 

(t) Danzig (Arocles 100-108) The decision regardmg 
Pomorze necessarily mvolvcd the separanon of Danzig also 
fiom the Reich, but as it was mcontcstably a German at), 
a special status was provided for it, which was again in obvious 
conformity with Wilsonian pnnaplcs and was genuinely m- 
taidcd as a compromise between the German and Polish points 
of vle^v It had the further advantage of bang a reversion, 
subject to modem condioons, to the aty's century-old stams 
as an Imperial free aty Under Arucle 102 it was proclaimed 
as a Free City under die protection of the League, which was 
also to appomt the High Commissioner and to guarantee a 

’ The * Kashubs” of West Pnasu, like dw Marumns" of East Prmsu, 
are as much Poles as the "Dalraanani” and "JJoiniaju * axe Serbo-CroatJ, 
or the * Moldaviam Roumamans The insutencc on these and other local 
names was part of those tacncs of “Divide ct Iinpera” formed so 

impomnt a feature of pre-war assumlanonm policy, allc m Germany, 
Aostru-FIungar) , Rtmu and ToiLcy 
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comamaon dra\\n up m agreement between him and “duly 
appointed representatives’* of Danzig itself If the compeomue 
thus reached is now m danger of breaking down, this is certainly 
not the fault either of the League or of die AUicd Powers, but 
of the two nations more specify concerned. 

(c) The western boundary between Germany and Poland 
had already been drawn, under Arcclcs 27-30, to include the 
Polish distncts of the Prussian province of Pomama (Posen), 
which had been the centre of Prussianising policy ever since the 
middle of last century The Allied Note of 16 June gave, as 
one of Its mam reasons for this, that “the seizure of the western 
provinces of Poland was one of the essential steps by which the 
mihtary power of Prussia was built up” But their second 
ground was a far more valid one — that “distncts inhabited by 
an mdisputably Polish populaaon” must be mcluded in the 
restored Poland and^tms too was a clear fullilmenc of the 
Thirteenth Pouit and could not dietefote have come as a surprise 
to German opimon 

(d) Most difficult of all was the question of Upper Silesia, 
where the cwo races were mcxmcably mterwovea and where 
Germany was fully entidcd to argue that too drastic changes 
might cause grave economic dislocaoon Though this question 
exated equally mtensc feelmg among the Germans and Poles, 
and though there was at tunes a regrettable tendency on the 
pare of the Allies to take sides svith one or other, it remains 
true that m the end the pnnaples of arbitration and self- 
dcteiininanon asserted themselves No imagmable solution 
could have fully satisfied both parties or unravelled the tangled 
economic knot but die plcbisatc pnnaplc, conducted m a 
senes of zones, was successfully applied, though the partiaon 
of Silesia which mcvitably followed from it was strongly 
opposed by the Polish extremists and their French supporters, 
and atdaesametmtertfiKedapetfcxvi'effTntjftiEigtimOtTrnany, 
leading to the overthrow of the Wmh Cabinet It is possible 
to understand how, in the tense atmosphere of those days, the 
decision came to be received as a fresh proof of Allied partiality, 
and yet at the same tune to r^ard it as, m effect, a vmdicaaon 
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of Wilsonian principles Nor indeed was there any question 
towards the solution of which the league lus rendered greater 
services In Silesia, as in the Saar, “it is very difficult to see how 
the conflicting interests involved could have been reconciled 
without some serious violation of justice, if the machinery of 
die League had not been available for a solution” ' A mixed 
Commission and arbitral tribunal were set up and a hind of 
economic condominwni proved not unworkable and gradually 
ordered conditions returned to this highly industrudised but 
also highly nationalised district 

C Ltlhuartta 

Germany, under Article 99, had to surrender to Lithuania 
the town of Memcl and a stnp of territory running from the 
Baltic along the former Russo-German fronuer This was based 
on the claim that the majority of the population was ‘ ‘ Lithuanian 
m origin and m speech” (though the town of Memel itself 
was admittedly German) and that the latter port was the new 
state’s “only sea oudet” In this case no opportunity was given 
for a plebiscite, and it may be doubted whether, if it had been 
held. It would have gone m favour of Lithuama This was m 
many ways the most qucsaonable of all the rerntonal densions 
affectmg Germany, though the argument as to a seaport is 
a valid one 


FIVE CRITICISMS OF THE TREATY 
If our^survey of the tcrntonal settlement as it affects Germany 
IS distmcdy exculpatory for the Alhcs, it is but fair to set against 
this the five following facts 

‘ (i) That our refusal to admit enemy representatives to the 

discussions at Pans was unworthy and humiliating on the moral 
side, and tacacally a grave blunder 

(2) That the linking up of the League Covenant with the 
Treaties though prompted by die best mtenaons and mtended 
to impart added solemnity and vahdity, was m reality a blunder, 

' ’ History of the Peaa Coi^rence, o p x8j 
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in that It led large secaons of German opimon to regard the 
League as a mere instrument of ruthless victors, bent upon ^ 
perpetuating an unjust peace, and not the foundation stone upon 
which an entirely new order m Europe was to be constructed 
(3) That the charge of exclusive “War-Guilt” sometimes 
levelled against Germany is as absurd and untenable as the 
charge once levelled by German opinion against Sir Edward 
Grey as the real author of the War, and now universally aban- 
doned as ndiculous. (This docs not affect the arguments — m 
my opimon conclusive — in favour of the thesis that it was 
Germany’s atntude m July 1914 which dcaded Austria’s ulti- 
matum, the event from which all subsequent events logically 
followed, and that therefore m summing up the immediate 
causes of the War we must place the name of Austna-Hungary 
first and of Germany second on the list, while frankly admittmg 
that every Power, Great and Small, must share the responsibihty 
for the ulterior causes, with coots stretching far back into history ) 

(4) That the coavement thesis of Germany’s unfimess to 
administer colomes is as untrue as it is insulnng, and should 
be recanted 

(3) Above all, that the econonut clauses of the Treaty were 
a defiance of plain commonsense and that by an undue and 
prolonged insistence upon altogether excessive and impossible 
economic terms, which destroyed die whole mechanism of 
German finance, they m the end did infinite mischief to the 
whole world 

The tune is surely npc for pubhc admission of these five 
points, as tardy amendment to sensitive German opimon It 
would not be a sign of weakness, but of strength and samty * 
of judgment ' 

The failure to distingmsh between the two systems m 
Oermany— "die feiptsKi ttpsKt -MtiKk tcai made the war 

and had then clung to the last moment to impossible terms of 
peace, and tlie new democratic and consumtional regime of ^ 
Weimar — was nothing short of a denial of the professions of 
Alhcd statesmen and of the mam a^uments of alhed pubhc * 
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opinion If the Weimar republic was m the end discredited 
the blame for this falls first and foremost upon the short- 
sightedness mtransigeance and disumon of the former Alhes 
^ Some readers may at this stage exclaim that so lukewarm 
a defence of the Peace Settlement coupled with such damning 
admissions, is more funic and at the same time more insincere 
than to allow the whole Treaty to go by the board My reply 
is that my halftones, drab though they may be correspond to 
reahnes, and that m major pohocal usues it is the rarest of 
things to find all the shades on one side and all the high hghts 
on the other In effect, I have been trymg to demonstrate that 
all the fine phrases about a ‘Cartbagiman Peace” are httle 
more than hot air After all Carthage was destroyed and 
ploughed with salt Germany suffered dire defeat, the victors 
unposed many severe terms upon her and even tried to exact 
impossibihaes ' But German umty was untouched — firstly no 
doubt because it proved itself superior even to the mtemal^ 
hates and discords of the Pevoluoon but abo because the mam 
body of Allied opinion recognised to Germany the same natural 
rights as to the reconstructed nauonal states of Europe There 
is no credit u\,this (and chose who played with a mythical 
Rhemsh separatism covered themselves with ignominy) but 
the fact remains that as between Germany and the rest of 
Europe a genuine attempt was made to make nauonahty as 
far as possible the mam detenninmg factor and that (subject to 
ceriam not unimportant detaib) the attempt was successful * 

* Arthur Balfour in hu Memoranduin of 4 October ipi6 deprecated 
all idea of trying to control or modify Germany s intemj policy The 
^ motto of the Alhes should be Germany for the Germans but 
'T Germany And it was on this prmaple diat the Alhes acted at Pans 
^ ’ In view ofone particular atgumenc often adduced itisimportant to add 

that die experts of die Peace Delegations worked out their proposals for the 
Polish fronper on the basis of pre-war Crmn 1 official staosnes and not on 
the staosQcal matenal suppled by the Poles and m the same way their 

official siansocs 

•p. (in this case there was no senous altemanve) On the former point see Lord 
Howard s pAbhe statements on die latter Mr Harold Nicolson s iVere- 
Mak ng 
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It IS not immaterial to add that the political theories upon 
which the present regime m Germany rests logically preclude 
It from pressmg home, as the democrats were entided to do, 
the various arguments rclatmg to evasion or non- fulfilm ent of 
■Wilsomin doemne Moreover, theagreement rcachedbetwem 
Germany and Poland, which has resulted m a pohncal truce, 
and m the abandonment of the pre-Nazi propaganda against 
the Poles, despite a steady deterioration in the status of the 
German mmonty m Poland, illustrates die extent to which these 
problems rest on pohacal advantage or calculanon, rather than 
on true national theory or moral claims 
Signor Mussolmu not long after his accession to power, 
made a very pertment ennosm of the Treaty when he slid 
that we neither made a peace of the sword, by occupying Berlm, 
Vienna and Budapest, nor a peace of approximate justice 
Lest, however, this quotaaon should seem to deflect the 
balance unduly in one direcaon, it may be weU to close this 
'diaptcr with the words of Mr T W Lament, the Amencan 
member of the Reparaaoas Comimssion m Pans * When 
German fortunes were on the top of the wave, her people 
were acclaiming with glee the thought that they wodd be 
able to impose an indemnity upon the Alhes of not less than 
5500 000 000 000 The final judgment on die degree of vindic- 
tiveness of the wamng nations must be reserved to thehistonans 
who shall obtam access to thchuherto jealously guarded terms 
of peace of the German Government, of which Brest-Litovsk 
and Bucarest were merely the foretaste ”* 

* Wfut ReaUy Happerei ct Paru cd. Home and Seymonr p 288 
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FROM VERSAILLES TO LOCARNO 
AND BEYOND 

“It IS hard to be patient TOtb men who point to the economic dissolanon 
fVar has brought, and say, 'There arc the fruits of yoUr peace 

AliYNA VOUNC 

I T was essenaal at the very outset to analyse the mam hnes 
of the Peace Settlement and its bearing upon the question 
of responsibihty for the war Rsr not merely had pubhc m- 
difierence and shallow senamentahsm m this country permitted 
the growth of a very mischievous myth which aims at actually in- 
vertmg the responsibihty, but at thesame tune, thanks in no small 
measure to our mdifTcrence to the problem, German opinion has 
been moculaced with a behef m complete mnocence, and now 
that It IS m the gnp of the totalitarian gospellers, and there is no 
longer a free press in Germany, it is too late to obtain a hearing 
there for our pomt of view. This is all the more regrettable, 
smcc our experience of the “Encirclement Myth ” should have 
shown us the danger of ncglcctmg propagandist theories which 
are capable of infiuencmg a nation’s whole spinmal evolution 
While, however, it is useless to cry over spilt milk, it is not too 
late to clear our own ideas as to the causes of the present situation 
m Europe, to realise the moral issues involved for the future, 
and so to be able to make public and fearless confession of our 
faults, whileholding no less resolutely to the many good features 
of the settlement and givmg fair wammg of the pomts at whicli 
we cannot yield Personally, I should like to see our statesmen 
exphatly repudiate the doctrine "My country, nght or wrong 
of which we are (quite falsdy) supposed to be the inventors 
and chief exponents, ahd whidi m my opinion is not merely 
immoral, but unpatriotic and very shortsighted Certainly it is 
not a doemne which will be acted upon m the present survey. 

If on the one hand the harsh attitude of the victorious Powers 
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made of “Versailles” a posmvc obsession in tlic German mmd. 
It may be doubted whether under the arcumstanccs of ipip 
an> conceivable settlement would have been accepted by Ger- 
many as “just”. The contrast between four years of victory 
and of extravagant dreams of conquest and the suddeft and 
ovtrwhclmmg defeat and downfall that followed — this was 
the underlymg and psychological cause of all subsequent 
troubles, and disturbed the mental balance of the nation That 
the viaors also were not quite normal, is illustrated by the 
Khaki Elecaon, and the “Hang die Kaiser” agitation, and by 
the extravagantly \’mdictive projects which fear led a section 
of French opinion to advocate It is quite true that Bntam, 
bemg a htde further removed from the mam scenes of devasta- 
tion, began to awake from her frenzy a bttle sooner but 
Mr Lloyd George, who voiced this return to sanity, had already 
unfortunately put himself out of court by his election speeches 
and by his Pnnkipo policy The result was, dunng the six months 
of the Pans Conference, a growing divergence of view between 
the two pnncipal Allies, whidi— from a realist though not 
from a moral standpoint — is the only vahd excuse for the pobey 
of exdudmg the enemy Powers from all discussions The French, 
remembering the skill ivith which, a century earher, their own 
spokesman, Talleyrand, had msmuated himself into die counsels 
of the Alhes at Vienna and thus achieved what was, m effect, 
a re-grouping of the Powers, can hardly be blamed for fearmg 
somethmg much more dangerous and more chaotic from the 
Lghtnmg twists and improvuations of Lloyd Georgian policy. 
Today every one recognises the part played by German resent- 
ment and bitterness m the post-war situation but the real key 
to an understandmg of that situation hes m the further fact 
that not only Germany but France also (and for yet other 
reasons Italy) was gravely dissatisfied and that m^the fint 
instance the only really satisfied Powers were Bntam and 
Amenca who had simultaneously clumnatcd Germany over- 
seas and secured acceptance for their osvn concepuons of a 
League of Nations, and some of the smaller states,, which had 
achieved or regamed hberry and nationhood. Then came the 
swr <5 
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withdrawal of Amenca from Europe, and Britain, true to her 
hybrid position — “one foot m sea and one on shore” — con- 
tinued CO make the League die basis of her policy, yec shrank 
back on more than one decisive occasion from commitments 
which followed logically from this In the words of Dr Gooch, 
“The League was above all an Anglo-American creation” and 
if there were many who always doubted whether it would 
stand the strain of a major cnsis, it was above all America s 
withdrawal and Bntam’s half-heartcdncss that inspired their 
scepticism 

AMERICA AND THE PEACE 
The divergence of views between France and Britain was 
naturally accentuated by America’s withdrawal — an event as 
fateful as her onginal entry into the war France had only 
been induced to renounce the separation of the Rhineland and 
the annexation of the Saar by an exphat pledge of military 
support from Bntam and Amenca m the event of renewed 
German aggression This Treaty of Tnple Guarantee was signed 
on the same day as the Treaty of Versailles (ao June ipip) 
But when the Amencan Senate repudiated President Wilson, 
we found m the fact that the guarantee was not smglc but 
collective, an excellent tcchmcal pretext for repudiating m our 
turn This was the second fatal blunder from whicli our present 
troubles spnng By not upholding our pledge at all costs, vc 
created in France that sense of gnevance and insecurity which 
has never left her since that day, and mdecd robbed ourselves 
of that restraining influence over Paris which we might have 
asserted to good purpose * For wc w ere m effea ivithholding 
payment Tor goods already delivered and m the name of 
^ ‘Sccunty ” France looked ^cwhcrc and sec herself to build up 
* In the spnng of 1936 we were not very far from commitang the Mine 
blunder m rapect of Locarao A very vocal section of the press when 
Germany repiiaiated Locarno damourra that wc should regard her action 
as invalidating the whole amngement Had this grossly dishonoura6fe 
*'*R6*’non been adopted not merely would the nickname of Perfide 
Albion’ have been amply tnented but we should today be rruly isolated 
in a world of foes and should ncUy doerve our Ate 
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a system of aUianccs m Eastern and South-Eastern Europe, as 
counterweights to the possibility, always foreseen, of a revival 
of German power in the centre of the Continent And we — 
the nation whom Wilham Put galvanised during twenty yean 
of war by this very catchword of “Security”— were unable 
to sec that France's reactions were determined almost equally 
by a deep-seated msnnct of sdf-prcservauon and by our own 
half-hearted attitude In passing, tve may contrast the sanity 
of a pohey that sent General Weygand to save Warsaw from the 
Bolshcvdb and the unwisdom of apohey that encouraged Greece 
m an Asiaac adventure for which her strength was inadequate 
and of which she was left alone to bear the cruel consequences 
In one respect, it is true, our policy of the middle way was 
highly sympathetic Refusing France’s “penny svise, pound 
foolish” method of seeking to extract the uttermost farthing 
from Germany, and undeterred by Amcnca’s fatal rejection of 
the Covenant together with the rest of the Treaty, Bmain 
sought to make a reality of the League, as a kind of middle 
way between an impossible isolation and a renewal of world- 
wide war In Mr Steed's phrase, the League became for many 
of our people “an object of scmi-religious fervour”, though 
the old unsolved problem of the ‘Freedom of the Seas” snll 
haunted the background of the stage There can be httle doubt 
that m President Wilson's own concepaon of the League which 
he was cteatmg there was no room for “neutrals” or ‘ neu- 
trality” and that therefore freedom of the seas m its pre-war 
sense would disappear * but m view of his disavowal by the 
dominant sccaon of Amcncan pubhc opuuon there were many 
who feared a reventon of Amcnca to the pre-w^ interpretation, 

5 m which case there would probably be a straight fight between 
“Freedom orUie Seas” and the new League idea of collective 
League action against an aggressor, and of this Bntam would, 
Irom £ne nature ol "{nings, 'nave to 'ocar ine 'orunt ‘m o6ier 
words the British Goverament’s reserve was heightened by 
one of the most praiseworthy features of its general policy, 
^ Sec Stianard SaLer, ncoJroiv Wilson a, p 319 and Steed, Vital 
Peaee p 213 
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namely 'the earnest desire to remam m closest accord w«h 
America So far mdeed did ,t go in this Section, tout 
accepted Naval Parity with the Umted States (recogmsm^itn 
truefthat if it ever came to naval competition i oiKwncc betw 
the tlvo countries, America’s vast resources were ° ^ 

wm) and m further deference to American opmion alloweu 
thejapancse Alliance to lapse ■ ,„„rv™tion 

It IS not too much to affirm that, just as America s toervmtmn 
turned the scale of war, and prevented a drawn = 

withdrawal destroyed the teal hope “f European comoh^non, 

by depriving Geneva of one of the two e ^ P , 

Genevan doctnne An mcxorable conseijumce of , ^ 

dtawal was to strengthen that detached and es 
on the part of Bntam which is inherent m her g S E .j- 
simanon— with the result that pobhe opmion 
m Genevan illusions and brought up to new gen 
assumption that pacifism had tnumphed and that 8 

law had superseded brute force, whde ah the ^ to colTl^ 
spondmg gmeration m most Continental countries war being 
dehberarely ttamed to beheve m force alone and to rge 
hberty and peace as a degenerate dream E'chaps^he 
serious cnncism against Btinsh Governments o E 
era is that they were afiaid to warn to pubhc “ E j 

and foUowed, rather than led, uutd Abyssiiua hr““Bh» mUj 
awakening On foreign Governments the effect 
to create m impression of uismcenty and weaknKS since ® 7 
took It for granted that Bntam’s leaders could he ignm“ 
of the hard facts of the situanon and 

upon some extremely subdemanceuvre * j 

y Ecial, but plausible, theory of Petfide Albion emerge 

ANGLO-FRENCH FRICTION 
By 1920 the Franco-Bntish alhance was at an end, m be 
succeeded by close co-operanon tempered by constant 
This was doibtlcss due m to first instance to the B®' 

, in the temperaments of the tivo peoples, one of wluch is almost 
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always blowing hot while the other blows cold (a fact already 
notonous during the Crimean War, but one of the major 
calamities of the post-war penod 1919-36) The personal factor 
also played its part, and in 1921, when Bnand, who was 
negotiating quite scnously for a renewal of the British pledge 
of 1919 without America as partner, was replaced by the rigid 
Pomcar^, not merely did the discussions languish, but the two 
nations rapidly fell apart lUdical disagreement as to reparanons 
led to a long senes of abortive conferences — the most important 
being that of Cannes m January 1922 — and was the mam cause 
of the steady dcclmc of German credit Anglo-French fnction 
reached Its height in 1923 whcnPomcare, accusing Germany of 
defaultmg on reparations, ordered the occupation of the Ruhr, 
and the Bonar Law Cabmet dcclmed to co-operate The modem 
Shylock, like his prototype, was immune to reason, and Jus 
fadure was inevitable Germany, in the recklessness of despair, 
resorted to evasive practices, and wlulc the result brought nun 
upon her once flourishing middle dass by reduemg their savings 
and mvestments to waste paper, it did at least offer some hope 
for the future, by nddmg Germany at one stroke of her crushmg 
internal debt The Bnmh atatude towards French policy on the 
Rhine is refleaed m the famous Chvc Report,* published by 
an indiscretion and while mchned to question the legahty of 
the Ruhr experiment m terms of the Treaty, it made not the 
shghtcst concealment of its disapproval of the use of coloured 
troops m the army of occupation, and of the sliady separatist 
experiment m the Rlimeland The obstinacy ofPomcar6 brought 
dieter upon all Europe France did not obtaux the payments at 
which she aimed, the franc itself was adversely affected, and m 
Dr Gooch’s words, the 'WcimaT regime became "still further 
identified with humUiaaon and suffering", and a further step 
had been taken towards the coming of a dictator, though for 
sntne. yeaxs. frcit Sttesemann. and then Brunmg fought a. gallant 
losmg fight The Dawes Plan (concocted m April and adopted 
m August 1924) was a makeshift to meet an altogether un- 
possiblcfinanoalsituation butthcdcfcatofthe"BlocNational" 
‘ See S«rvey fn is»Z4, pp 5ia-l3 
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m Pani ''filahtated its task, -md ended the first fatal phase of" 
coeraon and recrimmaaon The advene to power of Hemot 
and Bnand brought France and Bntam nearer to each other 
once more and a nesv note vras struck when Bnand insisted 
that statesmen “must leam to speak European” 

In this first period Bntam found herself excrasmg a decisive 
influence at Geneva, but m a League which, m Mr Balfour's 
words, “m its present shape is not tlic League designed by the 
makcK of the Covenant” * The United States refus^ to 
acknowledge paternity Russia vyas snU convulscdbyrevolunon 
and avil war, still eager to confer those blessings upon all other 
countries, and consequently not wanted by anyone at Geneva 
Germany seemed not yet to have qualified for admission, and 
was soil doubtful whether she ought not to hold aloof entirely 
Italy, after passing convulsions, due largely to govemxnenr 
mcompetence, was the first Power to answer Moscow by cstab- 
hshmg a dictatorship of the Right, though m many respects 
folloivmg Moscow models She was also the fust Great 
Power to defy League prmaplcs by her atatude m the Corfu 
madenc, and thus the first to test the League’s powers of 
resistance to aggression In a word, the League was far from 
mcludmg all die Powers, and then, as now, three Great 
Powers were absent from its councils yet no one drew from 
this the conclusion that it should be abandoned as useless, as 
some of its more superficial critics do today m a similar 
situation 

THE DRAFT TREATY AND THE GENEVA PROTOCOL 
The year 1924 brought a change of atmosphere For the 
^ first time smcc the war German statesmen met their French 
and British colleagues on terms of cquahty, to discuss a detente 
m Europe Germany, it is true, had m April 1922 at Rapallo 
taken a first hesitant step towards the renev^ of her old alhance 
with Russia, and for over a decade to come certam military 
and economic contacts were to survive every political viassitude 

^ * A E Zimmem LtogueefNatuttseniRuUofLaw,^^ 303 4 
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But Strcscmann realised that, though re-insurancc hat/its advan- 
tages for Germany, anj real hope for the future lay m a western 
onentaaon, and that he might purchase on honourable terms 
her entry into the League and her consequent acceptance of 
the new international order. 

The search for a compromise such as would also satisfy 
France’s insistence upon Security' prwcdmg Disarmament — an 
insistence whicli (we can sec today) has alone saved both France 
and Britain from disaster — centred round the devising of un- 
mistakable means of defining aggression and identifying the 
aggressor Much valuable prclmunary work was expended 
upon the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, but as Mr Gathomc 
Hardy has pointed out mote clearly and succinctly tlian most 
wnters on the subject, the attempt to combine “a general 
guarantee and a local system of alhmccs” faded, mainly osving 
to the peculiar position of the Bnnsh group of nations “The 
apportionment of habdity on Contmcntal lines cut fatally across 
the structure of the British Commonwealth with its world-wide 
cesponsibdiaes Either some pans of the Empire would be at 
war while others remained at peace — a sitUanon regarded at 
that date as intolerable” (this s\ ell illustrates the speed at which 
international lelauonships imidc and outside the Empire arc 
changing) “or Great Bntam and her Dominions would have to 
assume a wholly dispropornonatcshare of the burden ofresistmg 
aggression m all parts of the world In any case no Continental 
exemption could apply to the Bnash Navy, and the arrange- 
ments contemplated seemed likely to raise m an acute form the 
difficult question of constitutional relationships between the 
naaons m the British Commonwcaldi 
Though the Draft Treaty soon had to be abandoned, the need 
for a settlement was imperative, the discussions continued, and 
on 2 October 1924 their concrete result, the so-called Geneva 
JVoroco/, win* fc the vsntyu} 

ments by the Assembly of the League No fewer than seventeen 
states gave their signatures almost at once, and Czechoslovakia, 
whose Foreign Minister M Benrf was, with Mr Ramsay 

» Short History cf latemational Affiirs p 59 . 
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Macclonafd and M Hcrnot, one of the chief initiators of the 
Protocol, went the length of ratiftcauon The Protocol pro- 
claimed “the solidarity of die members of the mtcmational 
commumty “ and referred to a war of aggression as “a violaaon 
of this sohdanty and an mtermoonal crime “ and it went on to 
propose die amendment of the Covenant, with a view to 
rendermg really efficacious Article VIII, winch presenbes “the 
reduction ofnanonal armaments to the lowest pomt consistent 
with national safety and the cn/brccmcnt by common action 
of international obligations” The means hy which this aim 
was to be attained liavc been summarised as follows (i) Not 
to resort to war against other nations observing the Protocol, 

' whether members of the League or not, (2) To rccogmse as 
compulsory the lurisdicaon of the Court of Intemaaond Justice 
in certain specified matters, (3) To refer pohbcal quarrels to 
the League or to arbitral bodies, {4) Not to'mobmse armed 
forces ^rmg the course of arbitration of a dispute, (5) To 
consider as an aggressor any power resorting to war m defiance 
of the agreement, (< 5 ) To consent that aggressor states should 
pay the costs of war to the limit of their abihcy, but that war 
indemnincs should not indudc cessions of temrory and (7) To 
take part in an intcmaoonal Conference on the reduction of 
armaments, as a prdimmary to rendering the Protocol opera- 
tive “A state engaging m hosuhtics should be presumed to 
be an aggressor unless an unammous deasion of the League 
Council should declare otherwise ’ * 

If the Protocol was “a brave and consistent attempt to bring 
down to earth the ideal of Peace through Law” — ‘the culmina- 
tion of five years’ hard work”* — ^ic ^vas also unhappily open to 
the objection that it was better adapted to the needs of Europe 
than to those of other Contmous In parncular, it aroused 
misgivings m all the British Dominions, though their mam 
reaction seems to have been towards those problems of immi- 
gration and coloured labour which mean so much to them and 

‘ P W Slesson Europe siiue 1X70 p 506 Steed Vital Peace pp 152 3 
A E Zimmem op ett pp 345 7 
^ * A E Zunmem op et p 350 
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so little to tlic European drafters of the scliemc.* The situation 
was further fatally compheated by the fall of the Macdonald 
Government and the advent to power of the Conservatives: 
and the question had to be considered in tlie thoroughly un- 
favourable atmosphere created by the Zinoviev letter and the 
murder of the Sirdar. The Baldwin Government found itself 
unable to sponsor a project condemned on all hands ivith 
varying degrees of thoroughness: and after Lord Balfour had 
turned the scales against a pohey of amendment, the Foreign 
Secretary, Austen Chamberlain, was sent to Geneva to announce 
on 12 March 1925 that, despite the sympathy felt for “any 
effort to improve the intemaoonal ma^incry for maintaining 
the peace of the world”, Britain saw “insuperable objections”' 
to the Protocol “m its present shape”. France remained, m 
Bnand’s phrase, “attached to the Protocol”, but saw that 
Britain’s acaon rendered ic snllbom. 

Rejection, however, did but add to the gravity of theproblem, 
and work expended upon the Protocol proved not to have 
been wasted, when Herr Stresemann made ms famous proposal 
for a 'Western Pact resting on thcpnnaples of mutual guarantee. 
It may well be that his mind was coloured by the overpowering 
desire to free German soil from enemy occupauon, as the essential 
prehmmary to all progress he certainly saw clearly that without 
exphcit tcmtonal renuncuoon on the West this aim was un- 
obtainable, and that Germany would strengthen, not weaken, 
her posmon by entering the League It may be presumed that 
he aho saw that a Russian alhance was not at that stage a possible 
altemanve, and that it was with the Western Powers that he 
must deal Moreover, he openly pro c laimed his convicuon 
that, failing any rcaptocal arrangement, Bntam would logically 
and mcvitably be drasvn back to something very like the 
Convenuon of June 19x9— to something not far removed 

‘ A cunom analogy u supplied by the intemaQonal Eastern cnsis of 
1875-^, when Disra^ and Derby opposed die proposed reforms not on 
rhii r merits, but (pnvately) for fear of creating an awkward precedent for 
land reform in Ireland Sec my Dtsraeh, Ghdstone and the Eastern Question, 
p 22 , Buckle, Life of Disraeli, vi. p 13 
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from an Anglo-French alliance If this was his view, the events 
foUowmg Hitler’s violaaoii of Locarno are a proof of his 
perspicaaty 

LOCARNO 

With the long negotiations which led up to the Locarno 
Conference in October 1925 and ended m the signature of the 
Locarno Pact on r December, this book ts not concerned if 
must suffice to indicate the mam trends of European pohcy 
and Bntam’s reacnons to them The central document was the 
Pact of Western Security between Germany, France, Bntam, 
Italy and Belgium, guaranteeing *‘jomtly and severally" tbe 
^w^tem frontiers as created by the Treaty, and also the Rhineland 
denuhtansed zone Germany, France and Belgium bmd them- 
selves not CO resort to war save m resisting an unprovoked 
breach of the Pact and the RhmeUnd clauses of Versailles, or 
m fulfilment of Aracle XVI of the Covenant, against a declared 
aggressor They are also pledged to arbitration of disputes by 
the World Court and to prompt reference to the League 
Council To the mam document were appended a senes of 
arbitration convennons between Germany on the one hand, 
and Belgium, France Poland and Czechoslovakia on the other, 
and two treaties of mutual assistance between France and the 
two last Powers for the event of German aggression The 
essential factors m the background were Bntam 's firm resolve 
to hmit her obhgaOons to the West, France’s insistence that the 
question of khmeland evacuation should be kept clear of the 
Pact and that Germany should promise to enter die League 
without reservations, and Germany’s msutcnce that the Pact 
should not be allowed to mterferc with her recent Treaty with 
Soviet Russu at Rapallo, and that m respect of obhgations under 
the Covenant she should be granted an mteam solution of 
Aracle XVI pendmg general disarmament 

iocanra seemeiJ m marit af iisr c&e £^r£^7c^o^2^ae^^c of 
dictation m favour of free and equal negotiation (and it is 
important to remember that this was estphcidy recognised by 
Hidcr m his speech of ai May 1935), and therefore offered 
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reasonable hope' that Germany on her side would dirow ofT 
the infenonty complex in -which defeat had confirmed her. 
The pnee to be paid was vfiluntary renunciation in the West, ' 
and entry into the League system on equal terms. While France 
linked hersdf wnth Poland and Czc^oslovakia for purposes 
of mutual assistance, Britain resolutely dcclmcd to commit 
henclftoanyEastcmguarantecoffronticrs.whilctheDomimons 
and India were expressly excluded from commitments Thus 
the idea of regional agreements asserted itself against the more 
general guarantee of die Geneva ProtocoL 
If Locarno hmited our commitments m one direction, it 
certainly may be said to have gone further than any previous 
undertaking ever assumed by Bntam* and yet it was gcnerallyf* 
felt that as the absence of a treaty could m no way guarantee 
us against the necessity of mtcrvcning for the defence of France 
or Belgium, as vtlal Briitsh wierests, it was better to accept 
defimaon and thereby avoid the general unccnainty of ipi4 
as to our probable attitude. Under the orcumstanccs of 1914 
It -was quite impossible to commit ourselves beforehand, though 
die knowledge chat we would jom m would almost certainly 
. have averted war. With such an example before our eyes, wc 
found It easier to realise that defininon serves as a deterrent, 
while vagueness encourages a gambler’s throw. 

In Germany there was keen opposiaon to the Locarno Pact, 
and Stresemann had only a slender margin m his favour, even 
after President von Hmdenburg — ^who had succeeded Ebert m 
April 1925 — threw the weight of his prestige into the scales. 
There was mdecd a cunous passing co-operaaon between the 
two extreme groups most hostile to an arrangement with the 
West — the Russian Communists and the German nationalists 
and militansts — whose point of conuct lay m their joint 
denunciation of the League as capitalist, predatory and Machia- 
vellian * Not without reason could it be said of the Treaty of 
Rapallo (16 April 1922) that it had effectually prevented a 
rapprochement between Germany and the Western Powers: 
and now it did not at all suit the Soviets— soil at the very height 

* For a full account see Toynbee, Survey for 1925, pp 
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, of their subversive revolutionary propaganda throughout the 
\ ^«^woild— that Bnand should be able to declare, "In the hght of 
these treaties we arc Europeans 6nly'*, and that Stresemann 
should present the fruits of Jus policy as "an European idea". 

The settlement was followed by a wave of sentimental con- 
fidence which events were unhappdy not to justify No other 
than Austen Chamberlain himself spoke of it as "the real 
dividing hne between the yean of war and the years of peace . 
It had followed logically from the failure of the Ruhr adventure, 
and had seemed to mark-a defimte return of Europe as a whole 
to what the Americans, convcniendy if cacophonously, call 
^“normalcy". The mihcary evacuation of the first zone of 
'‘German territory and Germany’s entrance into the League — 
momentarily marred by Poland’s foolish insutence upon the 
status of a Great Power — were the outward and visible signs 
of a d^lenic For the next four yean there seemed every prospect 
of finding a reasonable compromise between the old national 
and the new mternaaonal ideals The fetish of absolute state 
soveragnty began to yield to the Genevan ideals of aufomanc 
co-operation against aggression, m place of alhances, of renun- 
aaaon of war as an instrument of pohey, and of arbitration 
as a subsatufc for ulcimatums In paracular the Western 
Secunty Pact precluded — and this had of course been one 
of Strcscmaim’s chief aims — any return to an Anglo-French 
alliance The way was now open to a senous discussion of the 
three great unsolved problems of disarmament, cvacuanon and 
revision of reparaaons 

In the ensuing penod, it is important to bear in mind, the 
mam obstacle to disarmament lay, not m France, as is too often 
asserted by facile controversialists, but m Russia for so long as 
a state of such magmtude pursued a pohey of open hostility 
towards the whole cxistmg ’'capitalist" order and at the same 
amc was steadily engaged m creatmg the Red Army as an 
mstrumfiniLo£fiimt6.yiluj{-.it.wa5LOQt.at.all obvious how stares 
farther West could scnousiydisann without exposmg allEurope 
to acute dangers from the East If the French, svith their dear 
and logical minds, showed special hesitation m this respect, 
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such an attitude cannot lightly be dlisnussed as merely prompted ^ . 
by a desire for hegemony in Europe, or by illegitimate aUianccs,'' - 
for the encirclement of Germany. The true answer is that 
throughout that period France was perturbed by fears for the 
survival of Poland, whom she had from the very fint — and 
not without reason — regarded as one of the two main founda- 
tion-stones of the post-war settlement (the independence of 
Austria and Czechoslovakia being the other). And to those 
Germans who are disposed to lay Ae whole blame upon France 
two pertinent reminders may be addressed: (i) We now know 
that Stresemann, despite Locarno, aimed at the recovery of 
Danzig, the Corridor and at lease pare of Silesia from Poland, 
and hoped to secure them by German ncutrahty m the fresh* 
warwhich he expected to break out between Poland and Russia, 

(2) We also know that from the Treaty of Rapallo onwards 
there remained close tia between the German and Soviet 
General Staffs, and that much of the constructive work in the 
Red Army was the work of German experts, who were thus 
able to continue their technical experiments and even build 
up useful stocks, at a safe distance from all mter-Alhed control. ' 
•^d it should be unnecessary to add that the maintenance of • . 
these contacts was not the work of the pohtidans of the now 
derided Weimar Repubhc, but of the responsible chiefs of the i 

Prussian mili tar y machine. 


DISARMAMENT AND THE KELLOGG PACT 
During the two years following Locarno a Preparatory Com- 
snission tried to pave the way for a Disarmament Conference, 
hut was handicapped by much obscure thinking and even 
dehberate obstruction: and the atmosphere was rendered still 
less favourable by the failure of the Three-Power Naval Con- 
ference at Geneva injune ipa? — thefurstofa series ofconferences 
■vvnich were aQowed to meet svcdoouc aicquaic po’iracai pre- 
paration beforehand. 

A &csh and gallant effort to check the dry-rot was made in 
* See hu letter of 7 September ipaj to the German Crown Pnnee 
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April 1928 by the Amencan Secretary of State, Mr Kellogg, 
.and m the following August the so-called Kellogg Pact was 
signed in Pans, by fifteen nattom in the first instance, and 
eventually by almost every nation m the world (mcludmg the 
Umted States and Soviet Russia) But though their signature 
involved the most solemn renunciation of war “ as an instrument 
of national pohey ” and pledged them never to seek a solution 
of any disputes whatsoever “except by pacific means’*, and 
though pubhc opuuon throughout the world greeted the Pact 
with overwhelmmg approval, secuncy remamed almost as much 
a phantom as before “C’esf magnjfiquc, mais ce n’est pas la 
paix”, It might very fairly have been remarked it was a mag- 
’"nificentgesfure, bursanctiomwcreconspicuous bythcirabsence 
Mr Kellogg himself, m his eagerness to overcome objccuons, 
made it dear that the Pact only applied to aggressive war, 
and that its signatoncs remamed free to defend themselves 
against unprovoked arracks and as no attempt was made to 
provide machinery for a prompt definition of aggression, the 
old dilemma of rival interpretations persisted unabated and 
worst of all, there was nothing to mdicate what action, if any, 
other signatories should take if faced by aggression— -even when 
proved — on the part of one of them In pamcular the atntude 
of extreme desinUressement in the alTairs of Burope adopted by 
the Umted States, the chief sponsor of the Pact, mcrcased the 
scepucism which descended upon most students of foreign aifairs 
after the first sentimental impression had evaporated It may 
mdeed be aSirmed that the ody practical result of die Kellogg 
Pact was the attimde of Soviet Russia, which fiom the moment 
of signing the Pact began to renounce ns negative, not to say 
hostile, attitude m mtcmational affairs In December 1928 
M Licvmov proposed an additional protocol, to be signed, on 
a regional basis, by Soviet Russu with her immediate ncigh- 
boun andm February ipapthiswasactuallyconcludedbcttvccn 
Russia, Poland, Roumanu and the three small Baltic States 
Meanwhile Britain, m accepting, did so "on the distinct under- 
standing” that It id not 'prejudice her ficeclom of action in 
respect of certam regions of the world, the welfare and mtcgrity 
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of which constitute a special and vital interest for our peace and 
prosperity’'.' 

Theoretical as it may be, the Kellogg Pact has, on paper, 
performed a memorable function as (m Sir Alfred Zimmem’s 
phrase) ”die most farreaching engagement so far entered upon 
by the soveragn states of the world” it is “irrevocable” and 
cannot be renounced with honour, and it “undermines the 
tradinonal doctrine of sovereignty”,* thus creating a precedent 
which cannot be wiped out But at the same time it is essentially 
negative and shrinks back from the logical sequel of erectmg 
the Hue and Cry theory of English common law mto a generj 
principle of mtcmaaonal law Unless Europe returns to the 
backwoods, the day ■will come when theory will be followed* 
by pracucc a prec^ent has been created, which no amount of 
had faith and cynicism on the part of individual governments 
can permanently cxtmgmsh 

THE YOUNG PLAN 

Despite certain ominous rumblmgs, the impetus of public 
opuuon seemed suffiaent during 1929 to ensure further progress 
towards the goal of mtcmaaonal appeasement and equality to 
which every Government paid hp service A new Committee 
was set up under the Araencan financier, Mr Owen D Young, 
to explore the possibihty of a final regukaon of the reparanons 
problem and its report, issued in June 1929, did at last fix 
a reduced scale of payments which, though soli very formidable, 
bore some rclaoon to Germany's capacity to pay and was 
adjustable accordmg to the extent of economic recovery The 
collecnon of the actual sums was assigned to a non-poliacal 
“Bank for Intemaaonal Setdements”, •with its headquarters 
at Basel Before the Young Plan was adopted m a final form, 
there were somewhat heated discussions m Pans and London, 
where Snowden ^vas now Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
two fiirthet Reparanons Conferences ■were held at The Hague 
But when at last m May 1930 the new Plan was ratified, and 
* Sec Su/vey fir 1928, p ax * Pp nf p 392 
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bound up -tvith it was the decision for an immediate evacuanon 
of the Second Rhmcland Zone by Alhed troops, there were 
obvious signs that the French aratude was moderatmg Already 
m the autumn of 1929 at Geneva Ansade Briand had aired his 
noble, if premature, idea pf an European federation or “ United 
States of Europe” and if at this time tlie mam objection raised 
to It sprang from the fear lest anythmg should be done to 
weaken the existmg League and its prestige, there was a general 
consensus of opimon that the scheme might first of all be 
profitably explored m the economic field 

Unfortunately Stresemann, who m an eloquent speecli before 
the Assembly had firmly refused to reject the scheme as imprac- 
’iicable and had also rejected all idea of “an economic autarchy 
of Edrope”, died on 3 October and left a blank, among tlie 
' construcave statesmen of Europe which remained unfilled 
Before the end of the year Austen Chamberlain had fallen from 
power, and Bnand remamed alone, httle more than the ghost ' 
of his former self Unhappily also, before ever the Young Plan ' 
could be made fully operative, the fint muttenngs of a world 
economic crisis made themselves heard and it became all too 
soon clear that the Young Committee, like all its predecessors, 
had erred on tlie side of opamism m fixing die German capaary 
to pay, or at least the Alhed capacity to extract payment As 
the crisis turned mto a veritable blizzard, %\hich threatened to 
smother even America herself, increasingly drastic measures Jiad 
to be adopted by one country after another The failure of the 
Austrian Krcdit-Anstalt, ^VJth its repercussions m Austna and 
Germany (May 1931), the Hoover Moratorium 
Standstill Agreement which forced itself, radicr than was forced, 
upon the International Bankcn* Committee in August, the 
renesved disagreements between London and Pans as to the 
amount of rehef to be accorded to Germany — all this v.'as 
completely dwarfed by the fmanaal ensts m Britain, her 
abandonment of the gold standard, and their pohtical conse- 
quences the JSacJe of the Labour Party and the election of 
a Nauonal Government by majonacs Intlieno unrecorded in 
Bntish history 
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THE SLUMP 

The calm, energy’ And promptitude with which all classes 
responded to the straui imposed upon them undoubtedly im- 
pressed the outside world and saved those two inseparable 
and imponderable factors, our presage and our credit, Butin 
the interval before our recovery could be regarded as assured, 
certam events had occurred which nothmg could make good 
For m the first place Germany declared herself unable to con- 
tinue reparation annumes, and though it came to renewed 
disagreement ben,vecn London and Pans as to the tacacs to be 
adopted towards Germany, there was m the end no alternative 
to the abohtion of reparanons, and the decisions taken at 
Lausanne m June 193a no less inevitably linked together once 
more the problems of reparacons and war-debts, thereby com- 
plicating me already dehcate telaaons of Europe and Amenca ^ 
Secondly, Japan took advantage of the general prcoccupatton 
to seize Manchuna and to carry her aggression into China 
Itself and thanks to the deplorable weakness of the British 
Government and its failure to agree upon joint acaon with 
America, Japanese defiance of Genevan principles was com- 
pletely successful and gravely undermined the presage of the 
League, smee the paper fulmmations of the Lytton Report were 
not followed up by the apphcaaon of sancdons 

Worst of all, however, was the general malaiie created by 
economic condiaons for which dierc was no precedent — starva- 
noT\ amid plenty, trade restncoons seemingly mcreased m 
propomon to the unemployment which they had provoked, 
simultaneous demands for a ngid system of autarchy and for 
a redistnbuuon of raw matenals In most ofEurope it followed 
logically that the nde of democracy ebbed rapidly, and counsels 
of despair and violence gamed the upper hand So long as 
the only exponents of autocracy among the Great Powers were 
Russia, stiU tclauvely remote fiom Europe, and Italy, m Pro- 

* For an unusually lucid survey of Ae economic crisis, see Chapter xvn 
of Mr Gathome Hardy’s Short History oflnttmalional A£atrS 
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fessor Toynbee’s apt phrase, only the greatest of the “ Would- 
be-Greats”, the danger was not so acute, despite the many 
propagandist possibihues and the vanous brands of hybrid 
dictatorship evolved by Spam, Poland, Jugoslavia and Greece 
were neither durable nor suited for export But in proportion 
as Germany m her turn began to abandon the path of democracy 
while It was still only very imperfectly trddden in, and to 
develop a pecuharly virulent type of dictatorial regime, the 
repercussions were all the more grave because of her central 
geographical posiuon But die most disquietmg feature of all~ 
a fact which must be constandy borne in mind in all that 
follows — ^was that the adoption of the Young Plan, the Bnand 
plan of federation and the final cvacuanon of the Rhmcland — 
three events which were greeted m the West as outsvard and 
visible signs of appeasement and a change of heart among the 
naaons— ^d not nave a corresponding sedaave effect in Ger- 
many, but were followed almost immediately by the emergence * 
of National Soaalism, no longer as a faction but as a great 
and all-compellmg naaonal movement, antagonisDC not only 
to the Weimar regime at home, but to the whole Genevan 
structure abroad In other words, at the very moment when 
the worst features of the post-war system seemed to have been 
removed, when the tendency to treat Germany as a panah had 
been abandoned, and when the two mtimatcly connected prob- 
lems of disarmament and equahty had come to occupy the 
very front of the European stage — it was at this moment that 
German opimon turned decisively away from the “pohey of 
fulfilment ” assoaated with the name of Stresemann and allowed 
itself to be lashed to j&cnry by the unbalanced eloquence of 
Adolf Hitler and a small group of resolute and reckless fanatics 
With his pohacal creed, as expounded in Mem ICatupf 
and m a long senes of speeches, we shall have to deal more fully 
later For the moment our mam emphasis must rest upon 
the mcontcstable fact that concession, modcraoon and readiness 
for fulfilment on the part of her former enemies only served 
to whec the appetife and stiffen the demands of German 
opmion and, worst of all. to strengthen the conviction that 
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an appeal to force' was more effective than an appeal to justice 
It IS possible to argue that the former Allies had by their long 
delays and prcvancaaons so exasperated the German people 
and Government as to reduce them to a pathological state m 
which rtason and peaceful discussion were losing their effect 
It IS, moreover, but just to make allowance for the dire results 
of a renewed crisis on a nation which had graven on its memory 
the dcvas»tion svrought by the dosvnfall of the Mark But 
we arc left with the unanssvered quesaon whether the German 
mind, at least as it has evolved in the last two decades, has not 
learned to respond more readily to force than to discussion 
and is not disposed to regard concession as a sign of weakness 

brOning and the disarmament conference 

The Brunmg Government already found itself between nvo 
^ fires before ever the Disarmament Conference could open on * 
8 February 1932 It u no exaggeration to speak of a growing 
“national panic” due to the failure of the poliucians in the 
brief period of optimism between Locarno and the Slump * 
It was m no small degree the anxiety due to this position and 
the hope of regaining its wanmg populanty by a rapid success 
m the sphere of foreign pohey, that prompted the maladroit 
project of an Austto-Gcrman Customs Umon put forward by 
Cutgus and Schober The surreputious methods employed not 
merely killed the project at birth, but sowed fresh suspiaon 
among the Powers and undermmed Chancellor Brimmg’s in- 
fluence m two directions, even though his osvn personal good 
intennons were fiedy recognised by his ermes A veto was 
successfully imposed upon the “Anschluss”, and the result was 
“a temble diplomauc reverse to Germany” "her impotence 
to conduct even thq shadow of an independent foreign pohey 
was exposed to the world” * And meanwhile French suspiaons 
were not dimimshed'by the knov^edge that Germany had long 
been engaged m evasion of the military clauses of the Treaty 

* SccR T Clark, The FallofAe Gentm Repiblic , pp 315-18 

* Ibid p 31P 
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and in secret rearmament, and (to take but a smglt lUustraboft) 
had estabhshed chenlical atod gas factories m Russia as part of* 
the practical co-opetation between the German and Soviet 
General Staffs ^ 

In the first stage of the Disarmament Conference Dr“Bruning 
pushed the German claim for cquahty, while privately endea- 
vounng to disarm opposition by the argument that Germany s 
flnanaal and economic posmon rendered mcreased expenditure 
on armaments difficult (it was left to his National Socialist 
successors to evolve the idea that sudh expenditure could be 
used to solve, at least temporarily, the problem of unemploy- 
ment) Unfortunately, the Bnash Government adopted a vacil- 
latmg attitude m, face of the French plan of an mtemanonal 
force, which was obviously uiaoreptable m its original form 
but not necessarily incapable of amendment, and it showed no 
signs of a construcave policy of its own while successive 
German Governments (first Herr von Papen mjune 1932, thw 
General von Schleicher m November, had replaced Brumng) 
hinted more and more plainly diat a recogmnon of equality 
of rights was the sole condition on which Germany could 
contmue to collaborate On 11 December J932 a formula was 
found between the four Powers and the Uniicd Stares infavour 
of “equahty of nghts m a system which would provide secunty 
for all naaons” but cadi state upheld its own mterpretanon, 
and on other directions no real progress was achieved By thc^ 
autumn the psychological moment had passed, and the cause 
of disarmament began to lose ground steadily ^ 

THE HITLER REGIME 

The advent of Herr Hitler topowerm Germany on sojanuary 
I 933 » and Japan’s skilfully calculated withdrawal from the 
League on 24 February, still further reduced the prospect of 
success The new Plan kid before the Conference on 16 Marcli 

^ Tbynficc Survey fir ipjJ 

* One of the most authontaove aecouno of the evma Jeading to the 
Hitler regime will be found m J W Wheeler-Bcnnett % Hindenhur^ the 
Wooiert TiUm (1936) 
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by Mr Ramsay Macdonald did, it is true, include concrete 
suggestions for limitanorv of ^ecoves, control and inspecnon, 
■“< and a ban on chemical warfare but it was not pushed home and 
Its Bnmh sponsors too easily allowed dicmsclves to be diverted 
by Sigiibr Mussohm’s proposal for a Four-Power Pact This 
equally sinister and futile plan was a scarcely veiled attempt to 
complete the undermining of League presage, to chmmate the 
lesser Powers from their mcreasmg importance m the counsels 
of Europe, and to establish a sort of directorate of four, m 
which France, deprived of her Eastern alliances, and ivith 
Russia stnctly excluded, would be in a mmonty of one, while 
Bntam’s chrome vaallaaon would male of Italy the finger on 
the balance of European power Not unnaturally France and 
her allies were entirely opposed to the plan, Bntain as usual 
took up an mtermedute posmon, and before it could be signed 
m July 1933 It had to be altered out of all rccognmon and was 
^ henceforth of very htde mterest to anyone But it had served 
Its purpose as a Aversion from the mam busmess at Geneva, 
and had a most unsettling effect in more than one diiecaon 
On 14 October Germany, entirdy disregarding the fresh pro- 
posals outlmcd that very morning at Geneva by Sir John Simon, 
announced her withdrawal from the Disarmament Conference 
and her impendmg resignaaon from the League ^ In face of this 
open fiouung of the League the other Powers seemed helpless 
and disumted, the Conference continued until the summer of 
1934 to meet and talk “m a state of suspended atutnatioa” * 
but from this moment it was really dead, and the two 'Westem 
Powers had been driven on to the defensive 

Hitler now announced his terms for a resumpuon of negotia- 
tions— a consenpt army of 300,000 men, unrestneted m its 

‘ Already on 13 September Baron Neunth had uttered the ominous 
phrase * if die highly armed countries continued to evade their ohhganons 
to disarm the German Government wou/a’ iave the nghc and doty to 
provide for die equality and secunty of lo own people according to its own 
judgment and without any hesitaOoa or fake scruple at Toynbee, 
Survey for 1933 p 297 

* Gadiome Hardy, op at p Si'* 
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choice of weapons, and exdosivc of the various semi-mihtary, 
formanons which owed allegiance to the Nazi Party and the 
conaliatory phrases which he addressed to France iould not 
conceal the patent fact that unilateral action and re-arraamcnt 
were being subsntuted for mtcmational co-operation'and dis- 
armament Mussohm again drew nearer to Hiderandprompted 
the Fascist Grand Council to demand a radical reform of the 
League as a condiuon of Itahan coUaborauon The unsettling 
effect of all these developments upon the lesser Powers was 
exemplified by the Pact of non-aggression concluded m January 
1934 betweenPoland and Germany, by which Marshal Pilsudski, 
by foremg the pace with a snll unready Germany, adroitly 
secured a ten-years’ respite for a coimtry winch, after a decade 
of unnatural armed supenonty over two disarmed giants, was 
mevitahly doomed to a lower level of strength and secunty 
when once the giants were rearmed Hitler’s right hand m 
foreign pohey, Herr Rosenberg, had m 1927 declared “the 
sweeping away of the Polish State to be the very first require- 
ment of Germany”, and a common German-Russian frontier 
to be a necessity— whether as a step towards temtoriM conquest 
both m Southern Russu and on the Balnc, or^ towards the 
^ overthrow of Bolshevism and the revival of the Russo-German 
alhaucc, is not cnmely clear 

Another no less cunous feature of the changmg situation 
m Europe since the advent of Hidcr was the abandonment 
by Soviet Russu of her pohey of aloofiicss, based upon mihtant 
propaganda and pride m the role of panah Her new policy 
was determined on the one hand by an intcmal evolution upon 
which It would be very rash to put any too prease pohtical 
or even economic labels, and on the other by a recognition 
of the vital need for peace, as the only condition under which 
the Russian expenment can succeed, by the knowledge of 
Hitler’s avowedly aggressive designs upon Russian temtory, 
and by a very natural desire to escape from isolation in view of 
file possibility of a German-Japanese attiancc In awoid, events 
were forang Russia, without renouncing her rcvoluaonary 
^ and autocratic basis at home, to adopt an increasingly comer- 
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vative and pacific foreign policy, to oppose any radical altcrauon 
m the sl^is quo, to welcome co-operanon on the Genevan 
basis and to improve her rclaaons with Amenca The natural 
reluctance of the ‘Western Towen to enter into close relations 
•S' with the Bolshevist State*^ could not conceal the existence of 
parallel mtcrests m the supreme question of World Peace, and 
It was also counterbalanced by die sinister events of 30 June 
and 35 July 1934/ when the L»dcr of the Third Reich replaced 
the great traditions of German law by midmght execution and 
hip-pocket justice, and then seemed to connive at assassination 
as a means for the achievement of German Umty ' 

In this situauon it cannot be demed that Britain pursued 
a weak and hesitatmg policy The best plea that can be put 
for\^ ard on her behalf was the double fact that, by a perversity 
of fate, FrenchUnd Bnosh opmion, not once but repeatedly 
m these years} blew alternately hot and cold m such a way as 
to render uniform action by London and Pans very difficult, 
and again that apan from France Bntain*s search for possible 
allies led her to a mere choice of evils "While rcpudiatmg the 
view chat a community of pohacal ideals is the necessary basis 
of alhance or,undentanding between two nations (and m so 
doing I have the exphat authority of practically every holder 
of the office of British Foreign Secretary), I feel that it would 
be no less futile to hope for intimate fiiendship or collaboration 
between a naaon whose policy rests on “consent of the 
governed” and free pubhc opimon and a nation organised on 
extreme totahtanan and dictatorial hues Today this definition 
is of course equally tnic*’of Russu, Germany and Italy, so far 
as jMlcmfll pohey is concerned but there is this cunous difference 
between diem, that Russia, since her entry into the League, 
has m her foreign policy faidifuUy observed her mtemanonal 
treaty obhganons, and stands for an extension of the Genevan 
oxdej: on. a. basis, of discnssinn and arbitratinn,, wbmieas. 

* For (i) the coup m which Rohm, Schleicher, Strasser and many others 
met their deaths and (2) the attack by Nazi conspirators on the Chancellor’s t, 
office and Radio Headquarten and their cold-blooded murder ofDrDollfuss, ' 
see infra, pp 223 and 228 '' 
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Germany, and soli more Italy, have violated one pledge after 
another, and nor only such as had been tmposed on them by 
JoTce majeure, but many to which they had freely ^ven their 
signatures How far this distmcaon is one of tactics rather 
than conviction, as also the question whether the value of, 
signatures to pubhc treaties has not been entirely undermined 
by recent events,^ must be reserved for discussion in later 
chapters For the moment there can be no doubt as to which 
Powers stand for “the European Anarchy” and which for the 
collecnve system 

As a general proposition it has to he admitted that since 1934 
Europe, under the tnple menace of Bolshevism, Fascism and 
National Socialism, has moved steadily backwards towards the 
abyss from which she had seemed to have escaped In particular, 
Germany, while throwmg oft* the shackles of the first post-war 
penod, IS trying to have it both ways She denounces Peace 
Settlement as Carthaguuan, treating its alleged non-fulfllmenc 
by the Allies as an excuse for unrestricted repudunon, and m 
the very same breath denounces as decadent and objectionable 
the twm prmaplcs ofDemocracy and Intcmanonahsm on which 
President Wilson built up those very Fourteen Pomts to which 
she is constantly appealing 
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_ BRITAIN AND THE DICTATORS (A) RUSSIA 

M ore than once in her history Britain has dislocated the 
calculations of fncnd and foe alike by withdrasvmg 
from poliaes which she had been pursuing svidi a vast 
expenditure of effort, and assuming an aratude of detachment, 
and almost of indifference, towards problems which she had 
herself helped to shape This tendency reasserted itself to a 
marked degree after the signatures of the Peace Treaties m 
1919-ao Her mterese m the area lying between the Rhuie and 
the Narrow Seas was too overwhelming to be reUnquished, and 
It was almost equally impossible to escape from a senes of 
commitments m the Middle East (Palestme, Irak, Egypt) But 
m all that lay between these two extremes, and espeaally m 
that Danubian and Balkan region m which the transfonnation 
svrought by the war had been the greatest, she reverted to an 
aratude of Jismth'essemeftt which may or may not have been 
justified, but which certainly accentuated the pohncal’^d 
economic deadlock m that part of Europe Throughout the 
penod humcdly surveyed m the last chapter, the two mam 
trends fiut mcvitably determined our pohey, even when it was 
most vaoUatmg, were on the one side the international move- 
ment m ’support of the League of Nations and a new World 
Order based upon Peace, Law and Arbitration, and on the other 
side the violent oscillations of opinion m many Continental 
coutttnes, due largely to economic dislocation and shattered 
nerves, which suddenly arrested the democratic tide and brought 
a senes of dictators mto power 
By degrees, though not m die fint instance, it became 
apparent that the two trends were incompatible, and chat if 
the new autocracies could entrench themselves permanendy 
and secure control over the education of the rising genera^on,<^ 
the whole structure of mtcmanonal relanons, and m particular 
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* the Genevan expenment, would be endangered Hence, before 
It u possible to bring our survey up to date and to discuss 
British pohcy as it presents itself since the summer of 1937, it is 
necessary to exammc our relations with the three pnncipal 
dictatorships of Europe, bearing always m mmd that ever suicc 
the war, and today more than ever, all other problems have 
centred roimd the German problem, as the crux of the whole 
European situation If the triangular relations of London, Pans 
and Berlm can be placed on a samiacrory and more or less 
permanent footing, the Continent will have peace for a long 
period, and all other problems will fall into their proper places 
If not, Mr Baldwm’s prophecy will be realised, and European 
avihsaaon will fall m rums Any attempt to brmg two of these 
Powers together at the expense of the third, or to introduce 
a fourth or fifth mto the mam discussions, will only make 
confusion worse confounded and will mcvitably end m f^ure 
It will, I trust, soon be apparent from my whole line of argu- 
ment, that this IS m no way mtended as an abandonment of 
League principles on the one hand or as an attempt to eliminate 
Russia or Italy &om the final settlement for it is obvious that 
unless a basis can be found for a rehabilitation of the League, 
and unless both Russian and Italian (and it must at once and 
most emphaocally be added, Amcncan) interests can be duly 
safeguarded, no settlement reached by the three Powen would 
be permanent It is none the less certam that as things are at 
present m Europe, the mangular approach offers the best, 
perhaps the only, chance of a solution 

THE TSARIST AND PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENTS 

Let us m the fint instance consider our past relations wth 
Russia and sec whether they provide any clues for our present 
guidance 

' Russu has always been a country of extremes — m the polmcal 

sphere, of violent oscillation fix>m Right to Lcfr^m the htcrar) , 
of mcalculablc and ungovernable changes of feclmg From 
Ivan the Tcmble through Peter, Cathenne and Nikolas, to 
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Lemn and Staiin, there has been the same tendency to solve * 
all problems by diaatonal methods, by brute force, brooking 
no delay and ndmg roughshod over the hves and hopes of the 
individual man and aoacn Yet on the other hand Russia had 
preserved certain very anaent msatuaons, popular m character 
and resting upon healthy local idiosyncrasies — the “mir” or 
self-governing commune, the “zemstvo” or essentially co- 
operative community It is only in out own day tliat the tidal 
wave of revolution has overwhelmed these things, and it is 
sail too soon to predict whether they ^vlU agam sprout from 
a new alluvial soil after the great flood has subsided It may, 
however, safely be aSirmed that the pccubar development of 
Russian pohacal life since the war is due to a strange lack of 
balance m the naaonal character, such as may be observed m 
most of the great Russun. writers, andcspeaaliy m Dostoyevsky, 
whose very abnormality is accepted by almost all Russians as 
typically Russian 

k was the supreme tragedy of a naoon to which psychology 
and history, geography and climate, have all imparted a bias 
towards extremes, that the Revolunon, which folly had long ^ 
since made inevitable, should have coincided with a gigannc 
war which imposed a scram far m excess of the country’s 
utmost physical powen of endurance That thousands of men 
were sent into the field without nfles in then hands and suffered 
casualaes out of all propomon to those of properly cqmpped 
naaons, is only a smgle crass lUustraaon out of many In the 
end rage and demoraUsaaon supervened upon war-weanness 
and the old Tsanst regime collapsed even more suddenly and 
completely than the most subversive elements had expected 
Even in the light of all that has followed it is difficult to feel 
any very keen regret for the old system, which fell by reason 
ofits mward rottenness To dus dicre is one very important 
qualification foe land reform had not remamed staaonary after 
Alexander II’s great art of emaacipaaon m 1 86 1 , and had received 
a notable stimdlus from the measures of Stolypin But the 
figure of Stolypin may well stand as asymbol of the abnormality , 
of the pre-war regime for if it is hut bare jusace to that states- 
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man to stress his enlightened outlook towards the peasantry, 
die really incredible carcumstances ofhis assassination in^lpil — 
as a victiln of double-dyed treachery botli inside the police 
and in the revolutionary ranks — show how deep the canker 
of corruption had penetrated the Tsanst system Even the 
scandals connected with the name of the rasc^y pseudo-monk 
Rasputm — which were to the Russian, what the a^air ofMane 
Antoinette’s necklace was to die French, Revolution — did not 
surpass the earlier affair of Azev the police spy they were merely 
the culmination of a long process 
The Provisional Government, which took the helm from 
the nerveless hands of the old regime in March 1917, has never 
recaved the sympathy and rccogmcion which it deserved for 
a gallant attempt to achieve the impossible Indeed, so persistent 
has been the propaganda of its successors, and so superficial 
the reactions of Western opinion, that today one constandy 
hears it assumed by the devotees of the Extreme Ecfr, that 
‘ Bolshevism freed Russu from the enormities of Tsanst rule 
Never was there a greater travesty of the facts. The Provisional 
Government, wch all its faults and weaknesses — and of these 
the most decisive was the fact that Russia was tbo exhausted 
and nerve-racked to support War and Revoluuon sunul- 
taneously, and that the new regime s loyalty to the Allies was 
ruthlessly exploited agauist it by its enemies at home and 
abroad — stood for all the politicd ideas for which the West 
daily declared itself to be fighting, and made a genuine attempt 
to put them mto pracace Representanve and parliamentary 
government, umversal sccrct^uffragc freedom of religion, the 
press, associaoon and assembly, Itod for the peasants, free 
education, fedetanon and minority nghts for the non-Russian 
races — such were the mam foundauons on which the new 
Russian Republic was to be built War-wcanness, the breakdown 
of military disaplmc, a skilfril propaganda assisted by ^he 
Germans, the overpowermg desire of peasant-soldien to rtach 
home m time to share m the partition of the land — all this led 
to poUucal anarchy and economic crisis and after a retx)nstruc- 
Qon m a more radical sense, which left Kerensky— eloquent 

^ , k<r 
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and upright, buT unpractised m admmistraaon — m supreme 
control, power was wrested from the hands of the Provisional 
Government by ic determined onslaught of the Bolsheviks 
It should be unnecessary to pome out that the charges of 
“pro-Germanism” and “treachery” levelled at the time against 
Lcrun and Trotsky are grotesquely irrelevant such words meant 
nothmg to men who repudnted die very foundations of die 
soaal and pohtical order of their day, and who, m the hope of 
establishing a base of operaaons in Russia from which they 
could organise the World Revolution, did not hesitate to accept 
help wherever they could obtam it, without thereby for one 
moment acceptmg any obhgaoons The decision of the German 
General Staff to despatch Lcnm and his friends to Russu m the 
famous "sealed carnages” wiU long remain m history as a 
symbol and a wammg For while it served only too well their 
immediate purpose by hastening the dismtcgraoon of what sail 
remained of the Russian army, ic must surely have often caused 
Its authors bitter regret and concern m view of the infection 
thus spread not merely m Russia but throughout the centre and 
south of Europe Just so may “the next war” be rcservmg for^ 
the mventors of poison gas and bacteriological war the just 
fate of bemg “hoist with their own petard” 

THE SECOND REVOLUTION 
It can never be too strongly emphasised that the immcdutc 
effect of the Second, or Bolshevik, Revolution of November 
1917 was not to establish, but to annihilate. liberty m Russia — 
that It ovcrdirew not the already vanished Tsanst regune, but 
an advanced democratic regime of the Left, which despite its 
all too manifest defects had all that was really vocal m Russia 
behmd it The clecaons for a Consntuent Assembly, which 
were already pending, could no longer be cancelled and took 
plate before the close of the year, on surprisingly representauve 
Imes, considcrmg the chaos mto which the country was rapidly 
dnftmg But the Bolsheviks, frilmg to obtam a majority m 
this Assembly, applied to « the^tacncs of the terrorist Jacobins 
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• of the French Rcvoludon Many of its leading members ucrc 
thrown into prison, the galleries were packed with a howling 
mob, the entrances guarded by revolutionary sailors fresh from 
the massacre of their officers and when the deputies m the 
teeth of arbitrary Bolshevik decrees sail gallantly tried to assert 
their control over legislation, the Assembly was dissoh cd after 
a day and never again allowed to meet The leaders of all parties 
save the Bolshevik* were scattered to the winds, Shmgarev, 
the noted Liberal leader, whose whole hfc had been devoted 
to the service of the people, was brutally murdered m a prison 
hospital, the same anathema was placed upon the Soaal Revolu- 
tionaries of Kerensky as upon tlic Cadets of Milymkov or the 
Octobrists of Guchkov, such veteran exponents of extreme 
Soaalist doctrine as Plckhanov, Kropotkin or Breshkovskaya 
were ruthlessly swept aside when it bccanie apparent chat they 
placed hberty above party If the Fust Rcvoiuaon had been 
^comparatively bloodless and free from reprisals (ihougfi, it 
must be added, marked by senous agrarian outrage on some of 
the large estates), the Second Revolution degenerated almost 
^at once into uholeialc butchery and prolonged avjl war, 
aggravated m the end by privation and famme The exact 
number of victims, and of those who escaped mto cole, will 
never be knowm For our present purpose it is sufficient to note 
that whereas the vicums of the French Terror did not exceed 
20,000, those of Its Russian namesake cannot lu\ c been less 
tlian 2 000 000, wlule the nxo famines of 1921 and 1933 
accounted for several millions more And just as today cs en 
the most ignorant knows — if only from tlic pages of Charles 
Dickens — that sempstress and peasant and pent bourgeois also 
shared the fate of many a guilty, and innocent, aristocrat, so 
u u nme that public opinion accepted as an axiom the uicon- 
tcstable fact that the victims of the Russian Rev olution vv cre not 
merely so-called “Whites’*— an impudent and superficial label, 
intended to confuse tlic mic issues— but men and v\x>rnai 
' A ftinKa cxceruon i» {'roviJnl by ihe Mtrrn t LrCt 

of the Socul Rffolufjcrurto), nho were rJvwwn over a few moni'"* 
Uter ^ 
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^ Inverted Bolshevism ' lii 

belonging to every social stratum from the Right to the Left, 
merchants, priests, tradesmen, artisans and above all peasants, 
no less than aristocrats or officers 
This bare statement provides the essential perspective for any 
understanding of the new autocratic regime m Rurope Russia, 
always abnormal m her reacnons and m her social processes, 
spent years of toruire upon the rack and mfcctcd all Europe, 
unconsaously even more than consaously, with her agony. 
The fear of a repctinon of these appalling horron m countnes 
outside the Russian frontiers weighed upon the corrcspdnding 
sections of soaety there and warped and distorted their own 
pohncal msntunons at a moment of maximum stram We shall 
see later that what may fairly be desenbed as “mverted Bolshe- 
vism” has also played its part m the undermining of Democracy 
m Europe, and that though the wholesale bloodshed into which 
the Russian Revolution eventually degenerated has so far been 
averted m the other diaatonal states, and though unmeasured ^ 
denunciation of Bolshevism forms one of the mam planks m 
their programme, there has been on their part a growng ten- 
dency to adopt methods of compulsion against the mdi^ual, ^ 
alike m the economic, the flnanaal, the mtellectual and the 
tchgious spheres, such as were first appUed m Soviet Russia 
Imitaaon and vicuperaaon often go hand m hand 

THE ALLIES AND INTERVENTION” 

Another misconcepnon, scarcely less fatal, funs through much 
of the comment about Russia since 1917 and relates to that 
ominous word “mtervenaon” and here too it is well to explode 
deliberately mislcadmg catchwords During the summer of 
1917 we connnued to be the allies of Russia m a war already 
waged m common for three years and the abdication of the 
Tsar'and his brother left the supreme power m the hands of 
men who loyally recognised die alliance, desired to fulfil its 
obhgations wherever possible and earned much unpopulanty 
by that very loyalty So far as foreign relations were concerned, 
they were the lo^ successors of the old regime With the 
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coming of the Bolshevists all dus changed Russia’s new rulcn 
repudiated all connection \vidi her alhes and made no conceal- 
ment of their desire to overthrow the whole soaal order m the 
"West as they had already done at home Their haste in con- 
cluding peace with the Germans ss of course to he explained bj 
a genmne mabihty to continue the struggle but the prime 
cause of this mabihty was their own subversive propaganda 
withm the Russian army Once more, however, wc should be 
usmg mulcadmg language if wc called thcjr attitude m making 
p^ce "defeatist” or "unpatnooc” their aim tvas an altogether 
transformed and reconstituted Europe, m which the temtones 
"lost” by Russia would soon recover their former contacts 
as units of a new World Order And meanwhile Lcnm \\as not 
afraid to argue "Let us give wa> m peace, but gam nme ’ ‘ 
From the Allied pomt of view, then, the Second Re\ olunon 
was a blow dealt at an ally m distress soil feebly trying to 
uphold the common cause— a blow all the more dead!) beause 
the Treaty of Brest-Luovsk released German divuions for war 
in the West and replenished German stores of gram and oil 
The idea that even if\\e betrayed our friends we could come to 
terms With the Bolsheviks m their fint flush of elation and 
hatred could only be entenamed by those ivhose mtclhgcncc 
was as scanty as their sense of honour whde the knoivledge 
of what happened m the Russian Constituent Assembly justified 
Western statesmen m asiummg that the usurpen of pow cr did 
not represent a majority of the nanon The confusion N'*ai still 
further confounded by the breakdoi\Ti of diplomatic rcUnons 
bcmccn Russia and the Alhes by the ocaipadon of Riga, Klc^ 
and Odessa by German troops by the me of the small Daloc 
states (as also of three ephemeral Caucasian states) and by the 
formanon of provisional anti-Red Go\ cniments under Admiral 
Kolchak m Siberia, under Colonel Semenov m the Far East 
Under the Soaalist Chay kov'sky m Archangel, and under Genera! 
I>CTuVin on the Don and Dntepr 

In lace of this kaleidoscopic siruanon ir is not surprwng that 
• QoMcd by Tfoaby in hi* *mde on Lmn In tSe ihir J ri doo of iHr 
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Allied policy towards Russia should have been neganve and 
fluctuating but if it was also bcking m unit)', this merely 
reflected the warnng tendcnacs among the Russians them- 
selves Huge sums of money^contmued to be expended in 
support of ann-Rcd campaigns, but without any real system 
or efTca 

Meanwhile the attitude of die Peace Conference towards 
Russian problems v.as even more open to criticism By the act 
of her Government m concludmg a separate peace she had auto- 
matically excluded herself from a share in its deliberations 
but It cannot be denied that there were powerful circles in 
Pans which found Russia’s absence highly convemenr, and 
which also, m their alarm at the Bolshevik danger, desired to 
see her western fronners pushed as far eastwards as possible, 
and thus encouraged what amounted m effect to partition It 
was tesentment at this whole oudook, scarcely less than the 
mistaken belief that a few resolute blows would carry the 
Bolshevik cause in tnumph across Poland into Germany, that 
prompted the great Russian dnvc against "Warsaw m 1920, 
while the eastern fronaen of Poland soli remained unsettled, 
but when the successive failures of the Denikin and Kolchak 
Governments had already made it clear that the anti-Red forces 
were not far from collapse The victory of Pilsudski and Wey- 
gand destroyed the Bolshevik hopes, and Poland yielded to 
th^fatal temptation of extending her boundaries far beyond the 
I’Curaon Line” or the linguistic ftonner mto White Russian 
and Ukrainian tcmiory This marked the height of Soviet 
Russia's isolation and ostraasm in Europe 

LENIN AND THE NiP 

Throughout all this critical period it was personahty that 
weighed most m the scales None of the leaders of the older 
parties, none of the soldiers whom btc drove mto pohnes, 
showed such quahues of statesmandup as might have achieved 
a unified front On the other hand the Bolsheviks had the 
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energy and comtrucnve qualities, devoid of all scruple or 
licsitaaon, reckless oflife.andabovcallnofafraidtocompromise 
or retrace his steps when tactical necessities arose. In establishing 
lus autocracy he was never much -disturbed by charges of 
inconsistency or opportunism his writings laid down the pure 
doctrine, but first of all, before this could be put into practice, 
the counter-revolutionary and the bourgeois must be fought 
and extermmated, and then all else would follow All that is 
mow summed up in ‘‘the rotahtanan prmaple” under the other 
dictatorships of Europe is but a faint reflection of the system 
established by Lenin In place of party government, based 
upon free and direct elccaon, there was a packed assembly 
formed by a process of indirect “election”, which was so 
tempered by wire-pulhng and moimdaaon as not to be clecuon 
at all m any sense of the word, and which m any case (m its 
ostensible aim of a “djctatorshipoftheprolerariat”) eliminated 
all save workmen and peasants and assigned to the former class 
five nmes the voting value possessed by the latter Of debate 
or legislative control nothing was left the addresses of a few 
leaders were accepted by acclamanon, and the delegates were 
» mere rcgistcrmg automats subject to iron disnplme The status 
of the German Reichstag under Hidcr is an exact copy of the 
totahtarian methods long current in Soviet Russia 
Mcanwhde the press ^vas completely controlled the right 
of association nominally subsisted, but it sufficed to apply the 
label “counter-revolutionary” to any attempt at cnticism, m 
order to nip it m the bud. After the first terror began to subside, 
the average Russian’s natural nwl for outspoken statement 
reasserted itself, and travellers in Russia have constantly been 
struck by the frank, and at times even abusive, comment levelled 
by individuals agamsc aasnng institutions But if would be 
a complete mist^e, at any rate during the first fifteen years, 
to interpret this as a sign ofliberty it was simply a safety valve 
which the authorities quite wisdy but nonchaJantfy fejf open 
“Popular Courts” were substituted for professional judges 
Educaaon was, it is true, very widely extended and imparted 
for the first nmc m all the languages of the former Empire 
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but It was ngidly confined to tbc now privileged prolctanat 
and twisted in. every sphere into an instrument of extreme 
Marxist doctrine — religion m all its forms (Buddhist, Moslem 
and Jewish no less than Christian) bemg not merely proscribed, 
but held up to scurrilous ndiculc by state-aided mihtant atheist i 
organisaaons “ Weha\c to procc^ towards freedom”, mote 
the Bolshevik Commissar Bobnnsky, “through the iron yoke 
of ptolctarum dictatorship, towards cquahty through rationing 
accordmg to class, towards fratermty through avil war PohneU" 
saence becomes m practice a weapon m the struggle for power 
and economic existence Saence becomes pohnes History 

was taught on narrow materialist and Marxian lines, and all 
other factors dogmatically dismissed mto the background 
The attempt to create a new world out of the most backward 
of all European countries— handicapped by huge distances and 
faulty commumcaaons, though also enjoying the inaccessibility 
of remoteness — absorbed ah the rfForts of Lemn and his col- 
leagues Poland’s victory m 1920 drew m effect a poUtical, 
no less than a samtary, cordon along Russia’s western frontiers 
Fortunately for Poland, Germany was still too prostrate to jom 
Russu m action which might have led to a new paraaon she * 
was more concerned with the possible social reactions at home 
The Bolshevik Government, however, had been entirely wrong 
m Its sanguine calculaaons of World Revolution and though ^ 
the “ Comintern” (which no human skill has as yet convmcmgly 
disentangled from the Moscow Govemmem) continued its 
propagandist intngue in all parts of the world, for a time Russia 
may be said to have “gone clean out of Europe’’ and to be 
absorbed in matters of Ufc and death at home The “New 
Economic Pohey” was a compromise with bourgeois and 
capitalist prmaples such as strained even Lenin’s immense pres- 
age, while tesafying to his reahsac statesmanship and even it 
wdd.v/Vi.vi'uiviVie.cc.a.doeulfiikfamja/t 
Soaahst Repubhes was organised on a federal basis and recog- 
nued the naaonal and Imguisdc mdividuahty of the non-Russian 
* The Oitob^ Upheavai ani Ae DuSatonhip of if e Proletariat, p kSj 
at Eruyclopaedia Bntannica voL xxm (thaa) 
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races to an extent undreamt of under the Tsar but m all 
essentials centralisaoon remained, and indeed has quite recaitl) 
reasserted itself more strongly Aan ever, m particular at the 
expense of the Ukrainians 

STALIN AND HIS ASSOCIATES 

■' Lenin died in 1924, leaving pohacal poN\cr m the hands of 
'd small group of party leaders, of whom Trotsky sm hesf 
known as the Russian Carnot, organiser of the Red Army, 
Zinoviev as Prcs(denc of chc Tlurd InrcmaaonaJ, and Staha as 
party manager Whatever else may be said of them, it is clear 
that for a long mne they resolved to avoid the intcmeane 
feuds of the French Revoluoon, rcahsmg that he v\ ho sends hu 
colleagues to the guiUotme sooner or later follows them him- 
self and It vv as not all the second half of the ’thirncs that Russia 
m her turn provnded proof that Revolution does indeed devour 
Its children The trial of screngdi whicli resulted m Stahn s 
expulsion of Trotsky and his growing asccndanc>' over all 
nvals may be said to have centred above all round a difference 
♦ of tacacs m foreign pohej To Zmovjcv and his friends the 
achicvcmcnc of World Rcvoluaon was the supreme aim, ululr 
Stalm, with Chichcnn and with his much more astute and 
flexible, but also much more constnicovc, successor Iimnov, 
realised the absolute need for compromue if Russia was to 
pierce the iron nng of £uropcan ostracism and re-cstablish 
certam mdispcnsable trade rclauons It is true that their ideas 
as to the ulnmatc goal did not verj greatly differ, but a recog- 
nition tliat World Rcvoluuon was diitant and not immediate 
m Itself mvoUed increasing opportunism, which events were 
to accentuate Wlulc sfcadU) budding op his personal dicraror- 
ihip, Stahn laid more and more weight upon securing a 
breathing-space m wlucli roscabjlisc the new rc^cime at home 
and this inv olv ed at least tolerable rcbtioiu wadi the outside 
world. The recognition ofSovnet Ruwu b) the Ilntisli LalKiur 
Government in February 1914 was the lint notable step lowardi 
the resumpnon of normal diplonuuc rtUuons wjih Europe, 
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and was followed by lengthy financial and commercial negotia- 
tions in London. Constant violation of the terms laid down 
for a trade agreement rendered British parliamentary sanction 
impossible; and the scandal of the Zinoviev letter — ^whosc 
auienndty has never been proved, but which was completely 
in keeping svith similar missives which even Zinoviev himself 
never challenged — contributed very materially to the defeat of 
Labour at the general election. It seems, however, probable 
that in the end the incident reacted against Zmovicv m Russia' 
itself and prepared the way for less intransigeant (some would 
merely say more insidious) diplomanc methods. 

Foe some years after this relations between Moscow and 
London remained thoroughly bad; and for this the mam blame 
rests upon the extremists of the Commtem, which the British 
Government was amply justified m treating as a mere fafa’de 
behind which the Soviet Government pursued its own ends. 
Its lE-judged intecfcrence in the General Strike of 1926, and its 
subversive propaganda m India increased the fncQon, and m 
1927 It came to the clumsy raid upon “ Arcos” (a trade organisa- 
tion controlled by the Soviet Trade Delegation m London) 
and to the cancelling of the Trade Agreement of 1921. Later 
m the year there followed the expulsion of Zinoviev and 
Trotsky from the central committee of the Communist Party, 
and then from the Party itself* and if this was as yet regarded 
in Engbnd as the merest camouflage, we can today see m the 
hght of subsequent events that it marked a real parting of the 
ways. 

MOSCOW AND BERLIN 

Long before this, however, the Russian problem — the exis- 
tence of a Great Power organised on hnes directly antagonistic 
to all previous conceptions of Ae State — had filled the back- 
ground of more than one mtemanonal conference., and Mr 
Lloyd George at Cannes had committed himself to the view that 
there could be no recovery for Western Europe save m con- 
junction with Eastern Europe. But Bolshevik repudiation of 
Tsanst debts long remained a fiital obstacle to normal relations. 
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and traders naturally enough hesitated to deal with Russia save 
on a basis of cash on dehvery It must at once be added that 
as far as commercial transacaons were concerned the Soviet 
Government pursued a poLcy of punctilious fulfilment of 
obhgations — this being, Ac cyme rejoms, its only hope of 
establishmg credit or satisfymg really urgent needs The rigid 
, attitude of the Alhes at the Conference of Genoa m April 1922 
had*meanwhile brought the two panahs of Europe together 
and to the general indignation Russia and Germany concluded 
die Treaty of Rapallo, which laid the basis, for more than 
a decade to come, of more normal relanons than those enjoyed 
by Russia with any other country There were mdeed at this 
time many in both countnes who for quite diiferent reasons 
favoured a defimte aUiance— on the one side as the surest means 
of preventmg a united front against Bolshevism, on the other 
as a step towards Germany's recovery of her old Russian marJeet, 
and as a protecaon against undue pressure from the West * 
It IS interesting to note that Moscow did all in its power 
to prevent Germany from entering the League of Nanons, 
Chichenn warning her that for either Power to enter would 
mean a loss of independence and a probable breach berween 
them When Locarno was conduded, Chichenn visited Berlin 
in the hope of settmg it off by some extension of the Rapallo 
arrangement, and publidy repudnted all idea of Russia entering 
the League and acting "as tame domesne ammals m the yard 
of the great ones of the earth”. He could not prevent Locarno, 
or Germany’s adhesion to the League, but he did obtain a 
neutrality treaty (24 April 1926), which greatly promoted 
German-Soviet trade and opened the road to Russia for 
thousands of German cnginccn and expert artisans The move- 
ment was rcaprocal, for if Germany supplied Russia widi mucli 
necessary machinery, her General Stain was m search of safe 

• Oa 12 Oaober Jof^-texmcrcdi« wercamnijedbctwcenMoscoAV 

and Berlin and the * RmsIand.AusKhuR der dcuochcn Wirechaft" had 
Its own monthly, Die Ostwirucfuift In die banking comornum founded to 
promote thu trade were the Deutsche Bank, ^ Dresdner Bank, and 
fourteen other of the biggest German banks 
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centres where, out of reach of all Allied control, large stocks of 
military material could be built up and the necessary experi- 
ments in chemistry and aeronautics carried out. 

THE CHANGE IN SOVIET POLICY 
The year 1938 marked a definite change in general Soviet, 
policy, which had again its origm in foreign affairs. The a 3 op^ 
non of die Five Year Plan for die industrialisation of Russia^- 
to be pursued by Stalin with the same ruthless haste that had 
once characterised Peter the Great’s or Joseph II’s reforms — 
made Soirict Russia more than es'cr dependent upon peace. 
The Red Army was steadily developed, m the Far East no less 
than in Europe, and increased attennon was paid to problems 
of the air: but it was conceived above all as a defensive force, 
behind whose shelter the greatest of all expenments could at 
all costs be pushed forward. War, it was obvious, would fatally 
dislocate the whole plan, not merely by draining and diverting 
the vast financial resources, but by decimating the stalwarts 
of the regime and mobilising all sorts of doubtful elements 
The Plan was grandiose, but utterly inhuman m concepuon. 
Its idealist side was the resolve that all anzens of die Union 
should suffer temporary pnvaaon m order to bring a new world 
to birth, such as would cxerasc an irresistible attraction upon 
all outside Russia. Its basic idea of ''national planning*’ could 
only appeal to tmnds warped by autocratic and matenahst 
theories, but for this very reason it found ready mutators in 
I^ast Italy and Nan Germany What rendered it so odious 
•was Its wholesale and drastic hquidation of the Kulakor yeoman 
class and the attempt to coUcctivisc the whole agncultural 
system of Russia. Widi an utter disregard for human life and 
suffering, the cream of the Russian peasantry were deprived of 
their holdings and driven by die hundred thousand into the 
labour camps of the White Sea and the penal settlements of 
Siberia. As in 192I1 ptoductioa was utterly disorgamscd, and 
as Bolshevik pobey had at all costs to pronde the most necessary 
means of subsistence for the great urban centres upon which 
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they most depended politically, famine was the inevitable result, 
and famine m m worst form in diose very distncts of Ukraine, 
die Volga and Northern Caucasus, which in other days had 
produced some of the finest wheat m fiurope It reached its 
height in 1933, when for political reasons it suited Moscow 
to conceal the gravity of die sifuanon and even to prevent the 
^sending of rehef from die outside In the Ukraine famine 
Jailed two birds with one stone it weakened what was left of 
’'the most democratically mmded peasantry in all the former 
Empire, and it weakened the Ukrainian separatist national 
movement, which Was not confined to the inarticulate masses, 
but was permeating even the ranks of the Communist bureau* 
cracy of Kiev 

Much as we may deplore these horrors and the perverse 
policy which provoked them, it will at once be apparent that 
the speedmg up of the first and second Plans and the chaos 
thus CTcatcd rendered a pacific foreign pohey more imperative 
than ever It has also been pointed out that the Kellogg Pact 
was accepted by Litvmov and that he soon afterwards took the 
imtiative m concluding an Eastern Pact with all Russia’s im- 
mediate neighbours, mcludmg Roumama, which had hitherto 
avoided all relaaons with Moscow At tlic same time there 
was a gradual tendency on the part of the Soviet Government 
to co-operate with Geneva, and it took part in the preparatory 
work of the Disarmament Conference In 1929 a Russo-German 
arbitration convention was concluded and m rpjr there were 
further negotutions with Berlin At tins period Russo-Japanese 
relations rapidly defenorated, owng to Japan’s aggression m 
Manchuna, and this made Soviet Russia more consaous of her 
uncomfortable isolation In 1932, therefore pacts of non- 
aggrcssion were signed with France and Poland, and m July 
1933 conventions were concluded wth Czechoslovakia and 
Roumama, %vith a view to defimtion of an "aggressor" Even 
the advent of Hitler to po\%cr did not immediatefy aff^ 
Russo-German relations, and indeed the Fuhrer himself, on 
23 March 1933, publicly c ae pr e ssed his desire "to cultivate 
fnendly relations profitable to both countries", while defining 
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the struggle against Communism m Germany as ‘ * our mtcmal 
affair, m which wc shall never tolerate mtcrfcrcncc from out- 
side”. Late m the same year Litvmov also expressed the desire 
to be on the best terms with Germany, adding the two-edged 
comment that Russia was “capable of keepmg on good terms 
with capitalist countries, imder whatever political regime tlicy 
may be” In May the Bcrlm treaty was ratified, and the Soviet 
Union rccavcd a further credit of aoo miUion Marks from the 
German banks It is to be added that in 1934 Russia exporte^T' 
to Germany buUion double m amount to the entire gold holding 
of file Reichsbank, that as late as April 1935 a fiirthcr bank 
credit of 200 million Marks was sec up for five years, under 
the Schacht Plan, Germany’s object bemg to acquire mineral 
ngbts, manganese ore, platinum, flax and hemp, m return for 
machinery and rolling stock and that for the first three years 
of his tegune Hitler pubhcly insisted that close economic 
relations were both feasible and desirable, despite the pohcical 
abyss * But indeed as late as ax July 1937 Hitler and the Soviet 
Ambassador, Yurenyev, exchanged cordial speedies m favour 
of normal relaaons between USSR, and the Reich 

GERMAN SOVIET RELATIONS 
In the hgjic of these facts the rapid deterioration m Germau- 
Russian relaaons after 1934 cannot be explained by rigid doc- 
trinal views on cither side, but far rafiier by the fact that 
Russia’s emergence from isolaQon and gradual acceptance of 
the Genevan system (and vvifii it no doubt file mam Imes of 
the stains quo) offered an unexpected obstacle to German designs 
of predommance m Central or aggression m Eastern, Europe 
In particular Russia’s new foreign pohey of peace, atbitr^on ' 
and mtemaaonal co-operatton ran counter to the ideas of Herr 
Alfred Rosenberg the official mouthpiece of the Fuhrer in 
foreign pohey, and the chief exponent of German colonisaaon 
at the expense of Russia and Ukrame It is quite true fiiat 

^ Foe detaJs, see W HoSdsng Gennm Trade vrnli the Soviet Union’ 
(Sbvomc Rnieu' January 1936) 
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tljcsufTcnngs of the onceflounsJung German colonies of South 
Russia during the famine aroused keen and legitimate concern 
m Germany, and that autarkist tendencies in Russian industry 
were upsetting German calculations (and mcidcntally hoisting 
Germany with her own petard) But the prime factor has 
always been strategic While Germany was exhausted and 
imperfectly armed, and Russia chmmated from Europe, France, 
with lier eastern satellites, naturally played the leading part in 
Europe, with a somnolent Bntam and a restless Italy providing 
certain correctives of balance If Germany could rearm, and at 
♦^thc same time keep Russia misolanon, a German hegemony in 
Central and South-eastern Europe would automaacally follow, 
Italy 'uould have to move m the orbit of Berlm, and France 
and Bntam combmed would be reduced to a most precanous 
defensive But if Russia re-entered Europe and threw her vast 
weight mto the scales of peaceful development, the Western 
alhance would retam the all^iance of all the secondary states 
and such a balance of forces would be estabhshed as would 
render a policy of adventure and aggression extremely dan- 
gerous for either side Whether such a balance would merely de- 
generate into a bad imitaoon of the pre-war Balance ofT?ovftt 
(which rested on Power Politics but preserved peace for a whole 
generation), or whether it could be made the foundauon of 
a revived Genevan system, depends m the first instance upon 
the vision and staying powers of Bnush and foreign statesmen 
and on their co-opemuon with Amcnca But it also depends 
upon the evolution msidc Russia and upon whether or not she 
remains steadfast to the foreign policy pursued for some years 
past by Litvinov, with Stahn s express approval And ic may 
be added that every move m favour of German-Japanese co- 
operation mcreases Russia’s need for alhances upon which to 
f^ back as a second line of defence if that mtemanonal peace 
and co-operauon which she so urgently needs forhomepurposes 
should prove impracticable But die extreme dchcacy of the 
situation will only become apparent if it be realised that behmd 
the scenes both of Moscow and of Berlm a third alternative 
has been pursued — that of a reversion to the tradiuonal pohey 
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of Rmso-German fncndship Wc shall soon see that this 1$ not 
entirely chimcncal, though for the present it has failcti- 
During 1931-33. then, the danger of %v'ar\snth Japan stimu- 
lated Russu’s efforts to establish stable relations wth all her 
Western ncighboun, and alsosMth France (29 November 1932) 
and Italy (2 September 1933). by treaties of ncutrahty and 
non-aggrcssion and the last of these was followed on 16 
November 1933 by Americas epoch-making recognition of^. 
die Soviet Union 

The posmon during 1934 was determined by the fact that 
the two Powers most hostile to Russia— Japan and German) -vf* 
were the very two which were seceding from the League and 
making vast mcrcases m their armaments * It therefore almost 
equally suited Russia to abandon her former hostility to tlie 
League and the three Western Powers to arrange that she 
should be mvited tojom and under thesnmulus oftlieiothjunc 
in Germany and of the 23th Jul) m Austna, this actually took 
place at Geneva in Sepcember 1934 M Lirvmov, m accepting 
the invitation, defined the common aim of Russia and other 
members of the League as “the orgamsanon of peace” m effect 
the defence of Russu was to be promoted through the collective 
system and to take precedence over active work m favour of 
World Revoluaon * 

THE IDEA OF AN EASTERN PACT 
Dunng this critical year M Darthou was French Foreign 
Minister and had already laid the foundation of an Eastern 
Pact of Mutual Guarantee, on Locarno lines to whicli Russia, 
Poland, the Baltic States Czcchoslovaku and Germany were 
to become parties, with the benevolent approval, though with-' 
out the participation, of Bntam and Italy Henceforth, with 
every successive stage m the Hitlenan repudianon of the 
Versailles system, the need for Russo-French Co-operation grew 
stronger On the one hand Bntam, quite logically and mcvitably, 
adhered to her refusal to undertake liabilincs m Eastern Europe 
• CE Suirfy^r i£i34 p 39© * rti/ p 403 
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at all analogous to her Western commitments under Locarno, 
while on the other hand Nazi designs of tcratonal expansion 
eastwards — as preached by Hitler m his new revelation Mem 
Kampf and by Alfred Rosenberg as the chief official mouth- 
piece of Nazi foreign policy — impelled Russia, France and her 
smaller allies at ail costs to fill the gap of Eastern secunty 
Early m 1935, then, the Eastern Pact cook defimee shape, on 
thclincs ofa mutual guarantee against aggression As, however, 
It was fairly obvious that France and Russia were far more 
mtcrested m the status quo than Germany could ever be, and not 
at all obvious whether Germany could rely on the active help 
of France agamst 'a Russian attadc, Germany licld back and 
ended by not merely refusing to adhere, but by violently 
attacking the whole idea of such a Pact as a hostile manauvre 
On 3 May 1933, therefore, the Franco-Sower Pacr was signed 
without Germany, but only after die text had obtained the 
approval of the Brmsh Government It followed stnctly de- 
fensive lines, wthin the framework of the League Covenant 
Sir John Simon had told the House of Commons that “ifRussia 
IS prepared to oficr the same guarantee to Germany as she has 
now offered co France, and if France is prepared ro offer to 
Germany the same guarantee as she has offered to Russia”, 
no objccaon could be raised to the scheme as a whole indeed 
he was implying that the aim was not an anti-German front, 
but a system of mutual sccuncy on equal terms In March 1935 
he tned to obtain from Herr Hitler German adhesion to an 
Eastern Pact, but without success and it soon transpired that 
Poland also preferred to hold aloof and to rely upon her new 
arrangement with Germany This naturally led to a certain 
coolness between Poland and France, but it stimulated Russia’s 
defensive tactics of seekmg to surround herself with a network 
of non-aggression treaties 

There has been so much misapprehension — often dchberate — 
as to the drf’aisrve character of dais Pact that it may be well 
to emphasise two important features First, it leaves in full 
operauon the Pact of Non-Aggression of 29 November 1932, 
by which the signatories undertake, not to interfere m each 
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other* s internal affairs by propaganda, intervendon or any sub- 
versive acdon: and this woiJd obviously be extended to any 
third signatory also. Clearly, then, Germany, iT she had joined 
in, would have benefited in exaaly the same way as France 
herself, whose Commuiusts have for some years past been* 
restramed by Moscow, instead of being incited to sedidon as 
in the great days of Trotsky. Second, the Pact expressly includes ^ 
the statement that France and Russia “continue to regard as 
desirable” die signature of a Treaty of Assistance betiveen 
Germany and themselves. Thus it was, and soil is, at any moment 
within Germany’s oiivn power to put an end to her alleged'’ 
“encirclement”. 

The Franco-Soviet Pact was so worded as to exclude any 
French obligations in the Far Ease: but an mterpretation was 
added that m the event of the question of aggression bemg 
referred to the League Council, and of its malong no recom- 
mendanoa or failing to reach a unanimous decision, “efiect 
shallnevertheless be given to theobhgaaon to render assistance”. 

It was to this that Germany took very special objection. On the 
other hand, the two Governments expressly left it open to other 
Eastern European Powers (and therefore m the first instance to 
Germany) to adhere on equal terms to the Pact, adding that 
they “contmuc to regard as desirable” such adhesion * On 
1 16 May a similar Paa was signed between Czechoslovakia and 
Soviet Russu, the obhgaaon being, however, hmitcd to cases 
in which France had dready come to the aid of the attacked 
country under her treaucs \vith Moscow or Prague. The 
absolutely defensive character of both Pacts and their faithful 
reflccuon of the Genevan spirit, cannot reasonably be denied: 
but It IS none the less no exaggeraoon to say with Professor Carr* 
that “the result of the Nazi Rcvoluoon had been to reconstitute 
the pre-war Franco-Russian Alliance”. That Germany by her ' 
own acuon had thus restored the^situanon created by the 
“Franco-Russc” of 1S94. <hd nor make it any the less gallmg: 
Herr Hitler, m his Reicbtag speech of 21 May 1935, violently 
attacked Russia and denounc^ the Pact as a military alliance 

* Survey fori93S>^’V Jlff/jriom, p 204. 
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which mca^t “the introduction of the new Ease European 
Asiatic factor, the mihtary extent of which is incalculable, into 
the European Balance of Power” He even went so far as to 
treat tlic Dolshcvisation of France as a possibihty, ih which case, 

* he argued, France and Russia would be controlled “from one 
headquarters in Moscow” * 

This was a most convenient theory, for it enabled Herr Hidcr 
to shake off one of the last remaining checks upon unilateral * 
action by Germany In rcpudiaang Versailles m Marcli I 935 
• he had reaffirmed hts loyalty to locamo he now announced 
(7 March 1936) due France’s obligations under die Soviet Pact 
were mcompatiblc with Locamo and had deprived that treaty 
oC”its inner meaning”, and that comequently Germany was 
no longer bound by it Needless to say, argumentation such as 
this strikes at the very coot ofall international contract * Hence- 
forward fierce abuse of the Bolshevik state was to figure m the 
forefront of all German propaganda, and indeed to contribute 
as mucli as any other factor to the viaous circle of European 
rearmament Foe while the German leaders treated the growing 
strength of the Red Army as a direct menace to themselves, 
Marshal Tukhachevsky justified the Russian mihtary and naval 
programme by absolutely open and pubhc references to German 
war preparations, while Stahn — notably in an interview accorded 
to die American journalist Roy Howard^ — ^spoke with a direct-^ 
ness rarely equalled in a responsible statesman of Hider’s 
‘ symptomatic’ mabihty to speak even ofpeacc without threats 
against Russia Nor is it possible to blame him for his suspiaons 

* Professor Toynbee I p vcrypernnentlyar^es thjc 

Germany inhetcnocistmofthcFraiico-SovietPact was mreahty attacking 
not SO much ir or its compaabibty -with Locamo but Article XVI of tbe 
Covenant and die whole idea immeduie assistance to the victim of 
aggression 

* From the French side M Samut effircovcly answered There is no 
eng^gjsmcnt. which cam Uad France m act as diou^ the Covenant and the 
Locamo Treaty were nor m fotce and France ibr nearly a year continued 
to offer Germany recourse to the opimon of the Hague Court but she had 
preferred to be sole judge of the ease 

1 r March 1936 
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of the Fuhrcr, in view of the latter’s openly avo^\ ed designs 
upon Russian and Ukrainian temtory, to 'wJuch tve shall have 
to refer more fully when we come to analyse the pracncal 
bearings of Hitler’s pohacal philosophy. The Fuhrer’s mdignant 
phrases about the Balance of Power arc highly disingenuous,' 
for if, m face of a rearmed Germany and a doubtful Italy, 
Russia could be completely uoUted from Europe, France wo’uld 
< obviously be in a position of extreme danger In a word, the 
mam aim of the Pact is to preserve that very Balance of Power 
m Europe which Herr Hitler professes to favour * 

STALIN AND THE FIVE-YEAR PLANS 
The two Five-Year Plans, so recklessly speeded up by Stahn, 
represent (whatever we may think of their human aspect) 
an immense and almost imcxamplcd effort towards the m- 
dustnalisaaon of Russu and its emanapaoon from all foreign 
dependence In proportion as the Second Plan neared compl^ 
non and Russian life became less abnormal and intolerable, 
there was a noticeable cvoluQon alike m home and foreign 
pohey m an essentially national sense, and away from purwy 
Wanast theory Stalin emerged more and more as a nanonJ 
leader, more was heard of a new patnonsm (sovetskaya rodma) 
^and, most scrikmg of all, a vast majonty of the Russians m exile, 
recognising the danger of German aggression, modified their 
old atntude of barren, if all too comprehensible, negation and 
spoke once more of “Russia lint” The theory of Trotsky and 
Zinoviev, that World Rcvolunon was an absolute condition of 
Bolshevist success mside Russia, steadily paled before Stahn ’s 
very different view that Russu must at all costs secure a period 
of calm m which to consohdate the new structure of the state, 
and that all else was secondary ”The export of Revolution”, r 
he told Howard, “is nonsense Each country, if ic so wishes, 
tn^Kc Its own and* '£’A •hj/ss. vok 'fvihi ’A, 

will be no revolution ” 

Another no less significant formula of Stahn is “the highest 
possible development of tbe power of the State, with the object 
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of prepanng condiaom for die out of the State” But 
35 a very profound critic of Rmsian affairs points our, "the 
highest possible development of the State is the pracnce, the 
dying out of the State is the theory The withering away of 
the State plays much the same role m Soviet dogma as the 
Second Advent in. Chnsaan theology It occupies an essential 
place m every confession of faith But smcc the days of the 
primitive Church the prospect has not been regarded as im- f 
mment, or allowed to affect day-to-^lay practice 
Propaganda had for years been one of the mam w capons 
of Russian Communists its promoters now began to feci its 
sharp pomt m their osvn nbs, and to realise that two can play 
at such a game For National Socialism m its turn made of 
Propaganda one of ics mam foundations and of Kussian 
Bolihevum a convenient bogey on which to concentrareabuse 
Hitler himself expressed the conviction tliar there was "an im- 
bndgeable gulf" between National Socialism and Bolshevism, 
whose "deadliest and most fanatical enemies wc arc” * All this 
sen ed as an undoubted stimulus to that mtemal transformaaon 
of Russia suicc 1934 which as >ct defies definition and to the 
foreign observer, perhaps even to ordmary anzens mside her 
borders, is sail little more than a gigannc shadow on the screen 
but of whidi abundant evidence is accumulating As m other 
great movements, the leaders who have so long imparted dnvc 
and dirccavc, now find themselves driven hither and tluihcr 
hke corks on the current of a mighty stream In some cases 
the old catcliwords receive the same or even added, emphasis 
but the whole trend of acoon has altered 
This at once becomes apparent from a study of recent Russian 
"legislation”— (admittedly a somewhat misleading word m 
the auihontanan states of today) In the first place coUcctis isa- 
non has assumed a milder farm After "riearJ) jo millions of 
indivndual private]) owTied farms* ^ liad been sisept into the 

* “ten n Sralm a Retreat from l/topu Ttf Timfr djo?) I 9 ST 
’ Speech of 3 1 May 1935 (Aprrosed ttamUtion p 3a) 

S S« lean SoIonevKh “Cotlecnruanon in Practice , p 97 
Rrfifv No 40 July 19js) 
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ur.v sptcin, liicrc u no\\ a pirml return to mdj\ idiul nghts. 
"The peasant may now possesi hw home, hti garden of three 
aac5, one or more co’^^, and oj nunj pigi and poultr)' as he 
can acquire. £ammgs arc guaranteed as property and arc hent- 
able, and tiic usings banks arc fuIL Large numbers of those 
\%ho had been despatched to the umber camps base nosv been 
brought back to work. It u only the middle-man and die 
’*pnnciple of hired labour diat are suit rigorously excluded'*.' 

So^ and educanonal policy u alio changing. There u 
defimtc resolve to check the disastrous results of mdisapluic 
and neglca among the cluldrcn, and of the earher marriage 
and diiiorcc laws, the new lass-s ail seek to strengthen family 
DCS, to make divorce lest cosy, to prevent abortion, to provide 
for homeless children In die cxiM Trotsky’s striking phrases, 
the original Bolshevik Youth policy had meant “a shaking of 
parenal authonty to its very foundation”, and there is now 
*‘a sharp turn” in the other direction * Even “the storming 
of Heaven.*’ he laments, ‘‘hie the storming of the family, is 
now brought to a scop”. This is doubtless going too far, for 

* Sir Benurd Pirn, “The Ruoun Situjoon” (Stiwnif No 44) 

* Noclung u more inicruoiTc thin Ttooky’i cviiJent diigmc at the turn 
away {rom aboruon. He himielf u not aalunieJ to wnre “You cannot 
aboluh the fatmly you have to replace it” (T 7 >e Kfru/Hliort /trfrayri.p 140). 
InaiicntaUy he adnun the cxutenccof tetiotuD amoog the youth of Ruuu, 

recruired cxcluttvely from (he nnki of the Communui youth and the 
party, not infrequently from the offipring of the ruling stratum” (p ijp) 
Mo^ of hu book ts an altogether futile ducusiitm as to whether bourgeou 
and capitalist culture “should be replaced by a Soculut, nor a proletarun, 
culture”. He, one of tl«e destroyers of the shonhved Rmuan hbeny, has 
the elfrontery to declare that "spuinol cicauvcncss demands freedom”, ^ 
as though he had ever worked for “Irccdom" On p 172 occurs the con- 
tradictory phrase “The very purpose of communum u to subject nature to 
technique and technique to plan — to free once for all the creative forces of 
mankind from all pressure, limitaoon and humiliating dependence ’ But 
we may leam from fus many admissions, that the system which he first 
helped to esabliih— "a senes of tenuadictory aigzags" (p 87)— has 
developed into an all-powcfful bureaucracy, ‘by converting dunking 
Communists into-imchmcs, destroymg will, character and human digmty” 

(p 99) And his only remedy is a fresh revolution 1 

SWP 9 
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Ac restncuom upon rchgious pracace have not as yet been 
removed, but they are no longer applied %vith the old vigour, 
and the era of direct persecution would seem to be over. The 
Universities are no longer to be “close” preserves for the 
children of proletarian parents, the daborate revision of text- 
books shows that propaganda is yielding first place to learning * 

Mr Yaroslavsky, die President of the “Umon of Mihtant 
Godless” in Russia — m other words, the organiser of the' 
ann-rehgious campaign — issued new instrucaons for “rehgious 
propaganda” in May 1937, complaining bitterly of the failure of 
the Umon to eradicate religion, and givmg numerous examples 
of “the penetration of rchgion into pubhc mstituuons' . He 
laments me fact that though huge new aties have sprung up 
smee the Revoluuon, without a single church, it is quite a 
mistake to suppose that “where there are no churches there 
are no believers, or only a very few”. “Some console them- 
selves", he says, “with the thought that a great number of 
churches have been closed, which they think means that 
religion is finished This is a profound delusion ” In a word, 
the whole circular is a proof that Lunacharsky was right m 
1928 when he compared Russian religion to a niul: “the harder 
you hit It, the deeper it goes into the wood” * 

History and geography are no longer taught on purely 
materialist and Marxist lines, and there is an open warning 
agamsc “the over-burdening of the child mind ^vlth civic and 
pohtical trainmg”. Highly symptomatic of the new mentality 
was the extraordmary senes of celebrations organised through- 
out Russia at the centenary of Pushkm.3 of whom it is true to 
say that no poet was ever less Bolshevik m mentality or less 
suited by his wnongs to be commended to the new generanon, 

’ A strJung con£rmaQon of dm B die cucuUr issued to directofJ o£ 
’Secondary schools, and sternly remioduig them that there u no other road 
to the Umvenity than due of examination. 

* Stc * Yarifiitirk)’ ij' Sar id Sltvonic 

Heview, No 47 (January 19J8) 

1 Never was any poet honmired on andi a scale, for full details sec “The 
Pushkin Centenary’ in the Sldvcmc Etvieu', No 44 (January iW?)* 

PP 309-27 
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whereas he appeals strongly to nationalist and romanac senti- 
ment. Nor 15 his vogue an isolated faa Peter and Catherine 
are again coming into their own, the former ui Alexis Tohtoy’s 
great novel Napoleon’s defeat at Borodmo is svidcly cele- 
brated, the pamters and musicians of the Tsanst penod arc 
again m favour 

THE NEW SOVIET CONSTITUTION 

Even these changes are a mere prelude to those of the new 
Russian Constitution, due cnordy to the initiative of Stalin 
himself, and presented by him m November 1936 to the 
Ali-Umon Congress It establishes a Supreme Council, con- 
sistmg of two chamben (the Council of the Union and the 
Counal of Nanonahocs), based upon direct elections and a 
secret ballot (uistead of a show of hands ') and this Council, 
m which resides the supreme source of sovereignty, has legis- 
lauve initutivc (§38) and appoints immsteis and higher officii, 
and Its members enjoy immunity and the right of interpellation 
(52) The number of federal umts is mcreased from seven to 
deven, each with its own Couned and sphere of influence 
Further, the Cousatuaon lays down the right to work, to 
rest (a seveu-hour day), to sccunty m old age, sickness or 
disablement, and to educanon, the equality of women, equal 
nghts for all “ixrespccnve of nauonality or race, in all fields 
of economic, state, cultural, social anchpohncal Lfe’ , freedom 
of conscience and rchgious ntes freedom of speech, of the 
press and of meetings , mviolabdity of the person and the home 
(118-128) Judges are declared to be "independent and subject 
only to ^e law” (112), but they and public prosecutors are 
elected for a period of five years, m the supreme court by the 
Supreme Couned, m the individual federal courts by the federal * 
assembly, m cbe p^plcj coum by all ameas of efee distnet, 
m each case, it is true under umvcrsal suffrage Umvenal 
service is established, defence bemg "a sacred duty of all”, 
and treason, dcseruon and espionage are punished as most 
"heinous crimes” (132-133) 

9 -z 
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All these provisions, except die judicial, may be said to follow 
fairly closely the mam hues of pre-war liberal conscitunonahsm 
m Europe the really distinctive features ate contamed m the 
first twelve paragraphs, which declare all power m Russu to 
belong to “the toilers of the town and village in the form of 
soviets of toilers’ deputies” (3), “as a result of the overthrow 
of die power of the landlords and capitalists and the conquests 
of die dictatorship of the proletanac” (2) “Theabohtion of 
private ownership of the instruments and means of production 
and the abohtion of exploitation of man by man” (4), are 
treated as accomplished &cts, not mere auns and a distinction 
is drawn between Soaahsc ownership (through the State or 
through co-operative and collective farms and associations) 
and "personal ownership by aozens of their incomefrom work 
and savings”, of “objects of domestic and household economy 
and of personal use and comfort” The whole theory of thf 
Communist state is summed up m Article XII m the two prm- 
aples, “He who does not work, shall not eat”, and “From each 
accordmg to his abihcy, to each according to his work” * 

Nothing could be more dangerously naive than to accept 
this Consatuaon, as yet merely on paper, as a rcahty, soli less 
as a democratic reahty and indeed the bare summary given 
above shows if to be a very composite production, in which 
rival fcndcncies are contending fa some quarters ir was all 
too rashly greeted as an abandonment of Soviet ideals whereas 
Its advocates dismiss this as “a fundamental misunderstanding 
of Bolshevist aims and ideals’ * and claim that the supersession 
of such temporary measures as indirect elections and open 
voting u a sign of strength and growing matunty The most 
that can be safely afilrmcd is that the leaven of free election and 
&CC speech, if once allowed to work, cannot fail to transform 
the lump, and that the attempts now bemg made to popubnsc 
such a Constiniaon and cqilam it to the masses arc hkcl) to 
work m a “hberal ’ and anti-'totalitanan sense among the rising 

‘ Cf Communut Mamlato ' 

* The Neuf Sayict CcnstitutuMt (Anglo-Rutsun Pjrlxaintfnaiy Comnurtee) 

P ” 
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generation Sooner or later it must become apparent, even to 
the most uncritical, that the fundamental “hberacs" of the 
modem orld are irreconcilable with the totahtanan One-Party 
system — and that a party numbering two milhon members out 
of a population of 170 milhons is a crude form of oligarchy 
The alarm of the older generation of Bolshevik stalwarts 
IS reflected m the high-pitched denunciations of the regime 
by Trotsky, who from a safe exile was able to say outright what 
those at home could only whisper He quoted as more vahd 
than ever the earher dictum of Rakovsky “The ruling circles 
have succeeded m convertmg themsdves mto an irremovcablc 
and mviolate ohgarchy, which replaces the class and the party 
But the conflirt of opinion was soil more crassly revealed m 
the senes of arrests and treason tnals which began in August 
193'^ and which consntuted a frontal attack of Stalin against all 
the heads of his osvu ohgarchy Now with unexampled fury the 
Russian Revoluuon has indeed begun to devour its own infants, 
and we are left speculating as to whether Robespierre has killed 
not only Danton, and Chaurocttcand St Just, but also Bonaparte 
and even Barras 

THE TERROR 

The murder of the High Commissar Kirov at Leningrad in 
December 1934 was the fint unmistakable sign to the outside 
world that dissensions within the higher Bolshevist ranks had 
again reached an acute stage, despite a senes of earlier purges 
It was followed by a number of arrests, degradations and 
executions Mr Chamberhn very pertmendy points out that 
when Tsar Alexander was murdered m 1881, five men proved 
to be implicated were executed whereas after Kirov’s murder 
117 penons were ' liquidated”, only thirteen of whom were 
even, accused of compUaty * The pnnaple “Pour encouragec 
les autres” remains one of die foundations of Soviet rule •* 

A fresh sign of crisis was die dissolution of the notonous 
“Ogpu” and the transference of its functions to the Com- 
‘ Cit Trooky p 99 

* W H. Ch^berim, A False Utopia p 6 
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missanat of the Interior,* m July 1935 But the chmax seemed 
to have been reached^in the summer of 1936, when. Zmoviev 
and Kamenev, Stalm’s two colleagues m the triumvirate of 
1922-5, and over a dozen other party hierarchs were first 
arrested on charges of treason, conspiracy and designs on the life 
of Stahn, then induced to make pubhc confessions so abject as 
to be almost incredible, and finally shot like dogs, without 
chance of appeal A few months later there followed the tnal 
of seventeen equally prominent “Old Bolsheviks”— notably 
Pyatakov, the orgamser of Russian mdustry, Radek, the most 
brilhant joumahst of the Soviet era, and such diplomats as 
Sokolmkov and Karakhan * Once more there was abjea and 
unqualified confession, and this time some victims were allowed 
to crawl away mto obscunty Tomsky, the former leader of 
the Russian Trade Unions, escaped a similar fate through 
tuiade, while Rykov, the former Chairman of the Counol of 
Commissars, was acquitted but disgraced 

That persons with the blood-stamed past and moral standards 
of these men should have plotted murder against their dnef 
andfesorted to wholesale sabotage of a regune >vith which they 
no longer agreed, need cause no great surprise but the charges 
of intimate collaboration between them and their exiled col- 
league Trotsky and tlic German polincal pohcc, and the specific 
allegation that Trotsky was ready to surrender vast temtones 
both m Europe and m the Far East to Germany and Japan^ 
m return for help in ovcrdirowiiig the Stahn regime, took asvay 
the breath of most foreign observers, and was at first dismissed 
as altogether mcredible Yet as tune passed, the charge became 
steadily less incredible, wli 3 c it became possible to detect a 

* Thus plaang it m an analogous posinon to Scotland Yard, which u 
adnuniifraavdya depanTUeaf cf the Horae OSice Thu u probably the sole 
resemblance 

* In actual fact Karakhan was not among the first victims, but fell into 
iusgrace an& was cvcnnuKiy exccutcimlieccm'DcnJO? 

J Trotsky u alleged to havesvntte& a letter to Radek treating as inevitable 
the cession of the Ukrame the Maritime Province and the Amur Terneof) . 
and acceptance of German coequeso on the Danube Due this letter cannot 
be produced, if Radei’a jutemeat that he burned it be true 
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striking analogy between the situation of 13)36 and that ofBrest- 
Litovsk in 1918. A comparison of these two situations will 
serve to explain that acute divergence alike of views and of 
tactics, bettveen Trotsky and Stalin, round which die whole 
development of Russia has come to revolve. At Bresc-Litovsk 
Trotsl^ carried the day, the more opportunist Lenin hesitating 
to risk a conflict tvith his ablest colleague at a moment when 
the Revolution was soil in extreme danger. But Trotsky’s view . 
that nothing mattered save World Revolution, and that if " 
that were once achieved Russia would speedily recover all that 
she had lost and more beside, remained an unrealised theory, 
especially after the Bolshevik failure before Warsaw. Lenin, 
then, in his later years, while duly appreaating Trotsky’s great 
achievements in the role of Carnot, saw thit he had mis- 
calodated in the intemaaonal field, and he himself was above .. 
all concerned with the mtemal consohdaodn of a new Russu. 
Stalin inherited, and accentuated, this outlook of Lenin: and 
in him ic has taken a definitely nadonahsoc turn, while personal 
antipathies no doubt abo played their part. More and more 
the conflict has centred round foreign pohey — Trotsky and his 
friends soil harking after World Revolution, fanning every 
subversive movement m Europe, chafing at Stalin’s growing 
mdiffcrcncc to external events, treating his and Litvinov’s 
rapprochement with Geneva as treason to the Communist cause, 
and not least of all, combating Stalm's thesis that Nazi Germany 
is die chief danger to European peace. As die evolution of 
Russia proceeded apace, Trotsky’s cnncisms grew shriller: and 
m his eagerness to overthrow Stalm and check what he looked 
on as a fatal perversion of the revolutionary creed, he was ready ‘ 
to accept allies wherever he could find them. In answering 
Stalm’s much quoted mtervicw to Roy Howard m April 1936, 
Trotsky declared that “an unfavourable situaaon may force 
us to cede various ‘bits’ of land, as we did m the treaty of 
Brest’’.* 

Clearly the words "defeatist” or “treasonable” have a special 

* Cit. BalnciJS, “The Russian Mystery” (Foreign Affairs), October 1937, 

p . 56. . 
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connotation m the case of sudi a man Once more, as at Brest, 
he calculates that territorial concessions may be worth while as 
the price of German or Japanese help against his aval once 
obtain a firm grasp of power, and die leaven of revolution 
can be made to ferment m the passive but fertihsmg dough of 
many countnes, and thus the lost lands will soon be recovered 
In this miscalculation Trotsky had in 191 8 madS an ignominious 
peace in 1953, during the Ruhr occupation, he and Zinoviev 
and Pyatokov had co-operated with the German nationahsts 
and industnahsc, each of course wth entirely different objec- 
tives And It must never be forgotten that m the years chat 
followed, those German circles which cultivated most eagerly 
relaOonswithSoviet Russia andsentdiousandsofeicperts CO study 

and to work there, were not so much the men of the Wamar 
regime as the generals, the heavy indusmes and their exponents 
in the Right press Their motives and aims remained the same— 
the future exploitation of a vast and helpless Russia and to them 
the Trotskyites, as they grew more embittered, were ideal allies 
of the moment Indeed Trotsky’s gift for truculent indiscrenon 
and his personal incorrupnbihty served as a blind to what was 
happening behmd the scenes, for they seemed to render his 
alliance ivich German reacaon impossible. But they were offset 
by other quahcics — his colossal vamty and his utter bondage 
to theory — which gave him the belief that he could successfully 
play with fire Great was his miscalculanon, for on the one 
hand the Germans had a second string to their bow — m high 
mihtary circles while on die other Stalm had a less doctruiaire 
but even more ruthless behef m "Power Pohnes" and a firm 
resolve to maintain his personal absolutism, combined with 
a behef m thefuture of a Russia wbcrca social programme would 
the foundanon for a transformed and mvmabic nanonaUsm 
For a score of reasons Stahn needed peace, whereas World War 
and renewed revolunon were essential for a realisation of 
Trotsky’s aims The conflict between the nanonahst, who under- 
stood the parallel mtercsts of the nciv Russia and the Western 
democracies, and the mtcmational theorist, to sshom there 
^vas httle to choose between dus or that form of "bourgeois 
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capitalist” state, went very deep, and indeed became the pivot 
of Russian home and foreign policy, m proportion as the Nazi 
regime cntrcndied itself m Germany. 

There is reason fo believe that as late as 1934 Stahn was 
sail urgmg upon some of his former colleagues that the leaders 
of the Russian Revolunon must cononue to eschew that frenzy 
of “mutual exterminaaon” by whidi the French Rcvoluoon 
at last wore itself out. It ivas only when the proofs accumulated 
that the Trotsky lacaon was bmt on killing, and that it was 
a choice of his head or them, that Stalm began to strike with 
all the ruthlessness of his Georgian nature 
Stalm’s methods are truly barbarous and Asiaac, m the sense 
that Zmghis Khan, not Buddha or Confucius, stands for Asia 
(and It IS doubtful if we Europeans have the right to use such 
a phrase of iraphed supcnoncy) But those who know some- 
thing of mtemal Russun opinion, appear to be convmced that 
It recognises the knife of a surgeon, and feels that what has 
been, temoved was the most dimgerous potoon of the body 
pohac. Surely this oudook is charaaensne of the hateful and 
degenerate age m, which we hve 

THE ARMY PURGE 

The cxccuaons of the summer and ^vmtc^ of 1936-7 cut 
deep into the flesh of the regime, and caused widespread dismay 
and disillusionment The Russian pubUc was now asked, or 
rather commanded, to bdievc that a majonty of the men who 
had ruled Russia since the death of Lenin, were not prophets 
of a new World Order, but “countcr-revoluaonary” traitors, 
wholesale wreckers, and despicable cowards to boot Moreover, 
throughout the winter a steady purge continued among the 
chiefs of thccentralandptovmaalbutcaucracy andmadentally, 
in view of Hidcr’s attempt to idcnafy Bolshevism, and the 
Jews, It is instrucavc to note that, -with the one very important 
exception of the diplomaac service, the purge has nowhere 
been more thorough than among the Jews At the party 
congress m Marcli 1937 Stalinand Molotov initiated an amazing 
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were working for the overthrow of the Sov’iet ‘sptcm, the 
cstabhshment of a mih'tary dictatonhip, and the conclusion of 
a Russo-Gcnnan alhancc based upon close economic co-opera- 
tion: they were simply following the Gcrmanophil trachrion 
which in its latest form dates back to the agreement of Rapallo 
in 1922, but whidi (with the fatal interruption of the Great 
War) goes back to the partition of Poland and indeed far 
beyond.* This is why the natural deh'ght of the Naas at any 
blow to the prestige of die Red Atmy was far outweighed by 
the consternation of the German War Office at the downfall 
of its fnends. In exactly the same proportion the anxiety of 
Paris lest the value of the Russian imbtary machine should 
be impaired, was midgated by rchef at the failure of a coup 
which would have robbed France of a powerful military ally. 
The extremity of the danger is well illustrated by the fact that 
Marshal Tukhachevsky was about to leave as official delegate 
to the British Coronation, and that General Yakir had been 
appointed only a few days catket as commander of the Leningrad 
garrison. Thev were detected only m the nick of tune. All the 
eight had had a German mihtary training, and had for years 
past been in close conact with the Reichwchr, had sent their 
most promising officers to Germany and had favoured the land 
concessions made to Krupp m Russia. Twixt cup and lip the 
prospect of a reonentaaon which would have meant a radical 
change in the balance of European forces was ruthlessly de- 
stroyed by Stahn. 

THE “ELECTIONS” 

The contmuance of the Terror — ^which affects not merely 
those highest in the Bolshevik hierarchy, and the heads of count- 
less provincial departments and business undertakings, but also 
scoresofhannlessandentireIyinsigiiificantpersons,ofbothsexes,. 
who have never dabbled m pohnes — has not, strangely enough, 
prevented the holding of a “General Election” and the mectmg 

‘ For further details see the cittraordinanly weU-mformed artide by 
Balccus, “The Rnssiaa Mystery”, m Affatri (N Y.) for October 

1937. 
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of the new Supreme Council m December 1937. But it is 
scarcely necessary to say that apart from lip-service to the words 
“Democracy” and “Election", the whole proceedings were 
as faracal as those which now mark “elections” to the German 
Reichstag The 1143 deputies “ejected” were all unopposed 
candidates of the official “Party and Non-Party Bloc”, the 
“electors” havmg no alternative save to vote for the official 
candidate, to strike out his name, or to abstain and ahstenaon 
was a dangerous decision * And this is the system which Mr 
Attlee, as leader of the British Opposition, desenbed on the 
twentieth anmversaiy of the Bolshevik Revolution as “a new 
society, based on the prtttctph of socta) justice") It may reasonably 
be ai^ued that Russia is in rapid evoluaon, m a forward, not 
a backward direcaou, and that the prolonged and drastic 
character of the “Purge” has hastened the trend towards some 
Russian equivalent of the great day of Thermidor, when the 
Pans mob reviled its former idol, and the frenzy of spy-mama 
and denunoanon had run its course. But to foresee and hope 
for a time when we shall again have a more or less normal 
Russia to deal with, and when some of the achievements of 
the most temble of all revolutions will come to be accepted 
as a pcnnancnc gam for humanity— this is a very different 
thmg from prosacucuig the ideals of Democracy or Liberty by 
couphng them with the name of Stalm 

THE RUSSIAN DILEMMA 

The apologists of the regime arc pn the horns of a ddemma 
If we accept the^cgations of Stalm himself and his adherents, 
Russia has for the past twelve years been governed by a horde 
of corrupt, unpnnaplcd andincompetcnt traitors,’ or m other 
words, October Revolution brought the worst scum of the 

* None the lew there were a million spoilt votes 

* Trotsky has recently admitted dut die French Revolution caused 
"such a physical and moral unpovenshmeot ’ of the revolunoiury forces 
of Fans, that they required three geoerattons before a new insurrection was 
possible Ncverdieless, revoluoon stdl remains ius ideal Tlic Rei^luMti 
BelraytJ, p fir 
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country to the top, to an extent to which there is no precedent 
in other modem revolutions Alternately, the Russian regime 
IS a depotism which m its unapproachable loneliness and un-^ 
controlled power recalls the analogy of Tibenus on Capn, 
defies all calculation and falls under no known category of 
state To call it a Sooahst state is a misuse of terms Moreover, 
whichever view may be the right one, it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that Stalm must be one of the worst judges of 
charaaer who have ever attained to absolute power, or he 
could not have tolerated such persons m so many key positions 
One thing atleast is certain, that thedouble process of corrosion 
and ehmmauon is nearly complete, that the pace is now break- 
neck, and that the future of Russia will very soon be m the hands 
of entirely new men, whose evolution it is almost impossible 
to predict Indeed, what is so appallmg m the present situation 
IS the extreme difficulty of knowing what Stalm ’s real mmd is, 
and even whether he has a real philosophy and a clear plan of 
campaign, or is first and foremost bent on maintainmg himself 
in power To this problem probably no non-Russian can give 
an answer and if there be one or two Russians who know— 
and even this is uncertain — they may be relied upon to keep 
their own counsel 

There is only one direction m which anything like normahty 
can be detected, and that is foreign affiairs Litvinov, almost 
alone among Stalm’s associates, has retamed his post and in- 
fluence and it IS clear chat Stalmrclies upon his adroit diplomacy 
to secure to Russia, m this supreme crisis of personnel, the 
external peace wthout which reconstruction is impossible 
Hence the iromc contrast that Terror at home and the Genevan 
programme abroad march side by side 

It is obvious that in so abnonn j and so fluid a situation there 
can be no question of an albance, or of really inmnate rclaaom, 
between Bntam and Russia But much as we may detest the 
methods of Moscow, nothing can obscure the fact that atpiesent 
more rh;in ever the mtcrests of die two coimtncs run parallel 
and that it is not m die general mterest of Europe that Russu 
should be isolated, smee this m^hc dnve her cither to revive 
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the waning influence of the Comintcm, or fo" erect some such 
^bndge across the apparent gulf between her and the other 
‘liutocratic states, as the fallen generals had dreamed of It is 
as yet coo soon to say whether, with the ehmmaaon of all the 

ordiodoxMarxist leaders, dicThirdlntcmanonal IS also doomed. 

But It IS obvious that its down&U would do more than anything 
dse to reassure Western opinion. 

As long ago as 1896 Lord Salisbury desenbed as “the super- 
stition of an antiquated diplomacy** the idea that Britam and 
Russia must be enemies If he were here today he would doubt- 
less, while exercising all hts habitual caution, recognise more 
than ever that there are basic strategical factors m Emopc which 
no amount of pohocal hkes and dislikes can affect Hence the 
conclusion of whole matter is on the one hand that Russia 
IS rapidly evolving in a forward, not a backward, sense, and 
may shake off her nightmare sooner than the outside observer 
would dare to hope, and on the other hand that she is an 
absolutely vital factor m that balance of pohocal forces whose 
overthrow might place the Western Powers at a fatal dis- 
advantage and ruin the chances of democraoc recovery in 
Europe The return of Russia to Europe, to Geneva, to nanonal 
consaousness, is an event of immense significance. 
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O NE of the chief lessons of the Great War— one which 
I may -perhaps partly explain President Wilson’s tragic 
illusion that he ivas making the world safe for de- 
mocracy — was that the countncs which were best able to resist 
Its appdling stram and to avert a rcvolunonary upheaval were 
diose hitherto conducted on democratic hncs If the first to 
plunge back'firom democracy mto autocracy was Russia, this 
was after all m keeping widi a long tradition of force, and with 
mental processes of which not the least marked was a certam 
indifference to the value of individual human hves 
In most cases defeat brought revolution in its tram and, m the 
first instance, an mcreased emphasis on democratic radicalism 
That It was m Italy, one of the victorious Western Powers, that 
the first great post-war turn of the tide towards reaction 
became visible, was due to certam special circumstances of that 
country, which must be bnefly considered before her relations 
With Britain or \vith other Powers can be made clear 

UNITED ITALY 

In the forefront of any survey must be placed the fact that 
Italy, despite all the splendid Icgaacs of art and culture \vith 
which her aties arc crowded, is esscnnally a poor country, 
“prcdommantly agncultural”,* lackmg many important raw 
materials {especially coal), overpopulated and therefore affected 
to an unusual degree by colonial and cnugration problems The 
generauon m whose hands the government of Italy lay when 
war came m 1914 sail hvmg upon the great memoncs of 
the Risorgimento, and every town m the Peninsula had its 
monuments of Viaor Emmanuel H, CaVOur, Ganbaldi, and to 
* Luigi Vilkn. Italy, p 235 
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a lesser degree Mazzini, those four incongruous leaders who 
between them solved die triple problem of independence, 
unity and liberty * But it is necessity to remember that these 
memories were very recent compared with the long tradiaons 
of nusgovemment, foreign rule and inremal dissension that 
filled the previous three centuries Liberty in particular was 
an aspiration rather than a fact. Piedmont’s constituuonal 
Statute of 1 849 was an innovation which had the backing of the 
new middle class, but had also many enemies throughout the 
Peninsula, and parhamentananism succeeded only very parually 
m makmg itself the mouthpiece ofpubhc opimon, not merely 
because of the prolonged confocc between Church and State, 
and the over-taxation of the masses, bur also because of the 
fissiparous fcndaiaes of the Chamber, jc facoousness and 
professionalism, and the corruption by which die Liberal 
leaders — and notably Giohra — maintained their influence Df 
Finer docs not go too far m saying that “Italy from 1870 to 
192a had a Parliament, but no parhamentananism “ * It may be 
argued that Italy's assumpnon of the role of a Great Power — 
necessary though it was for far more \alid reasons chan mere 
presage — ^imposed an intolcrablestrain upon so poor a country, 
and created a gulf of suspicion bet\\ cen the masses and succes- 
sive governments, or m Signor Mmsohm’s undul) smiphsfe 
restatement of the problem, between the Nauon and the 
State Certain It is that thcmolutionary outbreak of 1898 and 
the less kno^vn “Red Week” ofjunc 1914 were die outcome of 

' Muuolini’i challenge ro ihe wjdwprrad view that the Ruorgimento 
was an adurvement of LiVerahsm o much less questiotuble tlun jnin> of 
us would like to think It u qtutc true that Mazzini, Ganbddi the Banwera 
brothco, and Pisacane, svere anjtJane hut Liberal ui a conventional *m»c 
(24 March 1924 Smili e Distersl, iv, p 76) and Cavour, seemingl) ibt 
Liberal par earffi/fncf, was not rnercly none too particular m hu choice of 
methods, but on cercam cnttcal occasions committed actions as iinconsfifU” 
tjonal as diose of Bumarck ui hu freat quarrel wuh the Prussian Diet 
This, and not hu quite pmume adiiuratton for the Bnnsh Constitution, 
explains the high pnuse lavidied upon him by Treicichte (Au/iJfe, li, 
“Ovour ‘) ^ 

* MutscUnCs Italy, p 62. 
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a system v,hich scarwiy deserved die name of Liberal, and \\ere 
quelled by far from Liberal methods These events, and sail 
more the divorce between Parhament and people m spring 
of ^915* provide precedents for what was to happen m 1922 
The widespread s>mpathics felt for the Italian cause m 
Bntain durmg the last century — ^which have left a permanent 
mark upon many of our greatest poets and novelists — have 
obscured the very important fact that the movements for 
mdcpendcnce from foreign rule, for free insntuaons at home, 
and for naaonal unity, were m no way idenncal and somcames 
even antagonisnc For instance, it is not generally realised that 
Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston, while eager that the 
Austrians should leave Italy (it is only fair to add, m the 
interests, as they conceived them, of Austria no less than of 
Italy), had no desire to see the Pcnmsula united under a single 
head Indeed Russell as late as February 1861— that is, eighteen 
months after the Peace of Vdlafranca and nine months after 
Garibaldi's entry into Naples — pubhely expressed m the House 
of Commons his preference for “the establishment of two 
of Italy" and the restoration of the petty sovereigns 
This docs not decraa from the great and even dcasivc services 
rendered by the Bntish Government to the Itahan cause, 
but It shows how httlc London saw ahead during the most 
enneal decade of European history between Waterloo and 
the Marne 

The hcsitaaons of Napoleon III, strategic considerations on 
the Rhine, and French Cathohe support for the Temporal 
Power, combined to undermme Italian graatude to France, 
who was unqucsaonably the chief promoter of Itahan Umty 
Durmg the 'sixnes Italy threw her weight, for what it was 
worth, mto the Prussian rather than the French scale and this 
was an important contributory faa towards Bntam’s neganve 
atatude m 1866 and 1870 But after 1870, when Rome at last 
became the capital, Italy was m a posinon of uncomfortable 
uolaaon, and diough accepted at the Congress of Berlm as one 
of the six Great Powers she left it "with empty’hands” and 
wth the knowledge that her growmg mterests m North Afnca 
swp 10 
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were incrcasuigly endangered Her adhesion to the Tuple 
Alhance in 1882 was the direct result of France’s annexation of 
Turns, cleverly exploited by Bismarck in two directions but 
for the first two decades she oonipied, as Signor Villan neatly 
puts It, the status of a poor relation It suited Germany 
admirably that Italy and France should be on bad terms, and 
this continued all well on m the new century but the French 
isolaaon which it was also mtended to promote ceased when 
the clumsiness of Bismarck s successors allowed the German- 
Russian Reinsurance Treaty to lapse and brought Pans and 
St Petersburg together At the same tunc Italy profited by the 
Alhance for quire apart from «ihanced presage, it meant im- 
munity from any French attack, while the recogmnon of her 
two alhes that she could not be expected to take part in a naval 
xvar against Bncatn made her posiaon definitely easier Nothing 
permanent, it is true, came of the somewhat tentaave Mediter- 
ranean agreements of 1887 but die various negotiations seemed 
to confirm the tradiQonal bdsef on both sides in a permanent 
community of mtetests between Italy and Britain Cnspi the 
only Italian statesman of dm period who can be said to have 
approached greatness, enjoyed the confidence of Bismarck and 
Salisbury but the disasters ofdic Abyssiman War in 1896 drove 
him. finally from power and postponed the. dream of Italian 
colonial expansion For die rest of the nineteenth and for the 
first decade of the twenaeth century, Itahan pohey was mainly 
negauve — ^periodic renewals of the Triple Alhance, tempered 
by an occasional “Bxtra-Tour’ with Marianne m the ball- 
room of the European Concert, and, as a consequence, pcnodic 
concessions on the part of Germany and Austna-Hungary, 
notably the pledge of ipop cniunng to Italy compensanon for 
any change m the Balkan status quo 
In 1911, however, Italy abandoned her passivity, and by the 
Tnpohtan 'War set m motion forees that led mcvitably to the 
Balkan Wars, and to radical dbanges in the status quo throughout 
the Near East It is of courc true that she had a real gncvance 
in the French seizure of Turns, so dependent on Italian settlers 
and strategically so close to Sicdy and Tripoli was her last 
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hope in North Afnca, with Britain in control of Eg^’pt, France 
extending her swa) o\er Morocco, and frustrated Germany as 
a possible m’al who might be forestalled before it was too late 
If Italy declared her occupanon of the Dodecanese to be a mere 
temporary war measure and definitely broke the pledge, she 
was able to pomt to precedents provided by Bntain’s occupa- 
tion of Eg) pt and her repeated postponement of cvacuauon 
Certainly Italj ’s aramde m 1914, under the ^^^sc guidance of 
San Giuhano, W'as entirely correa for Austna-Hungary’s 
acuon against Serbia was a violanon of the status quo (under 
Article VII of the renewed Tnple Alliance) and as it was taken 
without prc\nous agreement with Rome, the casus foederis did 
not arise Behmd this was the basic gcograplucal fact that tlie 
Ital) of 1914 could not risk war with the two Sea Powers of 
the West 


THE SECRET TREATY OF LONDON 

The neutrality observed by Italy for the fint nine months of 
the World War was felt, even by her most omorous politicians, 
to be something provuional which could not be permanently 
maintained Baron Sonmno, who succeeded San Giuliano as 
Foreign Minister in Oaober 1914, was governed by those same 
promptings of “sacred egoism” which the Premier Salandra 
pubhdy proclaimed and throughout the ivmter and sprmg he 
conduCTcd parallel, and extremely secret negouanons with the 
two rival belhgercnt groups In the end he extracted greater 
concessions from the Entente, whose mihtary advisers fondly 
unagmed that Italy’s entry would dcadc the war and the 
Secret Treaty of London (26 April 1915) was the result 

This treaty -was of capital importance for the whole fumre 
settlement for on the one hand it violated those nghts and 
uitercsts of Small Nations to which the Allied statesmen had 
paid repeated and emphatic hp-service, while on the other hand 
It tied dieir hands towards Italy, and when m due course events 
made exact fulfilment impossible, gave her an obvious gnevance 
and a strong legal case Moreover, its extreme secrecy reacted 


10-2 
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in mo direcaons Its terms onJy' became Imown after the 
second Russian Rcvoluaon, when the BoIsheviJ^ published all 
secret treaties with die object of discrediting the ‘^Imperialist” 
and “capitalist” states and long ere this America bad become 
an Assoaate Power, exercising a decisive influence upon war, 
finance, and peace terms, and in this capaaty flatly declined to 
recognise die Treaty of London as m any way bmding No one, 
indeed could read the texr of the Treaty without realising that 
It was quite irreconcilable with die pubhc definition of peace 
terms issued by the AUics m answer to President Wilson’s 
mqiunes in December 1916 At the same tune it is imponant 
to note that die real monve force of Italy’s entry into the war 
was not the tortuous diplomacy of Sonmno, playing off alhes 
of tlurcy years’ standing against their enemies m the field but 
the spontaneous outburst of popular fcelmg m Italy, voiced 
by tmee such different figures as D’Annunzio, Bissolaa and 
Mussolim (who had shaken off hjs Socialist and Syndicalist 
antecedents and ^vas making of the Popo/o d Italia the organ of 
ultra radical opmion) But this made it all the more deplorable 
that, behind the back of opimon m all countries, a discreditable 
bargain should have been concluded which was never legally 
annulled, and which, at a moment when naaoual hystena and 
temtonal greed were throwing their shadow over the high pro- 
fessions of idealism at the Peace Congress could be represented 
as Italy’s hardly earned reward and just rights of which un- 
scrupulous allies were seckmg to rob her 
The treaty, then, assigned to Italy South Tirol to the Brenner 
(including ^e purely German distncts of Bozen and Meran), 
Trieste, Gonzia, Isttia and northern Dalmaua (with not less 
than 700 000 Jugoslavs), the Dodecanese Islands, a speaal 
position m Albania in the event of a pamnon of Asu Minor, 
the province of Adaha and in the ‘event of France and Bntam 
acquinng German colonics in Afiica, the nght of temtonal 
compensation along the borders of the three Italian colonics of 
Entrca, Somaliland and Libya In May 1916 another secret 
treaty, generally known as die Sykes Picot Agreement, pro- 
vided for the pattinon of Asu Mmor between France, Bntam 
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and Russia ^ and hen this too became knowm tlirough Bol- 
shevik revelations, a rcdivision on paper was agreed upon 
bcmccn the Alhcd Premiers at St Jean dc Maunenne m April 
1917 By this convention, tf possible even more reprehensible 
than that of London, Italy was to receive not only Adaha, 
which her forgetful alhes had already conceded by the Treaty 
of London, but also the vilayet of Smyrna The result was that 
her claims came into direct conflict with both Jugoslav and 
Greek aspiranons towards national unity Tlie grave reverse of 
Caporetto had produced a more reasonable frame of mind m 
Italy and the Congress of Oppressed Nanonahtics which was 
held on the Roman Capitol m April 1918, and played so notable 
a part m preparing the downfall of Auscna-Hungary, was based 
above all upon a friendly reconciliation of Jugoslav and I talian 
national claims along Ae coast, expressed in terms clearly 
incompatible with the secret treaty But for reasons when 
cannot be pamculansed here, the prease terms of the agree- 
ment had not yet been worked out when peace came and 
intoxicated by victory and angered at what she felt to be 
inadequate Allied recognition of her contnbution to the final 
result, Italy reverted to a demand for the exact fulfilment of the 
Treaty of London, a hvely propaganda for the Adriatic as 
Marc Nostro” and for the seizure of all Dahnatu (m which 
less than 20000 out of 650000 inhabitants were Italian) was 
set on foot in Rome and D’Annunzio and his fihbustcrs raided 
and held the port of Fiume, which even the Treaty of London 
had expressly reserved for Croaoa 

THE ADRIATIC DISPUTE 

The Adriatic dispute was one of the thorniest inadents of the 
whole Peace Conference and led to Italy’s temporary with- 
drawal President Wilson remained adamant against Italy’s 
claim to Dalmatia but in the end she retained possession of 

’ The only conceivable excuse for omitting Italy would be that she had 
not yet folly implemented her own treaty which pledged her to declare 
war on Germany (this she did not actually do nil 28 August 1916) 
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territory including Fiume» die wbole of Istna and over 600,000 
Slavs whom, after an all too bnef interlude of liberal promise, 
she proceeded to Italianise by the most ruthless methods She 
also obtained from Wilson die wholly illogical concession of 
the Brenner ironuer, with a similar sacrifice of 200 000 
“Germans of the Germans’* Her temporary absence Ihim the 
Conference was skilfully cjcploited by the Greeks, who %\on 
over the Allies to accept their own supenor claim to Smyrna 
but here an unexpected turn of fortune’s wheel enabled the 
Turks to evict the Greeks and keep the Italians at arm’s length 
at the price of the final surrender of the Dodecanese 

On a pure basis of naoonality and self-determmanon, Italy 
had no case whatever against either Jugoslavia or Greece and 
the Treaty of London was m many respects the most nakedly 
Impenahsac of the whole bundi of secrer conventions Bur for 
this the Alhes were equally, if not more, to blame they had 
undertaken commitments which could nor be reconciled with 
their public pledges, yet they were not prepared to take the 
only honourable course, namely to provide the compensation 
to which Italy was legally entided out of their own property, 
mstcad of that of others If we sum up the resultant situation, 
as It affected Italy, we find that she was depnved of Dalmatia 
(except Zara) but consoled herself by seizing and holding on 
CO Flume until Wilson’s term of office ended and Jugoslavia 
had to come to terms, that Wilson, ivithout consulting the 
Alhes, promised the Brenner fronacr to Italy, in direct contra- 
vention of his own Point Nme, that she had to renounce her 
designs upon Asia Minor, wliile rendenng her occupation of 
the Dodecanese permanent,* that tlic Alhes skilfuUv took ad- 
vantage of her absence from the Conference to pass her over m 
the assignment of the vanous colonul mandates and thac, at 
any rate for die time being, nodiing was beard of remronal 

’ One day after the Treaty orVetsaiDcs Italy Jitnifd a direct treaty 
Greece ty^hidr in rerum for Greet support m other diiwioru ihcagrrea 
to cede the ulanda, retauiing Rliodes £br fifteen jears and then ceding itaUo 
if Bncatn ceded Cypnu But if she dd not receive latufacnon m Aiu 
Minor, die could resume' fuQ liberty of action , and this u what occurred. 
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compensarion in Africa by the sated and victorious Powers. 
Her statesmen may have struck too high a note in threatening 
the complete isolaaon of Italy” from her alhes: but even 
those who, like the present wntcr, felt and still feel most 
strongly the injustice done to the Jugoslavs by the Adriatic 
settlement, must surely admit that no amount of inept and 
selfish statesmanship on the pan of Sonmno and Orlando could 
justify the "raw deal” to which her alhes subjeaed Italy. 

Thus the Italian people emerged from the Great War in a 
mood of cynical disillusionment and scarcely less exhausted 
than the beaten foe. The more they tended to exaggerate the 
decisive character of Vittono Veneto,* the more mcvitably they 
Were driven to criticise the funhtyand barrenness ofa war which 
cost infinitely more m blood and treasure, and brought m 
infimtely less, than their umficanon m the previous century. 
Malcontent opmion turned m two dirccaons — the "patriots” 
demanding a drastic reform of the whole governmental system 
on strongly nationalist lines, while the "defeatists”, throwing 
the whole blame upon "capitalist Imperialism”, turned toivards 
no less drasac social and intcmanonal experiments, and m 
particular exalted Soviet Russia as the parachse of the worker. 

It is worth noting that the Fascut party at its birth declared its 
opposition to “the imperialism of other peoples at Italy’s 
expense, and of Italy at the expense of others”, but qualified 
this by declaring that "Impcnahsm is the foundanon ofhfe for 
every people which tends towards economic and spiritual 
expansion”.* 

' A complete legend has been encouraged m Italy, to the effect that 
Vittono Veneto deaded the World War In reality Ausena-Hungary was 
already m full disintegraaon, and quite apart from wholesale surrender of 
the non-German and non-Magyar troops for nationalist reasons, the Austro- 
Hunganan High Command thought eicpedicne to encourage surrender, 
from the fear that if the troops pouted back in too great numbers to the 
half-starving capital, there might be frtnine and revolution A vivid account 
will be found in Karl Fnedni Nowak, Cliaos 

* Mossohm. Smtti e Dtscoru, I, pp 37^-4 Z3 March X919. 
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THE RISE OF FASCISM 

There can be no doubt that Italy’s discomfiture m the field 
of foreign policy mereased the neurasthema from which the 
masses were sufFcnng, as the result of so gigantic an effort and 
the fatal weakness of successive Governments — under Orlando, 
Nitn, Giohta, Bonomi Facta — ^provoked a situation which did 
not very materially differ from avil war It dirccdy encouraged 
commumst and subversive efforts, which culmmated m the 
occupation of many factories and m the astomshmg decree by 
whidi Nitn legalised such action Parhamentary government 
seemed m real danger of breaking down some mdeed would 
say that it never recovered from the fatal cchpsc of May 191S, 
when war was forced upon the Government by the msistence 
of “the Street” (la Piazza), m the teeth of a strong majority 
among the deputies Mussolini, who on tlie earlier occasion 
had declared “unmtelhgent statesmen” to be “a prerogative of 
the Third Italy”,* and had denounced Parliament as “the 
bubomc plague which u poisoning the nanon’s blood, and 
needs to be extirpated”,* now set himself to organise a move- 
ment m every \^age and at every street comer that would 
meet violence with violence a revolt from the Left by a revo- 
lution from the Right — but this a revolution based upon ngid 
disaplinc and upon the assumpnon diat Democracy and 
Liberahsm are played out and must be replaced by some new 
and more abiding pohucal force 

The victory of Fasasm in Italy is the classic proof of what can 
be done with the amorphous masses by one man of ruthless and 
irrepressible dynamic force against leaders who lack the power 
to lead or to govern With a bare 100 comrades Mussolmi 
founded in March 1919 the Fasci dt Combattinicnto (Groups of 
Confiicf) ac the clecaon of the same year he only obtained 
4064 votes (out of 34C 000) m Milan itself but two years later 
the Fascist Congress had 248 000 members 3 His supporters 

* 2s January ipts S(r in e Dtsemi z p 26 (referenca throughout are 
to thu) 

* isMayi9i5 i p 36 3 Seelusspceeliofa+March 1924 tv pp 64-6 ^ 
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were drawn from many different quarters— extremenationalists, 
the romannosts of art and literature, wild spints whom the 
war had finally unsettled, many cx-Sociahsts who resented 
defeatism or Russian Bolshevist doctrmc, genume seekers after 
a rival pohncal ideahsm and adventurers who hitched their 
waggon to a new star. But all were imitcd m recognising that 
the machmc of state was breaking down, thanjes to an m- 
abihty to govern on the part of the govemmg chque (the word 
* chque” must be used, for there was no ‘‘govemmg class” 
in any true sense of the term) What made the situation soli 
more senous was that those very sections of the commumty 
which m most countries impart a steadymg influence, namely 
the bureaucracy, the army and the Church, became possessed 
of a deep-seated unrest and lack of confidence Indeed the 
Church, thanks to its unregulated status m Umted Italy, had 
always been “a disturbing, dividmg” rather than a “stabilismg 
element”,* and the new post-war Pamto Popolare, despite its 
genuine desire to atone for long abstention, came too late and 
only added to the confusion In a word, it is maccurate to 
treat Italy’s experience as an illustraaon of the failure of the 
parliamencary system for this had never been genmaely 
apphed 

The arofiaal system of chques and bosses proved unequal to 
the stress of post-war conditions compounded of economic 
stress and war-hystena the propertied class not unnaturally 
took alarm at the orgy of strikes and unpunished acts of 
violence the Socialists were too doctrmairc and too divided to 
wrest the power mto their own hands the Russian programme 
of their extremists raised antagonism on all sides, which 
Mussolmi skilfully exploited for the Fasast movement, openly 
offenng to accept the arbitrament of avil war, if the Soaahsts 
demanded it,* and with a magnificent demagogic assurance 
biddmg his fbllo^\ers “stand up to demagogy wth courage 
and impetus’ ^ and not believe m “the Asiauc Utopias that 

‘ Finer, Mussohm*s Itdly p 76 

* 2a November 1920 a p ti6 

J 20 September 19.0, a p 106 
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come to us from Russia” * The penod of anarcliy may be said 
to have reached its height wth die murder by the Soaahsts of 
the ex-officer Giordamm themuniapalifyofJJologna and this 
served as a pretext for a fuU-fledged counter-offensive by the 
Fascists, conducted wth mfmitcly greater energy and nithless- 
ness In 1921 the Soaahsts were in full retreat and ready to 
bargain Giohfo foe a division of power but that tdtra- 
astute pohuaan, still living upon pre-war calculations, had 
faded to reckon with the new force of Fascism, subject to iron 
disaplme withm its own ranks, but rejecting all disaplme save 
brute force m deahng widi us opponents Already on 25 March 
1921, on the second anniversary of the movement, Mussolini 
openly declared it to be his aim ‘‘to govern the nation” * 
another of Ins watch-words was “agamst the return of the 
mumphanc beast” 3 

At the elections of that summer he was returned to Parlia- 
ment, and m his maiden speech breathed open scom^and 
defiance upon the Government’s “lachrymose” policy, d^* 
clanng that he would be “more or less {non so quanto) par- 
hamentary m form, but flady anti-dcmocrauc and anti-Soaalist 
m substance” ^ Hciwas not afraid to take rcsponsibihty for a 
Fascist bomb, and spoke of violent^ as “not for us a system, soli 
less a sport, but a dire necessity” That winter he stated his 
political theory even more frankly “The humanitanan dream 
(d i/mcmt^) rests on Utopia, not on rcahty Nothing authorises 
us to affirm that the n^ennium of universal brotherhood u 
imminent’ “It is said that we must conquer the masses some 
say that history is made by die heroes others that it is made by 
die masses The truth lies halfway What could the mass do if 
It had not its own mtetpreter, expressed by the Spint of the 
People?" “In me”, he went on, two Mussolims are con- 
tendmg— one who does not love the masses, and is individualist 
the other absolutely disaplmed I prefer the work of the 

* 7 j^uarjri 92 a in p 4j 

^ * n p 13a 

3 3 Apnl 1921 a p 138 

< ai June 15)21 n pp 166 187 
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surgeon who plunges the gleaming knife m the gangrenous 
flesh to the homoeopathic method which puts off acnon 
It IS often affirmed that the Fasast victory alone saved Italy 
&om Bolshevism* but this is to overlook two capital facts, 
dut the experiment of faaory seizure had already failed by the 
end of 1920, and that by 1921 — other words, imder the old 
Liberal regime — ^Itahan finances were already markedly re- 
covering * It was not nU 7 November 1921 that Mussolim, 
overcommg no httle hesitation among his adherents, trans- 
formed what had oil then been a “movement” mto the 
“Fascist Party”, and henceforth set himself to overcome what 
he called “the besoahry of Red demagogy ”3 by counter-acoon 
no less drasoc and energetic Some years later he spoke of 
1921 as decisive for Fasasm, because m it was completed “the 
armed organisation of the Squadre or Blackshirt gangs”, the 
establishment of syndicalism and the change from “move- 
mem” to “party”.^ 

His'JiQlitical doctrines are clearly foreshadowed m an article 
of Cermhta m February 1922 “The dcmocranc war par 
excellence, which was to realise the unmortal pnnaples, is 
ushenng m the century of ana-democracy. ‘All’ is the word 
that filled the nmeccenth century It is tune to say ‘Few and 
elect’. Democracy is everywhere m agony, in Russia it has been 
killed War had liquidated m streams of blood the century of 
democracy, of numbers, of majonnes, of quanaty The orgy 
of mdisapUne has ceased ”5 

* 21 November 1921, at the Aogusteo n, pp 20i-« 

’ On 20 September 1920 Signor Mussolim wrote in Popolo i’ltaUa 
“ What tas happened in Italy m die September that is now ending has been a 
phase of the revoloaon started, by us m May 1915 Oa 31 December 1930 
the same paper svrore ‘ The Italian domestic nnution is improving daily ” 
Again m Popolo d'ltsha of l/a July Mussolim wrote “To say that a 
Bolshevik danger still exists m Italy, means takmg base fean for reality 
Bolshevism is overthrown ” In his big speech of 24 May 1935 (the tenth 
anmvetsary of the war) he spoke of ‘ the ^urc of the occupation of the 
lactones m Italy toward the close of 1920 
3 19 June 1923, m, p I73 ^ *4 May 1923, v, p 87 

J V. pp 239-63 
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Here be it added m parenthesis, that ■while the many out- 
rages on the Left were, as Mussolini quite correctly saw, the 
result of indiscipline and ofdoctnnairc theory run not, thenval 
outrages organised by Fascism were the result of a dehberatc 
technique of violence and reprisals, forming an mtegral part of 
an increasingly iron disaplme Already m June 1922 Mussolini 
openly declared that Fascism and the State were undoubtedly 
ere long destined to become identical,* and m his last speech m 
the old Parliament* he warned it that **no Government can 
rule m Italy, iflt has m its programme maclunc-guns against 
Fasasm To reacnon we shall reply by insurrection ” Only a 
mondi before the final crisis, while defending violence as “most 
moral when ic solves a gangrenous situation”, and again m- 
sistmg on “rigid disciplmc”, he boldly declared, “Our pro- 
gramme IS to govern Italy It is not programmes that are 
wanting for the salvation of Italj, but men and will-power 

If from the very first Mussolini insisted on the revolutionary 
charaaer of his movement, lie really secured power at the 
supreme crisis by a process not altogether dissimilar from that 
wmch brought Italy into war m Ipi 5 Government and 
Parhament were paralysed and isolated, the extreme Left Nvas 
already routed and on the defensive, while the three most 
vital forces in the country were by his audaaous tactics won 
for benevolent neutrahey or even somcchmg more In more 
than one pronouncement he shook off the last shreds of his 
former repubhcamsm and virtually offered an alliance with 
the dynasty 4 while high comphments reassured the Army, 
•wluch had hitherto held aloof from pohnes, but was naturally 
enough perturbed by the post-war anarchy and indiscipline 
and resented the insults directed against it b> the extreme Left 
The bureaucracy were ared to death of parliamcnrary m- 
stabihty and mtcrfcrencc with the machine of state, while the 
big industrialists and the banks had not recovered from their 
panic in ipao The Church took note with rehef that Fascism, 

’ V, p 297 * P 
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in contrast to the extreme Left, proclaimed its respect for 
religion Only a few here and there remembered the age-old 
precedent of the scorpions that followed the wlups But the 
crux of the situation was that power ^\as m old and nerveless 
hands, and that other hands, strong and young and resolute 
{»«’ Italia gonjia di vita, to use one of the Ducc’s many eloquent 
phrases), were ready to snatch it from them 
After the March on Rome Mussolim suddenly found himself 
in the posmon of a consanioonally appointed Premier, and 
many thought that he would soon tone doivn m office it is true 
that he mcluded several non-f^scists m his first Cabinet, but he 
kept the key positions for himself and he warned Parliament, 
which he all along treated wth such scant courtesy, to be 
“under no illusions as to the bncfiicss of our passage to 
power” * Over and over agam he was to insist that it was 
“grotesque to look upon hu Revolunon as a mere ministenal 
crisis”,* or Fascism as something transitory The nc^v regime 
was “not an episode, but an epoch” 3 Yet for a certain tune 
he demed the mtenaon of “governing against Parliament”, 
though It m Its turn must realise “its perilous posmon, which 
may ent^ dissolunoa in two days or two years”* and after six 
months he still demed the desire to “abolish Parhament”^ 
But meantime he set up a rival — ^what he called a “dupheate” — 
m the Fascist Grand Council, which together with the Fasast 
Mihtu he quite accurately, at a later stage, described as “fixmg 
the irrevocable elements of Fascist success" S And he further 
entrenched himself by forcing through the Electoral Law of 
1923, which ensured to the parties with the largest number of 
votes in the whole country two-thirds of all the seats of the 
Chamber His speech on foe bdl was still partially defensive 
he repudiated foe name of “Iibcracidc” for his Government 
and was entided to argue that “advocates of foe Russian regune 

* 16 November, 1922 w, p 17 

* E g 24 Mirch 1924 w, pp 67. 70 

3 10 February 1926 reply to Stresemanii, v, p 276 

* 16 November 1922, w, pp l-r6, 8 Jane 1923, rv, p 130 

5 • Elemena di Stona", in Gamha for October 1923, v, p 173 
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have no nght to protest against a regunc hkc mme. vhi 4 
can’t even remotely be compared -with rhat of Bolshevism 
Fascism favoured elecnons [i eUzimusta) it was snll possible to 
reconcile Parhament and counrry, though tomorrow ir wouio 
be too late And near the end there shpped out the ominom 
phrase, that he did not want Fascism “ to bccoine vme too soon 
—not nil all are resigned to the accomplished fact 

The elections held under the new law (April 1924) were 
most lawless of modem Italy, and outrages on all 
ficquent, hut the parhamentary system, ostensibly at least, s^ 
survived when rhe Soaahst leader Matteotn arr^gned tne 
Government on 30 May Mussohm himself rephed wi* ™ 
of his frequent catalogues of ann-Fasast outrage, ^ 
offered the Soaabts a choice of co-opetanon or „ 

m which case "m 24 hours or 24 minutes all would be 0 c 
Three days after this speeeh Matteom w^ bwli^r 

foully murdered under areumstances wbch will probably nwr 
he fully cleared up, but which clearly unpheated some 01 me 
highest figures m ie Fascist ranks” * 

THE MATTEOTTI AFFAIR 
The effect of this crime was to set all Italy in uproar, 

a short tunc the Duce found himself forced on to the , r 

He not merely disavowed “this abominable outrage 
was not only a crime, but a blunder but he ^cr- 

some of the wilder “squadnsts”, and admitted v P 
cussions” and “a profound moral oscillaaon m the 
Itahan people” 3 Dedanng it to be ‘ no longer 
Mattcotti, but of the regime , he even wmt so 
” IVe arc still disposed to mole Porliamait fmction ^ 

male Fasasm return to kgality, to pur^y the Party, f ^ 
policy of national thereby mfemng that none o 

* 15 July 1913 w pp 196-203 

» Finer Afuwtf/wi 1 /fd/y, p *34 „ Tutv t* ai8 

1 24 June 1924. m the Saute. IV, p ip 3 asjunf P aoi, 23 july,p 
/ 4 IV, p 209 
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these aims had been follow ed hitherto. But “the regime would 
not allow Itself to bcmdictcd, sa\c by history”, and the abdica- 
tion of I^asm was too high a price for normalisation * 
Whether, if the old leaders had been more masterful, 
Parliament could at this stage have reasserted its authont)', and 
enforced some sort of compromise upon tlic Fascuts, may well 
be doubted Certam it is that the secession of the Opposition 
to the A\cnnne, and the new co-operanon betsveen Liberals 
and Communists, made the gulf unbridgeable, and were fatal 
tacncal blunders* Mussolim could hardly have asked anything 
better, as he once hinted to Emil Ludwng He soon resumed the 
offenswe, proclaiming Nietasche’s “lave dangerously” as the 
motto ofhu whole movement, treating “Head ofthc Party and 
Head of the Government” as “two aspects of the same phe- 
nomenon”, and m one of his frequent soliloquies on the history 
of the Risorgimento making a most ominous reference to its 
complex character. “There is everything m it (c* i dt tutto ) — 
the bombs of Onmi at the Pans Opera were one ingredient, 
and It was singular that he should be so much honoured m the 
Italy of today*”* By the dose of 1924 he had turned the tables 
on the Opposition, and was soon denouncing “this Aventme 
scdinon” as “anti-consatuaonal and flatly revolutionary ”, 3 as 
though he himself had never boasted of Fascum’s revolutionary 
character and origins ** I assume alone , he said, “the political, 
moral and historical rcsponsibibty for all that has happened ” 
There must be “subordmanon of all to the will of a Chief” 4 
Thus by June 1925 he was more uncompromising than ever, 
for he felt that the Opposmon was vanquished with the 
double outrage upon Amcndola— committed by Fascist bands, 
while the gendarmes looked on— the last hope of a young and 
constructive comtituaonal leader was convcmcntly removed 
The Duce’s address at the Fascist Congress pleaded for “absolute 
intransigcancc, ideal and practical For me violence is 
perfectly morj, more moral than compromise or bargaining”, 

• nr. p 314 * 3 January 1935 m the Chamber, v, pp ir-ij 

3 24 August 1924 to the Nanonal Counol, iv, pp 225-9 

* 1$ May 1925. V, p <55 
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and he stopped to boist that hchad never read ahne of Benetoo 

Croce "Today Fascism IS a party, a milma, a corporation 

IS not enough - it must become a manner ofhfe There must be 
the Itahans of Fascism, as there are the Itahans of the Renaissance, 
and the Itahans of Latmism” Sometimes strategic cetreaB 
were necessary “but the goal is there— Empire ' It mo 

England over tvvo centuries before she secured the funitocn 
keys of her Empire But Italy must resolutely abandon me 
whole Liberal phraseology and menrahty This tune i ' 
war upon Parliament "I o- 

m order to humihate that cowardly (imW/c) Chamber by P 
nouncmg the most anu-parhaincntary speccli 
history." He had obtamed full powers from It, which mean 
teduemg the power and function of Parhament to a m™™"® , 
and these full powers were baeked by the 300,000 bayon 

the Fascist mihna And he laid a brutal emphasis on the ana 
parliamentary, anti-dcraocraac, ana-bberal character „ 
regime * The pretence of "clecoomsm” at an cn 
the world feels”, he argued, ‘‘that the 
has had Its usefulness”* and the Avennmans. before they como 
be allowed to return even to the Chamber which was , 
bong recognised as entirely secondary to Fa5<^t 
Counal, “must rccogmsc Ac accomplished fact of th 
Revolution, which has profoundly changed the cons 
of the Itahan State, for which a preconceived , , 

pohncally usdess, histoncally absurd ^d only compr 
for those hvmg outside die limits of the state ey^^ 
admit the bankruptcy of their “mfamous campaign 
repudiate the foreign cnucs of Fascism Oth^se. said ^e 
euLrat, rhey wjl never remm at eU 3 On the four* 
vetsary of the March on Rome he declared that during he m 
year “we have buned the old democratic, hberal, a^ 
paralytic state — buned it witha third-class fimeral an 

was no one to stand up and answer his crude insults 

* At the Augusteo, aajone 1933 V. PP 121 „ -,2 

* 18 November 1925 v p M3 * 17 January 192 p p P 

* 38 Oct 1926, VI p 440 
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During 1925-^, then, the bulwarks of Italian liberty were 
one by one overthrown. Party Government became impos- 
sible, municipal self-government was replaced by government 
through the Podesta, or nominated party boss. The Premier 
was expressly made independent of any parliamentary majority, 
and responsible to the Crown alone — m the Ducc’s own words 
a profound innovation in our pubh'c law”.* A scries of laws 
and decrees subjected the press to more and more stringent 
rules: soon nothing could escape the combined pressure and 
control of the pohee, the Ministry of the Intenor and the 
Prefects, The Liberal Corricre della Sera, once one of the fore- 
most organs of European opmion, was unable to continue the 
unequal struggle, and was acquired by one of its successful 
rivals, while the organs of the Left met with much shorter 
shnft. 

Education also became a mere handmaid of the regime. The 
Duce demanded that ‘‘the school should'be inspired by the 
ideahdes ofFasasm”: it must not adopt a ‘‘detached {estraneo)** 
or “agnostic” atntude.’ From this it soon followed logically 
that all teachers are state servants, hable to dismissal “if they 
put themselves m situauons ofmcompatibihty with the general 
political prinaplcs of the Government", and compelled to 
belong to the Fascist party and to take an oath of active loyalty 
to the rcgime.3 School and umvcrsity textbooks are of coune 
a state monopoly. Radio and cujema have become instru- 
ments of all-pervading propaganda. By every means youth 
must be captured for the regime, before it has tune to rhmV for 
itself, and subjected to mihtary trammg from its earhest years, 
in the hope that the idoioficanon of State and Party may be- 
come more complete and obedience to authonty more im- 
questioning. 

* 19 Augmt 1931, on Ac Ccncenary of die Counol of State, vn, p, 311. 

* 3 December 1935, Parole ai Doceno, v, p aao. 

5 Sec Finer, Mussolini s luly, pp 
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The Law of Pubhc Sccunty and the establishment of a 
special tnbnnal for the defence of the State reduced almost to a 
minimum the possihlhty of cnncisni or opposition A drasne 
regime of “confinement” m the is^ds or im, 

home ernshed the few mtellectuals who tried to hold o ' . 

special legislation made it possible to depnve t 
abroad of their citiaenship and to colocate their 
one need weep for the suppression soaencs ( 

has overcome the Mafia, which had defied every ® ^ j 
United Italy), nor even of Itahan Freemaso.p', 
atheism and its strange subservience to the Grand 
Pans But smee their downfaU the spy and *e mforma liav= 
been more than ever m evidence, and a far-reaching s^ 
mormdaaon has been established Opposition , 
declared, “is foolish and superfluous m a totaliwnan g 
Education, too. must be to^ta^, and ^ 

temporary world is that world of savage wo 
know”, It must be warlike, and avowedly so fi^rpcs 

Meanwhde Mussobm, ex-syndicalist and P"?"^ 

Sorel, was evolving the dieoty e^„ts and 

"the syndlcahst movement was to be gindcd , ^„i’ 

directed towards the ideas of Fascism ’ with its 

-so much better, as he clauned, than Red 

class wart— was to consist of “syndicates and “ ' , 

ostensibly based upon an adaptation of the 8 ^^1 

Strikes and lock-outs both became illegal, negonatiom 

employers and employees became c c, state 

coiSpeLt bodies were under the absolute controj nf the^__^ 
In the words of an Amencan hntonan the old TO 
preached by Sorel, whom Mtissolmi had ^ „ by 

much admied, was a proposid for the “St= 

large workmen's guilds or syndicates, md^TO - , j^ating 

as Wd' by Mussobm, it became a method “f «‘b°rtoap 5 
labour otgamsanotis (and capitalist organtsanons as sieuj 

* 26 May 1927, Discono nell Ajcensionc, vi, p 62 

* 2j May 1928, m ihc Senate vn, p 108 
J May 1925 IV, p 87 
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the suptcrac authority of the state On 26 May 1927 he 
solemnly declared “ We have created tlie Corporate State. 
Today wc solemnly bury the he of umvetsal democratic suf- 
frage But It was not till 1930 that the Nanonal Council of 
Corporations was created, and as then constituted it was 
merely advisor)’, 'without legislative powers nommaaons to 
It had to be ratified by the Duce, who was m no way bound to 
follow Its advice All major issues remained with the Grand 
Council, which m its turn was entirely subservient to the 
Duce In 1930 Mussolmi placed renewed emphasis upon his 
“formula of 1925 — all power to Fasosm and exclusively to 
Fascism” ^ But though “the Patty is the capillary organisation 
of the regime”, under the revised Constitution of 1932 admis- 
sion to Party is restnacd and hedged m, a distinction is 
drawn^ between “Fascists of the first hour” and later comers^, 
and the passing of tune aucomaacally favours the growth of an 
oligarchy But internal jealousies and dissensions are divarfed 
and dommated by the iron will of the Duce 
Hence any survey of tendenaes in modem Italy leads 
logically to the figure of the all-powerful Duce, consumed with 
a behef m force as a solution ot most problems and m his own 
monopoly of power as the basis of the whole regime “It was 
I who decided the March and cut short all ddays", he has 
pubhely declared 5 “Power docs not soften me “I am the 
Chief, the creator, and must be the defender, of this Revolu- 
tion “I created nvo msmunons (the Mihtia and the Grand 
Counal] which provoked an irreparable rupture between the 
old democranc-Uberal world and the new Fascist world ” In 
his reports to the party he would allude to “dcasions which 

* Slosson Eurcye ante 1870, p 655 

* Finer. Mussohm’s July, p *57 An interesting but quite unconvincing, 
theorcticJ study of TI<e Corpjtitte Suie, by Harold Goad, will be found in 

vol xn,No 6 (DecembCT 1933) 

1 Message foe the ninth Year 18 October 1930, vn, p 225 

* Speech of 14 September 19*9 
i 24 March 1924. rv. p 66 

‘ I Rbruary 1924. nr. p 52 
7 26 May 1930, vn, p 208 
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I alone mature”, and of which the Kmg alone was “informed”^ 
{informed rather than consulted or participant) “There is no 
quesnon of whether the party should exist or not, because if it 
were not in existence, I would mvent it ” To a foreign student 
of aSairs whom he once received, he declared that he meant 
his Ministers to realise “that diey are but dust and ashes, and 
that die flame of life issues from, and is extinguished by, him 
“I am yxiur Chief and am always ready to assume all respon- 
sibihty ”3 In May 1927 he told the world “All Ministers arc 
soldiers ' They go where their chief cells them, and they stay if 
I fell them to sfay”,^ and dus he has ruthlessly apphed to mra 
like Balbo, Grandi, de Bono, Fannacci, Starace Almost at me 
outset he asked ofhis Blackshirts “themysoasmofobediencc 
and It would be absurd to deny that Mussohm possesses to the 
highest degree that personal magneosm which inspires such 
service In the words of an ardent exponent of the ^cisc doc- 
trme, “tehgious dogmas arc never discussed, because they ^ 
venues revealed by God Fascist pnnaples are not to be 
discussed, because they issue from the mind of a Genius— 
Bemto Mussolmi 

Yet the Duce, followmg that wntcr who has most deeply 
influenced his pohucal thought, Machiavelh, is a pessimist as to 
human nature, and tells us that he endorses wth new emphasu 
theFlorencme’s“fundamcntaUyneganvevicwonracn’ ^ Ana 

so quite logically he approves the cynical phrase “Hence it 
comes that all armed prophets conquer and the disarmed arc 
rmned.” After one attack on his hfe he repeated his mofW, 
“Live dangerously”, adding, “If I advance, follow me, » I 
retreat, kill me, if I die, avenge me”. In the same breath he 
disclaimed all optimism, yet gloned m the “splendid fa« that 
a Revolution should have a whole old world agamst it' Thu 

* X4 September 1929, at. Raer, p 287 

* 17 Oaober 1932, vm, p lao 1 Finer, p 35* 

* Finer, p 252 * 27 November 1922 

* VJeno Campogrande, Gtllura FaseitU at. Finer, p 477 

* ‘’Preluio a) Michiavdli**, April 1924, tv, pp lo^xo 

* 7 April 1926, V, pp 307-12 • 
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gives the clue to his more abstract theones The idea that power 
IS "an cmanaaon of the free will of the People” is "an illusion 
Popular sovereignty is "a tragic joke”.* Pohocal cquahty is 
"an absurd consotuaonal he”.* "The individual exists for 
Soaety, the State is the supreme expression of power. Pubhc 
order ranks higher than hbcrty.”3 
With the years Mussohni grew more and more domineering, 
the star that outshone all others m the firmament His ways are 
not our ways, but we should commit an act of folly not to 
recognise his many high quahties For of all the dictators he has 
the highest sense of reahoes, die deepest knowledge of human 
nature, the widest general culture (won by wide rcachng of the 
best hterature, and an arttsac sense such as doubtless comes easily 
to an Italian) He is a master of tacncs and advertisement, 
though he loves parade and pomp on great occasions he hves 
simply and is not self-seeking, and though he insists on absolute 
obedience, he is not afiaid of awkward truths £rom those whom 
he trusts * It would be unjust to deny his sense of duty, though 
It blends insensibly with soanng ambinon. It would be simply 
absurd to deny his mtcnsicy, will-power and mioative, his 
capaaty for hard work m a score of different dircctioiis What 
viaates it all is his blind behef m brute force as a solution, his 
low opinion of human nature (this he shares with Stahn and 
Hidcr), his mtolcrance of all other opmions save his own, his 
deliberate concentration of power m his own person A really 
great orator, he has destroyed freedom of speech a journalist 
of high quahty, he cannot tolerate a free press 5 He is the key- 

* April 1924, w, p 109 

» I9J1, “LaDottnna dd Fascumo’*, vin, p 79 

^ Cf Vilkn. p 188 

* Cf speech to Carabimen OfGcets, 18 February 1928, VI, p 135 

S One ofhis most revealing utterances u that on '’Journalism as a Mission" 
(lO October 1928, Vl, pp 249-55), m which m the same breath he assert^ 
that “m a totahtarun regime the press must be m its service ', yet claimed 
that the Italian press was “the freest in die whole world” — fee because 
“it serves only one cause and one regime and because within the ambit of 
the regime and its laws it can eaterciie functions of control, ennosm and 
propulsion" Here words simply lose dieir meanmg 
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stone of the arch, and everydung goes ^o suggest that he is 
irreplaceable He has mulopUed to the «th degree the problem 
diat faces all dictators — ^how to secure an adequate succession 
to the all-powerful leader in whom every control is con- 
centrated This IS the spectre which haunts the Duce himself 
and compels him to live dangerously and at high tension and 
no man can tell how long he iviU stand the strain 


MUSSOLINI S FOREIGN POLICY 
No apology should he needed for the numerous extracts 
given in the above survey, for it is quite impossible to under- 
stand the trend and oudook of Fascist Italy today without 
carefully studying the mentality and uttcranccsof its all-powerful 
and ever-alcrt dictator Moreover, they alone provide the key 
to Itahan foreign policy, which has been from the outset, and is 
now more than ever, under his direct personal control That 
foreign pohey must rest on brute force, expressed in an omni- 
potent and all-pervadmg State, and a ruthless naoonal egoisni— 
as to this he has never left cither his admirers or his dupes under 
the shghtcst illusion “Impcnahsm”, he laid dosvn at tlic 
foundation of Fascism, “is the basis of hfc for every people 
which tends to expand economically and spiritually Under 
the motto “Navigarc Neecsse” — intended not so much htcrally 
as allegorically — he declared, “"We do not beheve in pro- 
grammes, schemes, saints, apostles above all wc do not beheve 
in happiness, salvation, the promised land Wc do not believe 
m a single solution Lee us return to the individual” * but 
this was perhaps the first and last occasion on which he failed to 
subordinate the individual to the State or to die Leader 
Already eighteen months before seizing power he made it 
quite clear tliat ' Fasasm docs not beheve m the vitality and 
principles which inspire the so-called Soaccj of Naaons In 
It tile naaons arc not at all on a footing of cquah w It is a kind 
of Holy Alliance of the plutocranc naaons of the Franco- 

‘ 3} March 1919 1 p 374. 

* I January 1930, n, p jt 
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Anglo-Saxon group, to guarantee to themselves, despite the 
inevitable conflicts of interest, the cxploitaaon of the greater 
part of the world". ^ He therefore demanded dre revision of 
treaties,' emandparion from the West, a rapprochement with 
the former enemy, friendship with the peoples of the East 
(indudmg the Soviets), colonial development and further 
colonial daims, "It is destined that the Mediterranean should 
become ours", that Rome should be "the directing dty of 
dvihsatvon in the whole West of Europe": and he quoted 
, "Impenura occano, famam qm tcrminet asms".’ The dis- 
cipline which he preached in home pohey, he commended for 
the furthcc reason that "without it Italy cannot become the 
Mediterranean and World-Naoon of our dreams”.3 In his 
last great speech before the March on Rome, he regretted that 
the Itahan army had not inarched along the Ringstrasse and 
the streets of Budapest, and he insisted that democracy may have 
suited the nineteenth century, but m the twentieth there was 
"some other pohacal form which will but national soaecy 
together more dosely'M - ' 

Miss Curry m no way exaggerates when she declares that 
"with the coming of Fascism the entire rhythm of Itahan 
foreign pohey was changed*’.5 Mussohni affirmed his loyalty 
to the Peace Treaties and to the Alhes — to "a pohey of peace, 
not of suicide” — but while pleading for an examination of 
"the reahucs of the situation”, put forward the two revealing 
mottoes of "Do ut des” and “Nothing for Nothing”. To the 
Senate he spoke of "an Italy buntmg with life, preparing to 
assume a style of scremty and beauty, an Italy which docs not 
hve on mcomc from the past, like a parasite, but which mtends 
to establish its future fortunes by its own forces, its own mtimate . 

* On 1 December 1921 be put forward die dJemma, “either a new war, 
or revision of fionaen”, n, p 2z6. 

* 6 Febroary 1921, as Trscssc.^pp c<S-SO 

3 3 Apnl 192T, at Bologna, n, p 163 

* “Che potenai di piu la comuaionc della soacti nazionale’* u hardly 
translatable* 24 Octob« 1922, at Naples, n, p 341. 

5 Itihan foreign Policy, p 7J. 
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labour, its martyrdom and passion” * He as yet spole witb a 
studied moderation, pegging out Italy’s interests and indicating, 
as lie was fully entnJed to do, her ngbt to share m all European 
decisions, her desire and need for a speedy return to normal 
conditions In particular, while regretting the previous 
Government’s treaty ‘with Jugoshvia, he considered himself 
bound to respect it, since the sole alternative was to throw the 
whole Adriatic setdement back mto the melting-pot But he 
contrasted the method of the Liberal and the Fascist State 
‘‘Fascism does not merely defend itself, but attacks ” Wliat 
is the stflte’” he asked, m his parhamentaiy defence against the 
charge of “hbertiade” “ It ts the gendarme [canhmieie] All 
your codices and doemnes and laws arc worthless wicboot 
him ”3 And in the new Fascist review Gerarchta he explained 
that hberahsm was not die last word m the art of governing, 
and that ‘‘m Russia and m Italy it has been proved that one 
can govern outside, above, and against, the whole Lsheru 
ideology” Communism and Fascism be added, are outside 
Liberalism and hberty is not an end, but a means * 

Already in 1923 the murder of General Tellim and of other 
Italian members of the commission for fixing the Greco- 
Albaman frontier revealed to all Europe the new rhythm of 
Itahan pohey Mussoluu gave Greece twenty-four hours to 
accept his stringent ultunafum, and then, when Athens made 
reservations and appealed to the League, he sent the Itali^ 
fleet to bombard and occupy Corfu, flady demed Gcncx'as 
competence to intervene, and even threatened to resist its 
rulmgs and to withdraw altogether The League’s condonation 
of Poland’s lawless action m the seizure of Eastern Gahaa and 
Vilna now came home to roost now for the first time it saw 
Itself openly defied by a Great Power Pubhc mdignation ran 
spcaally lugh m Enrain it resented this reversion to the crude 
method of ulnmatum by which Austna-Hungary had m- 
venomed the situation in 1914 but sail more it resented toe 

* a7 November 191a in,i> 33 

* 16 February igij p 4o 

a IS July 1953, m p 198 « March 1913 ni p 78 
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Fascist leaders brutal contempt for the new uitemaaonal 
machinery provided by the Covenant and his obvious desire to 
enhance his presage at home at Geneva’s expense/ and at the 
same amc to csublish Italian control of Albama and the 
entrance to the Admuc It also keenly resented the weakness 
of the Pouen m withdrawmg the dispute from the League and 
referrmg it to the Council of Ambassadors Indeed, today it 
seems reasonable to regret that the inevitable tnal of strength 
between Liberal and Fascist concepoons of the new order was 
weakly shirked, at a moment when Itahan mtransigeance 
would probably have met wth a reverse, and was postponed 
all both Italy’s mtemal and mtcmaaonal posiaon were to • 
render defiance so much easier 
The Duce on his side openly expressed profound dis- 
appomtment at the Bnash atatude, all the deeper, he 
because he had always bcheved m Italo-Bnash fncndship 
Charactcnsacally enough, m an interview with a Bnash 
sympathiser, he assumed that Bntam’s sole moavc was to 
support Greece as a useful ally in the Mediterranean, and 
argued that Italy occupied a simiW posmon and could be much 
more useful * It does not seem to have occurred to him that 
the Bnash Government might be genuinely concerned for 
the fate of the new Genevan system and mdignant at his attempt 
to revert to the crudest of pre-war methods Some of the 
phrases with which he justified himself to the Senate after the 
settlement are too revealing to be omitted At Geneva, he 
assumed, “all the shady world of ‘Soaahstoid’ and plutocraac 
democracy was funous” because Italy had a Fascist Govern- 
ment The Corfu madent was m his view "of capital im- 
portance m Itahan history, because it posed the quesaon of the 
League before Itahan opmion, which all then had never been 
excessively mterested m the League, thinking it to be a dead, 
academic thmg, without any importance” Italy, he frankly 
admitted, could not leave die League without breakmg the 
‘ On itf November tc admitted that it was his deliberate aim to increase 
Italy’s presQge 
* Curry, p lii 
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treaucs, but she could not reimin m conditions of ignominioui 
mfcnotity' Isolation was not possible for Italy she sra 
too vitally concerned with both Balkan and Medlterr^ 
problems It is mterestmg that Mussolim shoidd have cliosen 
dns moment to establish close relations with Soviet Russu- 
still the pariah of Europe, save for the German-Russian bargM 
at RapaUo In advance he asked that recogmnon shodd M 
regarded "in the hght of frank I might say bfu'al. nanj^ 
udity”,’ and afterwards he puhhcly boasted of Fascist My 
uunanve m bnngmg Russia “back to Ac pohncal m P 
mane orculanon of Western Europe .3 and m the Sma 
.msisted on Ae “pohncal unhty ’ of tecognmon.t e^=°“y “ 
view of Ae growing tendency of Ac Moscosv tSovc 
Ae Third Intemanonal to draw apart— a tendency. _ 
whiA id teaUy exist, hut which scarcely anyone m Europ 
save Mussolini was perspicaaous enough to detect 

FROM THE BRENNER TO THE ' ROMAN LAKE 

The plan of this volume docs not permit a detailed 
of ItahL foreign policy, and must be confined to 
denacs and ir^ves Speakmg broadly ‘t.^f 
for seven or aght years after Corfu Mussoluu s p 

of reserve and cautious realism He sought 
misappr Acnsions by dcclanng that Italy needc .^ipcnt 

of peace and respen for treaoes 5 He made ”<> , 

of the grave difficulnes due to her bek of raw “ 
growmg population— difliculucs aggravated by -ontrol. 

ImmigmnonBdl but he absolutely repuiared b^ connoh 
and declared ir “not allowable to rhmk “f 
temtory by war’ and he mdicated no clear nolicv 

S the dXemma At die same ume he treated foreign policy 

' i 6 November 1913 m die Senate "•?? « sSo 

» 30 November igaj m p aSj >4 Oaober 1914. nr. p asf 

* 20 May J 92 S, V. p 75 
S ij November 1924 iv, p j8a 
‘ Curry, p 143 
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as closely linked with the internal regime* and npvcr lost an 
oppommity of denouncmg Liberalism as effete and procLummg 
the twentieth century as “the century of our power” * No less 
charaacnsoc was his view that “we have no right to believe m 
humamtanan and pacific ideologies, beautiful as they may be m 
theory” “The reahty of facts warns us to be very vigilant 
and to consider the terram of foreign pohey as one of maximum 
mobihty,”3 

As regards the major problems, he supported every action 
which could genumely be desenbed as coUcenve, and favoured 
the return of Germany, and also of Russia, to the comity of 
nations, rcmmdmg the world that the nme must come “when 
Germany wnll return effectively to the game of European 
pohnes”, and when “Russia will recover from her wounds and 
her excesses” He would have signed the Geneva Protocol, if 
everyone else had done so In the same way he took a moderate 
line m the Dawes negouaaons, insistmg that reparations and 
debts were mtetdependent Again m the disarmament quesooa 
he insisted bn the mccrdependence of every kmd of arm-land, 
sea and air — and deminaed panty between Italy’s own orna- 
ments and those of “the most higlily armed Continental 
nation”^ He fell in with the arrangements of Locarno only 
when It became clear that the other Powers had come to terms, 

* and annoimced quite openly that his motives were to prevent 
Italy from bemg isolated, and “to put Italy on an cquahty wnth 
England” 5 He would have liked the Brenner frontier to be 
mcluded m a Western Guarantee but wisely did not press the 
point, and explamed chat he had not done so, because “we are 
able to defend it by ounclves”. He had already made it quite 
clear that “Italy could never tolerate such a violation of 
treaties as Ausma's annexaaon by Germany”, for it would 
“frustrate Italy’s victory” and would make Germany more 

' ' 1 invite those who wish to vote against my home pohey to begin by 
voting against my foreign policy ’ Cit Curry, p 140 

* E g 28 October 1925 

3 24 March 1924, rv, p 73 

* 5 June 1928, VI, p 215 * IX December 1914. 
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powerful than 'before On die other hand, he was already 
reversmg with a strong hand the hberal concessions made to 
the Germans of South Tirol (“Alto Adige”], under earher 
Governments, yet he repelled with vehemence the protests of 
the Bavanan Premier Held, the German Foreign Seaetary 
Stresemann and the Austrian Chancellor Mgr. Seipel * Italy, he 
said, would make towards her own subjects “a pohcy of 
itaUamta", otherwise she would have a state wichm a state. 
“In a few years”, he warned Vienna, “such elements of 
German descent as arc left will be proud to be citizens of the 
great Fascist Fatherland, and will only be recognisable by the 
sound of their names, if they have retamed them ” None the 
less he insisted that Italian Impenahsm “does not exist m an 
aggressive, explosive sense ic is not preparing war”,* but he 
expressed his dislike of “high-sounding phrases about mter- 
naaonal sohdanty”, when all the-ome no nauon was pursumg 
such an aim, hut each was protectmg itself behind high walls, 
economic and pobucal Disarmament must be total, or jc was 
merely “a bad joke”. Nor might anything be given to any 
other country “until Italy’s legitimate demands are sansfied”. 
The Italian Empire, he said on another occasion, “does not mean 
a dctcrmmauon to conquer new temtoncs, but an attitude of 
mmd, a Ime of conduct, strong, resolute, combative” 3 In the 
hght of his later Abyssinian and Spanish pohcies this phrase too 
reads like “a bad joke”. 

“Italy’s l^timafc demands” were not as yet speciUcd In 

1923 he had negonated with Bncam the cession of Jubaland, as 
compensation under the Treaty of London, and had secured / 
from Turkey the final renunaaoon of the Dodecanese* m ^ 

1924 agreement was reached wth Jugoslavia, on terms which 

* It was in one of these dure speeches that he drew the companion 
between Walter von dcr Vogcl«cjdc and Dante, as between “the Pinoan 
and the Himalaya” 20 May itns. V, p 78, fi Febniary 1926, V, p 265. 

3 March 1928, VI, p ijo 

* 29 May 1926 C£ 5 December 1928, when he dccbml that ”our 
Impcnalum u not a menace to odier nations What sve need is peaceful 
expansion, which all must respect, because ic o a sign and a law of hfc”. 

J Carry, p 161,, 
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allowed Italy to annex the Free Oty of Fiume The treaty with 
Switzerland was proclaimed as a proof of unaggrcssivc aims, 
and as a means of mamtaimng a bulwark against revivmg 
Pangcrmaiusm The commercial treaty concluded with Al- 
banu m the same year led to the much more important Treaty 
of Tirana (27 November 1926). which laid the foundations of, 
Italian influence, economic, pohncal and military, over the 
otherwise bankrupt Albama and per contra destroyed for nearly 
a decade the tender plant ofitalo-jugoslav fnenchhip which, it 
must be admitted, ^e Ducc in his caihcst phase had watered 
With some care 

The central fact of this penod, however, was the chrome 
friction between Italy and France, compounded of a whole 
senes of &cton — nval theones of government, the activities of 
numerous anti-Fascist refugees m Pans and their periodic 
attempts on the Duce’s life, the unregulated position of the 
Italians in Turns (forming an actual majoncy of the white 
populaaon), Italy’s mcreasmgly revisionist aims and her at- 
tempt to counter French influence on the Danube 

From 1926 onwards a more arrogant tone is noticeable m the 
Ducc's pronounccmcnc — an insistence, during his Afhcan visit, 
upon Italy’s Mediterranean and seafaring mission,* an exaltation 
of Anaent Rome, above all for its conquest of Carthage and its 
dommacioa over “the Roman Lake”,* a resolve “to defend the 
lira to the last breath, to blood” and to brazen out the blunder 
of having pegged it far above its proper figure , 3 3 prophecy that 
between 1935 and 1940 Europe was to reach “a cruaal pomt 
m Its history” and that by then Italy must be able to mobilise 
five milhon men + 

Between 1926 and 1930 — the penod aptly desenbed by 
Professor Caa as “the zemth of the League”— the Duce played 
his full part in incemational discussions, and while refusing to 

* 8 Apnl 1926 V, p 31J 

* 5 October 1926. Ronu Anoca jul Mare , v, p 403 

3 The Pesaro jpreeb of 18 August 1926 (7, p 386), tcaffiixned oa 
21 December 1927 (^. P *24) 

* 26 May 1927. VI, p 72 
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“attnbute to the League myAological virtues”, admitted its 
“utility”, and while diSenng keenly from Pans on the question 
of naval panty, rook the ininaave m favour of a naval hohday 
and proclaimed Italy’s readmess a priori to “accept and adopt 
as lirnitaaon of armaments whatever figure, no matter how low, 
IS not less than that of anyother Continental European Power" * 
This was, however, a skilful tacacal posmon to cover up de- 
mands which, as the Frendi pointed out, would in the name of 
equahty actually have reduced them to a position ofmfenonty 
m the Mediterranean Meanwhile he contmued to pursue the 
pohey of “Divide et Impcra” on the Danube, rousing the hopes 
of Hungary by his pronouncements m favour of revision 
In one direcnon, however, the Duce showed high con- 
strucuve statesmanship , namely m his settlement of the Roman 
Quesuon (February 1927) many have cnocised it from the 
angle of the Church, but lew have challenged it from that of 
the State 


“EITHER WE OR THEY” 

From 1930 onwards thp Great Depression wrought kaleido- 
scopic changes everywhere The Ducc’s mentality readily 
responded to the universal need for drasac and excepuonal 
measures “Live dangerously” became more than ever his 
motto, and aggression, which he had employed wth such effect 
against his mtcmal enemies, seemed to him more possible m 
foreign pohey, m proporoon as die Locarno spirit “evaporated" 
and deep-lying dissensions among the Po^\ ers dimmishcd the 
efficacy of the League In Apnl 1930 Italy announced a large 
naval budding programme, and the Duce himself, m his speech 
at Florence on 27 May, added the warning tJiaf if would be 
realised “ton by ton", m order that the Itahans “should not 
remam prisoners m the Roman Sea". Then amid his Black- 
shirts he burst out mto the phrases— “Words arc a >cry fine 
thmg, but nfics, machme-guns, warslups, aeroplanes and cannon 
are sail finer things They are finer because right widiout 

• 19 Novemtef 1929, Tt, p 215 , Curry, p 37 $ 
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might IS an empty word "* About the same time he demed any 
desire for “precipitate adventures”; “but if anyone threatened 
our mdepcndencc or our future, I do not know to what tem- 
perature I should bung the whole Italian people”.* 

In 1925 he had assumed that it was not possible to copy 
Fascism abroad, though it did contain “ferments of life of 
umvcrsal charaaer” and though “round an Italian idea the 
World divides, for and against”:^ m 1928 he soli treated 
Fascism as not being an article of export^ But now, after 
warning foreign opmion not to take for reaction what was in 
reahty a revolution, S he opened the nmth year of his regime by 
a fighting speech, hitting out in all directions. On former 
o«asions he had contrasted the mildness of the Fascist Revolu- 
tion svith the violence of the French,^ or had expressed satis- 
faction at not having a long array of executions,*^ but now, “the 
Revolution 'which spared its enemies in 1922, will put them 
tomorrow against the waU” With a hghcning turn of phrase 
he was insisting that his Revolution was “unitary”, and that 
Jacobins, Girondms, Thcrmidonans, Right or Left, are terms 
unknown m the Fascist r^ime*’ And then back again to 
denounce “the moral state of war against the regime”, “the 
universal Vendee, Socialist, Liberal, Democratic, Masomc, which 
fears for its fetishes and secs its altars falling. We are fighting 
against a world in dcclmc, but still powerful, because it repre- 
sentsanenormouscrystalhsaaonofintcrcsts “ Italy, he went on, 
was “arming because all arm she will disarm if all disarm I 
repeat, as long as there arc cannon, they will be more beautiful 

* 17 May 1930, at Florence, Toynbee, Survey /or X93i,p 26: 

* 9 May 1930, at Livorno, VB, p 200 3 18 November 1925, V, p 203 

* 3 Mareh 1928 vi. p 151 Cf Finer, op at p 60 

3 26 May 1930, at Milan, vn, p 20S 

‘ ‘Tt has another style”, 31 Octo'’" 3925 v,p 17s None the less oa the 
tenth anniversary of the dcasion to inardi (17 October 1932) he declared 
* Outmsurrccoonwasofallmodcmonesthemostsaagumary ThcRussian 
cost only a few dozen hya ours a vast aacrtfiw of young Hood’ (vm, 
p 120) For once his meaning u qiute obscure 

’ Though if necessary to defend die Rcvoluoon, they would have done 
*0, 24 March 1924. iv, p 68 
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than beautiful, but often vain, words When the ‘Word 
(Verho) alone shall suffice to regulate relations among tne 
peoples, then I shall call the word (parola) divme. But let it e 
cleat, that we ate armmg matenaUy and spintu^y to defmd 
ourselves, not for attack Fascist My mil never take the initiative 
of war"' The pohcy of revision, ke ziiei, aimed at 

war m the general European mterest The real brc “ ° 

Covenant were those who sought to pctperoate th 

categones of armed and unarmed statw 

His tmud turned to the future Italy was developing ^ 
mch of her soil, but her populaoon ^ 

Europe will be wrmkied and dcCTCpit The sole ^ 
young men will be Italy It n only towards the East th« om 
pacific expansion can be directed this explains ^ 

Ldalhances But my Florentine dil^a remain^ harsdt^ 
our enemies, we shall match to the end with our 

strugglebetwecnthetwowotldsdoesnotallowofcomp ^ 

Either we or they Either cur ideas or theirs Enher o 

theirs The new cycle IS of greater seventy 

preted it othetwue has fiUen mto a grave error of mcompre- 

hcnsion or of faith ” ts not 

“The phrase that Fasosm is not an article of exp 
mine it is too banal * Today I affirm that Fascism, 
idea, doctrme, reahsauon, is universal. One 
Europe, a Europe which draws mspiralionfor its inslitutio J 
dacIrLs and practice of Fascisms Europe “4 

Fascist sense the problem of the modem 
century, very dlffermt from the 

1789 or were formed afterwards We iuvc > 

pulverise, m the character and mentality of the ^ 

fediment deposited by those temble ccntun« 
mihtary and moral decadence, which came from ^ 

■ .8 Oaobei .910 m, p ssj Tha pW wn “ Ep » 

the very eve of the attach on Abysuiua Cf l January 93 • 

Amcnca, vn, p 278 c-ttv-L he had md 

» In his spe^ of 3 March 1928, m answer to Mgr Seipei, ne 
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nse of Napoleon ” “Abo\ e all, the legend that the Italians arc 
not fighten muse be dispelled for yesterday as today, the 
presage of naaons is deternuned almost absolutely by their 
mihtary gloncs and their armed power ” Fmally he quoted a 
foragn writer who had compared Italy to “an immense camp ”, 
and went on approvmgly , “£xactly. Fascist Italy is an immense 
legion ■which marches under the hetonan symbols towards a 
greater morrow, and no one can stop it.” 

'Tins senes of aggressive speedics was, in bis own phrase, 
intended “to tear the mask from the face of this hypocnacal 
Europe which babbles of peace at Geneva and everywhere else 
prepares for ■v.ar” It was also dchbcrately planned m contrast 
to the project for a federal Europe, advanced by Bnand diat 
summer at Geneva That there were many msmcenties m the 
Genevan situaoon, no senous student of affairs could deny, and 
the Duce’s realism might have become a valuable construcave 
element ifonly It hadnoc been accompanied by the mostcymeal 
bdief m brute force and intolerance as the true foundanons, 
by the advancement of specious proposals 'which dehberately 
reversed the relauons between sccunty and disarmament, and by 
an accentuanon of mengue in the Balkans and on the Danube 
During the winter of 1930-31 the economic blizzard over- 
■whclmcd one covintry after another and assumed hitherto un- 
known proporoons throughout the world The dotvnfall of 
the Austrian Kredit-Anstalt was merely the danger signal the 
Hoover moratonum Bmam’s ptcapitate abandonment of the 
gold standard, Japan’s skilful ocploitaaon of the world crisis, 
die final collapse of the whole reparanon and debt structure- 
all this created a situaoon m which the Duce found ample 
opportumty for hvmg tensely and dangerously It was no 
longer posiible to con^ the &ct that the lira had been pegged 
far too high, yet he found himself debarred from any kind of 
deflation by the resounding pledge of his Pesaro speech * The 

* I will not inflict on this marvellous people of Italy who for four yean 
works like a hero and suficn like a samt die moral shame and economic 
disaster of the collapse of the lira 1 will defend the lira to the last breath, 
to the last drop of blood l8 Aug*®* V, p 386 
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only alternative was the gradual introduction of exchange con- 
trol, which by 1934 could no longer be camouflaged, but which 
was more and more rigidly upheld, until the abandonment of 
the gold standard by France, Holland and Switzerland in 
September 1936 left Italy no alternative save that devaluation ^ 
against which the Duce had declaimed 
Throughout these years, however, his mind was reacting m 
the sphere of mtemational afflurs very much as it did at home 
he was coming to regard collective acaon and peaceful bargain- 
ing with the same aversion as he showed to liberal and repre- 
sentaeve government “If he who says ‘hberahsm’ says 
‘mdividual’, he who says ‘Fascism* says ‘State’ ’ ^ And now, 
"the twentieth century will be the century of Fascism, of 
Italian power, the century during whidi Italy will for the 
third time direct human avilisaaon Within ten years, 
Europe will be modified and will be Fascist or Fasased The 
antithesis by which contcmporarycultweis enchained can only 
be overcome m one way, by the doctnne and wisdom of 
Rome”* 


CONTEMPT FOR THE LEAGUE 
More realist and more outspoken than many contemporary 
statesmen, he understood, sooner than most, the fatal reactions 
of economic distress, and of such desperate remedies as autarky, 
upon the political frameivork of Europe and in the light of 
subsequent events it is impossible to doubt that his increasingly 
cnacal aratude to the League, to the Disarmament Conference, 
and to the vanous French plans for a detente, was the facade 
behind which he was already la^g his own plans for Italian 
expansion His distrust of any ‘ mpcr-govemmcntal mechan- 
ism” was natural enough but he also clialJengcd the formula 
"sccunty, arbitrauon disarmament” which was the bedrock 
of the French case, and put forward the nval formula ‘ dis- 
armamenr, then arbitration and thereafter secunry”, which, if 
at first sight plausible, never had a chance of adoption To the 

* * La Donma del fascismo , October 1932 m p 8tf 

* 2S October 1932, ac Milan vm p J3I 
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Bmnd fedcranon scheme he opposed the doctrines of nauonal 
sovcrcignt)’ m its extreme form (tempered by tcmtonal “re- 
visionism" m certam selected cases, but not m others), and of 
soaal revolution as agamst “the economic hbcrahsm which to- 
day we arc burying". Simultaneously he proclaimed his con- 
tempt for League prmciples — ^“it has lost all tliat could give it 
pohtica! significance" — andhis desircfor“mtcgralrcvolutionary 
corporatism”, restmg on the basu of “a smgle parry and of the 
totahtanan state". But he added sigmficandy, “this is not 
enough, we must hve a period of highest ideal tension" * 

The cotmng of Hitler to power and the failure of the London 
Economic Conference powerfully affected the Duce, who 
already on 29 July 1933 expressed his open conviction that with 
the latter “the system of conferences is finished”, and denounced 
the eternal Ccuon or conventional he, by which incense must 
be burnt to democraac equahtanamsm, which does not exist m 
nature and never existed m history” * It would be far better to 
eliminate the lesser states and restrict discussions to the eight or 
ten states wth world mterests for the former “have legitimate 
but limited interests, which can only be safeguarded if Ae great 
states which have greater responsibihties and more inhabitants, 
agree among themselves" Nay, it would be well to impose 
“an embargo on conferences,” to recognise that popular 
sovereignty is an illusion and that “democracy can only talk” 3 
This view, pronounced m respect of an lU-prcparcd general 
conference, was unmistakably directed agamst the whole 
Genevan system, which under a “Four Power Pact" such as 
the Duce advocated, would have been superseded by a Direc- 
torate of Four, m which Bntam would waver between France 
and Germany and Italy would be the finger on the balance, 
v-hilc Russia would be relegated to the steppes of Asia Never 
was the lack of direcavc in Bnosh pohey so strikingly m 
evidence as at the moment when Mr Ramsay Macdonald and 
Sir John Simon consented to discuss these thinly veiled designs 

’ 14 November 1933 * Per lo Suto CorporaDvo ,vin pp 360 271-3 

* Cf 7 May 1938 Nature u die realm of inequality ,vi, p 162 

3 ‘ Dopo Londra’ , vin, pp 223-5 
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of sabotage m Rome itself Needless to say, they speedily 
found that France was m no way disposed to accept the virtual 
isolanon which would have followed her abandonment of the 
Little Entente and the elimmaaon of the Russian factor at the 
very moment when it was swimmmg back mto the ken of 
Europe Hence the Paa, m the revised form acceptable to Pans 
and her allies, had httle or no value m the eyes of Mussolini, 
who henceforth reckoned that London was bhnd and nerveless 
alike m Europe and in the Far East, and as yet unlikely to reach 
a common basis with Pans, that Washmgton would talk, but 
not act, and that the hope of Fascist Italy lay m co-operanon 
with the nsing star of Nazi Germany 

He was thus dehberately allymg himself with the chief enemy 
of the Genevan system, but true to his motto ofhvuig danger- 
ously, hoped at one and the same time to hold back Germany 
from sw^owmg Austna, to dnve a wedge between victors 
and vanquished in the Danubian area, and to mamtaio yet 
awhile a free opnon between Mediterranean, Balkan and 
colomal expansion ft may be freely admitted that he saved 
Austna by his resolute action after the DoUfuss murder in 
July 1934, and that this for a time clouded Italo-Gcrman rela- 
tions, undomg the effect of his meeting with the Fuhrer at 
Vemcc a few weeks carher . 

It was almost certainly die nebulous and negative amtude o 
Bntam durmg this succession of enses, and her mcreasmg 
divergence from the tortuous Laval Cabmet m France, 
finally decided him to concentrate his mam effort upon a bi 
for sea-power and a colomal empire We know now — 
we ought to have knosvn all the tunc, for it follow ed logically 
from a long senes of actions and utterances — that he w’as con- 
saously training thenaaon for ivar, and intended to throw nis 
weight where most could be secured wnth the least rcsist^cc 
“War”, he declared only a few weeks after he had mated nu 
dupes to destroy Soaahsm m Austna by tlic February coup, 
“war is to man as maternity is to woman I do not believe m 
perpetual peace ” And a month after his mtervcnoon m favour 
of die murdered DoUfuss 's successors, he announced, “ Wc arc 
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becoming, and shall alw ays approach nearer to being, a military 
nation Smcc we arc not afraid of words, let us add militanst, 
war-ltkc, that is, endowed more and more with the virtues of 
obedience, sacrifice and devonon to the Rithcrland ” In a con- 
tnbunon to the Enciclopcdta Iialtana m 1932, the Duce was even 
more exphat. “Above all. Fascism beheves neither m the 
possibihty nor the utiltiy of perpetual peace It thus repudiates 
pacifism, bom of a renunaaaon of the struggle and an act of 
cowardice m the face of sacrifice War alone brings up to its 
highest tension all human energy and puts the stamp of nobihty 
upon the people who have the courage to meet it ” 


ITALY AND RUSSIA 

It IS important to note m passmg that (unlike Hitler after his 
first year of office) he soil kept the door open towards Russia, 
taking open pnde m the fact that Italy had been the fint 
’Western Pos^ er to resume relaaons with the Soviet State m 
1924 and ^vas now concluding the first Western Pact of non- 
aggrcssion with it His line of a^ument on this occasion de- 
serves special attenuoa m view of the later tactics of the 
dictatorial states “It is true,” he said, “that between two 
nauons erected on analogous poliacal systems and ideas social 
and cultural exchanges and sympathies are more easily 
established but it has also been proved that such sympathies 
and elective affimues must not guide m a dominant, soil less 
exclusive, fashion the foreign polincal and mtemational relations 
of great peoples ’ * In pohucal theory tlierc was a deep gulf 
between them, but “we cannot ignore Russian pohacal 
strength”, and an agreement with Russia was not an act of 
hosuhty towards any nauon Here, then, wc have an absolute 
and unanswerable precedent, from the mouth of Hidcr’s chief 
ally, for that Franco-Soviet Pact to which the rival dictators 
take such cxcepuon Moreover, not once but repeatedly, 
Mussolini has admitted that “our tactics were Russian” and 
by 1937 It must be fairly obvious— even to those who espoused 
* 30 September 1933, vni, p 240 
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Ills cause m the fond belief that he would save tlicm from 
Bohhcvisni — that his whole regime leads logically and in- 
evitably to a kind of “inverted Bolshevism’' in which the so- 
called “properaed classes” will gradually be squeezed dry, to 
meet the requirements of a soanng Impcnalism wiuch neither 
they nor the Itahan masses really desire. 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS 
The Duce’s short-hved effort to establish a European 
Directorate of Four, m which he himself might hope to exercise 
the castmg vote, naturally caused acute alarm throughout the 
Near East, where Italy ever smee the war had followed the 
pre-war Austrian pohey of “Divide ct Impera” His aim had 
been to prevent a defimavc setdement m the Danubian area, 
by mamtammg the division mto two groups of states (the two 
vanquished and curtailed, Austna and Hungary, and the three 
victorious and aggrandised, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and 
Roumania) and at the same omc to play off the Balkan states 
against eitdi other, and m particular to prevent the reconahaaon 
of Serb and BuJgar (as also of Serb and Croat), or of Bulgar and 
GreeL In view of the pohtical and social upheaval foUosving 
upon revolution, land reform, and all too drastic frontier re- 
adjustments, feeling ran high, many crying injustices were com- 
mitted on all sides, and it was only too easy to fan the flames 
In so domg, Italy took full advantage of the changed posmon of 
the Great Powers in rclaaon to the Near East The result of the 
war had ehminated the two Powers whose nvalry m pre-war 
years had overshadowed the whole Balkan Peninsula, Austna- 
Hungary had ceased to exist, Russia was drjven back and for 
nearly a decade and a half absorbed m other problems Ger- 
many, after the failure of the “JBerlm-Bagdad” programme, svas 
also for the time bemg out of the picture, though already plan- 
nmg in an entirely legitimate manner Ac revival of her lost 
economic influence Bntam since 1920 followed a pohey of 
virtual d^sint^ressemeni on Ae Danube and m the Balkans, 
greatly to Ae regret of^ Ac Balkan States, who realised that 
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she at least could not nourish tcmtonal ambitions at their 
expense Thus only two of the Great Powers can be said to have 
had an aenve Balkan pohey m the post-war years France, it 
may be admitted, was unduly concerned with buildmg up 
alliances ih Eastern Europe and thus ensunng that Germany 
should not reach by some new path the lost goal of Central 
European hegemony But though only too apt to view 
Danubian and Balkan problems from the standpoint of her 
own fanaed mterests rather than on their own ments, France 
could at least claim to have always pushed her smaller allies m 
the direction of Geneva and to have thro\vn her whole weight 
into the scale of Balkan and Danubian co-operation and umry 
Any criticism of Italy’s very different attimde must of course 
m common jusnee begin with the admission that she had 
certam legiamatc mterests m that area and certam grounds for 
atxxiety She could not wish to scejugosbvia as a mere satellite 
of France, nor could she allow eiAer Jugoslavu or Greece to 
secure control of Albania m either case her eastern coast would 
be exposed to attack, and the elimination of the Austro- 
Hunganan fleet would have been m vam It is true, on the 
other hand, that her wartime understandmg with the Jugoslavs, 
if upheld, might have proved a fint step towards It^an com- 
mercial (and perhaps parually pohocal) supremacy m the 
Balkans it was her reversion to the baneful pohey of the 
Treaty of London, her annexation of 600,000 Croats and 
Slovenes in Istna and Veneaa Giulia, her further designs on 
Dalmatia, D’Annunzio’s fibbustenng raid upon Fiume, that 
so completely ahenated Jugoslav opinion and provoked the 
famous Adriatic conflict with President Wilson, from which, 
thanks largely to the shuffling attitude of Great Bntam, she m 
the end emerged as beatusposst Jens A certam dAeute was reached 
by the Treaty of Rapallo (12 November 1920), concluded under 
the saner influence of Count Sfbrza, and Mussolmi, on attammg 
to power, showed studied moderation m acceptmg the accom- 
plished fact But the two Trcaacs of Tirana (November 1926 
and November 1927), establishmg somethmg very hkc an 
Italian protectorate over Albania, were all the more resented by 
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Jugoslavia because she had had her own guilty designs of pen^ 
traaon * Thus Italy and Jugoslavia again fell rapidly apart, and 
for eight or nine years their relations were dangerously strained 
At one tune or another Italy supported the Montenegrin exiles, 
the Macedonian and Croat terrorises, and sent penodical suppli« 
of war material to Hungary (the St Gotthard madent o 
January 1926 and the Hirtcnbcrg incident of January 1934 
achieved notoriety, but did not stand alone) 

The Little Entente, founded ongmally in 1920-1 with the 
double purpose of maintaining thencws/nhw quo on 
preventmg temtonal revision in favour of Hungary an a s 
bure restoration m ather Austria or Hungary, was also op y 
based on the “Genevan system”, to which all la tedmg 
statesmen— Bene!, Take loncscu, Titulcscu, NmM, Warm- 
kovid — stood irrevocably pledged But there w« a gro g 
tendency m aU three countnes to supplement their pounm 
accords by others of an economic nature and to ^ 

Austria and Hungary also The most sotow of Ae v^ow 
projects put forward m this sense was the Tardieu Plan ( 

193a) wmeh aimed at a pohacal truce as a . 

economic coUaboranon But while Russia and Britain, 
utterly diifetcnt reasons, followed a passive poh^ m 
Balkans and on the Danube, and France reckoned above aa m 
terms of isolatmg Germany. Italy and Germany, though no 
seeing eye to eye on the Austrian quesuon, were uni e 
fcan4 a challenge to their perfectly legitimate «:onoim^ 
mterests m the Danubian basin, and put penodic^ spo 
wheel Italy m particular had convmced herself not o y 
the Little Entente was an araficial organism wine co 
coerced mto drastic concessions, but that Jugoslavia and 
Slovakia in particular were doomed to disintegrate, th 
Croat discontent and Slovak autonomist tendcnacs 
supportfor thecauseofHunganan“rcvisio^m was a^ao / 

calculated to mamtam discord on the Danube, both by o g 

illusions at Budapest and by stiffening, m a more 
sense, opmion among the Slovaks, the Transylvanian 

« For a Curly deoiled suDimry.sceH Rsh Armstrong TJ^NewB^lkans 
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manians, and the Sarbs and Croats of the Banat, Ba£ka and 
Croatia, 

The Little Entente, on its side, was keenly ah\e to such 
dangers, and, spurred on by Hitler’s advent to power, by the 
weakening of the League and by the failure of disarmament, its 
three Foreign Ministers MM Bcn«, Timlescu and Jcvti£, on 
16 February 1933 signed a new Pact of Organisation, establish- 
ing a common organ at Geneva and providing for the complete 
unificaoon of their foreign policy This attempt of the three 
states to attam the umted status of a Great Power was pccuharly 
distasteful to Mussolim and mdeed was one of the mam targets 
at which the Four Power Pact was aimed It was above all the 
vigorous resistance of the Little Entente which led France to 
insist upon the emasculation of that Pact Dr Benel, speakmg 
in the Parhament of Prague, summed up the mam objectives of 
Italian policy as (i) a special status for the Great Powers, 
cspeaally as against the lesser states of Central and South- 
Eastern Europe, (a) a new balance of power aimed at the 
military weakcmngofFranccandhcrfncnds (3) treaty revision 
on such Imes as would weaken the Little Entente and Poland, 
^d (4) colomal concessions to Italy He made it abundantly 
dear that frontier adjustments could not be imposed upon any 
state, save by war, and could only be considered at all m an 
absence of external pressure, by direct and free negotianons 
between the parties concerned, on a basis of mutual compensa- 
tion, and m an atmosphere of calm such as unhappily did not 
then prevail m Europe The Pact, when adopted m its modified 
form on 7 June 1933, omitted the pomts most objectionable to 
the Little Entente, but these were also some of the very pomts 
to wbch the Duce had attached most value Incidentally, while 
for this reason the Little Entente was able to accept the com- 
promise with a fairly good grace, Poland mtenscly resented 
bemg left out, and hence the Pact may be regarded as an 
important contnbutory cause of the German-Pohsh Pact of 
January 1934 

For the next few yean we sec blow and counter-blow 
foUowmg each other m rapid succession Every major event m 
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Europe served as an incentive to'wards a mured front, and the 
exploratory work of four unoffioal Balkan Conferences be- 
nveen 1930 and 1934 bad nor been wasted On 4 February 1934, 
then, It came to the conclusion of a Balkan Pact bew cen Jugo- 
slavia, Roumania, Greece and Turkey, based on a mutual 
guarantee of frontiers against outside aggression There \V 3 S the 
important qualification that this was not binding against a 
Great Power — an indirect way of saying that Greece was not 
bound to help Jugoslavia if attacked by Italy But the Pact had 
the effect of adding the weight of Turkc) and Greece to that of 
Jugoslavia and Roumania m the case of the Hungarian fronners, 
and of ringing round Bulgaria m such a way as to render 
aggression quite hopeless The Gladstonian prmaplc of “the 
Balkans for the Balfcm Peoples” seemed at last to be coming 
into Its own Moreover, the ndc of terror and rccrimmanon 
m Macedonia had at last turned, and public opinion both m 
Bulgaria and Jugoslavia, steadily encouraged by Kings Alex- 
ander and Bons, favoured fratcmuation between the hostile 
brothers 

Withm a few weeks die Ducc countered, first bj pushing the 
Hcimwchr extremists into the armed suppression of Viennese 
SoaiLsm, and then by extracting from the Austrian Chancellor 
Dr Dollfius and the Hunganan Premier General Gonibos, die 
so-called “Rome Prorocols” — a firsc step ronards convernng 
Austna and Hungary into vassals of Italy and tlms presenting 
Danubian union save on Icalys terms The summer of ip34 
witnessed parallel terrorist campaigns— ^ne for the "Glmch- 
schaJfung” or Nazifianon of Ausma, organised and financed 
b) the BrowTi House in Munich and the Austrian Legion the 
other for the sepaianon of Croatu from Jugoslavia, organised 
b) a group of Croat exiles m Italj, well supplied wntli monc>, 
nfles and cxplosiv es and enabled to maintain training camps for 
^•oiuig terromts These two movementt culminated in the 
murder of DoUfuw on 35 Jiil). which led Munohm to mas* 
troops on the Brenner for the defence of Austna and m the 
murder of King Alexander at Mancillcs on 9 October b) 
cmitsanei of the Croat terrorut leader Pav cb^, w bo has to this 
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day continued to enjoy asylum on Itaban soil When the 
Schuschmgg regime show ed itself able to suppress the Putsch 
m Austria, the Third Reich called off the Terror and substituted 
those more subtle methods of sapping and mining m whicli the 
new envoy m Vienna, Herr von Papen, had proved himself 
such an adept as German Mibtary Attache m Washington On 
the other hand, when Jugoslavu, so far from breaJang up after 
the royal Dictator’s death, raibcd roimd the Regency, the Duce 
abandoned his stubborn bebef m Croat separatism and began to 
feel his way towards a ditente with Belgrade 
M Barthou’s tenure of office of the French Foreign Ministry 
and his sensational visits to the capitals of South-East Europe 
seemed to mark the zenith of French support to the new 
Double Entente But after Barthou’s death at the hands of the 
Marseilles assassin, his successor M Laval adopted a dangerous 
game of balancing, which culminated in the Franco-Itahan 
agreement of 7 January 1935 During 1935 France steadily lost 
influence among the Danubian and Balkan states, and for a 
tune at least Germany profited by their disonentanon to push 
her trade throughout the Near ^t It is, however, essential 
to remember that throughout the conflict between Mussohm 
and the League— with which we shall deal m Chapter xi— 
the Litdc and Balkan Ententes unreservedly supported the 
Covenant, the League system and the pohey first put forward, 
but then abandoned, by the Bntuh Government They did so, 
because they realised very clearly the dangers to which the 
small Powers would be exposed as a result of unrestneted com- 
petition m armaments and of the hegemony of a few Great 
Powers who cared nothmg for their pbghtcd word They abo 
supported it because their mtcrcsts lay m mamtaimng the status 
^tto, and because the chief offender against the Covenant and 
the Kellogg Pact was abo the chief advocate of revisionism and 
Umty and of Bulgaro-Jugoslav 
friendship And they abo supported it because they were 
greatly alarmed at the Ducc’s talfcofan "Impero Romano”, of 
‘ Mare Nostro” and the “Sea of Rome” and feared for them- 
selves if Italy were predonunant m the Mediterranean 

/ 
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Our survey of Itaban post-war pobcy and aims leads to 
certain general conclusions In the ^t place, m dealing widT 
Italy and above all tvith Mussolini we must dismiss from our 
nunds every spark of sentiment, every histoncal analogy from 
the long-vanished era of the Risorgimento, and must study 
attentively Machiavelb, and the despots and condotnen of the 
Itaban Renaissance Secondly, we must realise that the Duce 
has long had a poor opinion ofUntish statesmanship, an opmion 
confirmed by the ease with which he has deceived a long senes of 
distmguisbcd Foreign Mimstcrs and Ambassadors He is now 
convinced that the Bnosh nation is emasculated by pacifist 
doctrine and excessive comfort, and threatened by a catastrophic 
decline m man-power He beeves that the British Empu’e is 
dismtegratmg, and debberately aspires to take its place, at any 
rate in the Mediterranean, m Afnca and m the Middle Bast 
Thirdly, we must remember that in this he is inspired not 
merely by ambmon, but by a far-reaching poha^ theory 
which shapes his every action He is equ^y hostile to the 
whole system of free and representative msamaons on which 
the British and American Commonwealths are built up, to the 
ideas of mdividual right and popular sovereignty, and to the 
new Genevan system of coUccavc acnon, renunciaaon of war 
and equahty of great and small states He has defined the issue 
beyond all possibibty of misunderstanding by declaring that 
‘ mther We or They” must go under — cither the new totab- 
tanan dispensation or the (m bis view) pernicious bberoes 
won by our fathers m the hberal era. Either the Power Pohocs 
of the dictatorial states, or “the false Gods of Geneva” * It is 
high umc for us to rcabsc.what Mussolini has rcahsed long ago, 
that Britain is the mam obstacle to every section of his total 
design, and that it is useless to hug illusions as to his friendship 
or to trust his word With Russia under Stalm our mterais 
need not colbde with Germany under Hider a compromise is 

* He has even gone so far as to couple Geneva and Moscow 
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BRITAIN AND THE DICTATORS: 

(C) GERMANY 

I ’EUROPE scntira de plus cn plus quc la France dc 1830, 
Lbre, ardente, regorgeant de force et d’actmte, ne peut 
^ etre traitM comme la France dc 1815 ” So wrote the 
Journal des Debats in 1831, fifteen years after the Peace Settle- 
ment of 1 815 A century later Europe found herself confronted 
by a similar revival on the part of Germany — $0 full of force 
and ardour, so resentful of her treatment, that she was ready to 
sacrifice her hbercy m the cause of self-esteem 
During the fifteen years following the War the two mam 
challenges to free insacuQons came from Russia and from Italy 
with the various minor dictatonhips which arose m Spam, m 
Turkey, m Poland, m Jugoslavu, m Portugal, in Greece, we 
need not concern ourselves here, for each was determined by 
special local arcumstances, and exercised litde or no infiuence 
beyond its own fronuers In the case of Russia, it is true, dis- 
tance lent enchantment to the view, and the very vasmess of the 
soaal experiment upon whitdi she had embarked aroused an ill- 
grounded enthusiasm both among the proletanan rcvoluuon- 
anes of other countnes and among a certam set of intellectual 
doctrmaires But her remoteness and vast spaces, her extremes 
of temperament and social standards stood m the way of closer 
contacts and left her almost as much isolated as m the days of 
Ivan the Temblc In the case of Italy the transmon from hberty 
to autocracy was less drastic and more gradual, and made a less 
immediate and vivid appeal to foreign opmion In Britam m 
patncular Fasasm. remained an exotic creed, and it was only at 
quite a late stage that even the Dure himself began to regard it 
senously as “an amcle of export” Geographically, Fascism 
remained isolated it encouraged kindred bodies m other 
countnes, but wthouc mudi effect, and mdecd it could not 
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even exert any very great mfluence over its nearest analogy, the 
I-atm dictatorship erected in Spam by Pnmo dc Rivera 

Witli the coming to power of Hitler m Gernlany this situa- 
tion was radically transformed Autocratic government now 
came to occupy the key posiooo m Central Europe, democrauc 
and international tendenaes were cvery\vhcre dnven on to the 
defensive Incidentally, the strategic position of Fascism was 
gready strengthened, and its possible value as an ally slowly 
emerged, whereas the abnormahty and isolation of Russia 
received added emphasis It is from this angle that we must 
examine the Third Reich and its prospects of converting the 
world to Its pohacal ideas 

NATIONAL SOCIALISM 

The National Soaalut movement owed its success to a 
combmaaon of causes The abrupt transmon from four years 
of victory to utter downfall had upset the mental balance of the 
German naaon, and this pathological factor was soil further 
accentuated by the harsh unwisdom of the Allies, by the 
collapse of credit that mevitably followed, and by the finanaal 
and moral devastation wrought among the most cultured 
sections of the population If the Peace Conference of 1919 had 
treated Germany with the same mimmum of consideration 
which was shown to France at the Congress of Vienna, if 
Wilson had had as his colleagues Casdercagh and Wellington, 
mstcad of Pomcare, Clcmenccau and Lloyd George, then die 
m any case unpopular tasks incumbent upon the German Re- 
public might have been accepted by German pubhc opinion as 
a necessity of war, and die attempt of (he extremists to represent 
the new rulers as traitors and as the veritable scum of the earth 
would have gradually exhausted itself But the fatal refusal to 
draw any distmcuon berweea Potsdam and Weimar — between 
William and Ebert — m the end proved fatal to the survival of 
the Repubhc, and provided diose who preached a reversion to 
“Powci Pohnes” with a whole armoury of arguments For 
fifteen years the vicious cirde was upheld France and Britain 
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alccrnately blo^vmg hot and cold, and each in turn disagreeing 
wth the concessions or reprisals alternately proposed by the 
other, with the result that any teal concessions either came too 
late or were interpreted as signs of weakness. Nothing ever 
quite atoned for Poincares fatal blunders in tlic Ruhr, and 
though Locarno brought a revival of confidence in the new 
Genevan system, an infinity of time was wasted in the next six 
or seven yean in the discussion of disarmament and debts, 
while all the time public opinion in Germany grew more bitter 
and restive, and water flowed to the extremist mills. The 
World Depression, coming as it did while both problems soil 
remained unsolved, increased the difficulty of solution, in that 
it multipHcd tenfold the unrest inside every country, forced 
unwilling governments on to the fatal path of autarky and 
restrictions, swelled the number of ruined and unemployed 
Piersons and, especially m Central Europe, of the so-called 
‘intellectual proletaruc”. Once again, the course both of 
internal and external policy played straight into the hands of 
xht extremist parucs m Germany. 

Moreover, without in any way attempting to minimise 
Alhed blunders, it is necessary to insist that die penod between 
1920 and 1933 had brought a number of very real midgaaons 
of Germany’s lot. first had come thcDawcsPlan, then Locarno, 
then admission to the League: m 1930 evacuation had been 
completed, perhaps too late, but still four and a half years 
' carher than provided for by the Treaty: m 1932 reparations 
ended, doubtless because their enforcement was ceasing to be 
possible, but m any case before the cognate quesuon of Alhed 
debts had been setded : while the disarmament quesnon, though 
admittedly delayed, evaded, unsolved, had none the less filled 
the stage ever since 1925 and was destined to do so untd 
Germany, by her otvn dehberate action, drove it into the back- 
ground. It IS vital to remember that just as the Dawes Plan 
and the Pact of Locarno had led to a recrudescence of nationalist 
agitation in Germany, so evacuation was not followed by an 
appeasement of public opinion, but by the first great advance 
of Nazism (whose deputies increased in 1930 from 12 to 107). 
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And It must be added that some of the hesitation of the AUies 
was due to die knowledge that behind the fa«;:ade of the Weimar 
system there had for years been steady evasion of all the nuhtary 
clauses of the Treaty, and secret German rearmament through 
tlie conmvance of Soviet Russia 
It IS far from my purpose to desenbe the nsc of Nanonal 
Soaahsm, ,nor would it be profitable (since the f&cts would 
defy scientific analysis), to examine the relative effects of the 
World Crisis and its financial and trade rcacuons mside the 
Reich, the weakness of successive German Cabmets and the 
“Hide and Seek” of the French and Bnnsh Governments at 
Geneva It has already been pomted out how the Brmung 
Cabmet sought to revive its flaggmg reputation by the univise 
coup of an Austro-German Customs Umon and the very 
natural opposition of the Western Powers was not die least of 
the causes leading to Bnming's and the circumstances 
xmder wluch Herr von Papen succeeded him as Chancellor 
almost compelled hun to adopt a less concihatory atatude In 
this he was further encouraged by the powerlcssness of the 
League m the face of Japanese aggression m Manchuna and its 
fatal effects upon the Disarmament Conference Indeed, this 
whole complex of even es was a direct in cenave to the Nanonalist 
and Naaonal Socialist exponents of a refum to "Povv er Pohnes ” 
in die foreign sphere Papen in his turn was followed for a bnef 
term as Chancellor by General von Schleicher, who after a 
vam attempt to pose as “the People’s General”, was thrown by 
President von Hindcnburg to the Nazi wolves Yet to the last 
there were many senous observen in every party who declined 
to take the “Nazi” agitation too senously, and who nored 
that Its phenomenal increase of votes m 1930 from 12 to 107, 
and in July 1932 from 107 to 230, had been followed in 
November of the same year by a decline from 230 to 19^ 
Certamly the ongmal idea of Hmdenburg was a Coahnon 
Csbiocc, m which AJelf Hirdbr, as Chsacdhc, U'J-f f-? hff the 
prisoner of the Nanonalist Right, under Papen and Hugenberg 
bur the calculation was atrerly false, for at the elecaons of 
March 1933 the Nazis held 340 scats out of 64.7, and widun a few 
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months were $0 completely m control that Hugenberg had 
to resign, his party bang shelved almost as cfTccrually as those 
of the Left, while Seldtc and his “Steel Helmets” were forced 
mto the background by Hitler’s own formation the S A 
(Sturm-Abtcilungcn) 

ShocknowfoUowcd shockmrapid succession On jojanuary 
1933 Hitler had become Chancellor Within less than a month 
the burmng of the Reichstag, under arcumstanccs of the utmost 
suspiaon — a suspiaon only deepened by the faracal tnal of 
Van der Luhbe, Dimitrov and others — was exploited by the 
new regime as the excuse for a frontal attack upon Communism 
Captain Gormg, the newly appointed Prussian Premier, relying 
not so much upon the pohcc aothonnes as upon irregular 
Btownshirt formaaons, arrested all the Communist deputies 
and ordered a thorough round-up of all alleged sympathisers 
(28 February) This was followed m May by the dissolution 
of the Trade Umons and the confiscanon of their funds, the 
prohibition of the Social Democrat parry, the liquidation of 
the Centre, and the shelving of the older nationalist groups 
Political resistance was met m thousands of ca$« by the methods 
of the concentration camp and the oxhide whip 
Parallel with dus abrupt overthrow of the parliamentary 
and representative system and the (Xinvcnion of the Reichstag 
mto a mere totahtanan vote-addmg machmc, went tlie ‘Gleich- 
schaltung” of the administration, fint m Prussia and the 
Rhineland then m all the lesser states of the Reich, even Bavaru 
The ease with which this victory of an iron centralism was 
effected boded ill for resistance m any quarter Under Dr 
Goebbels as head of a new Reich Ministry of Propaganda the 
whole German press* and pubhshmg trade ivere speedily placed 
m the straighgacket of an all-powerful and all-pervadmg censor- 
ship, whi^ paid the same minute attention to radio and to 
cmema acavmes The essennafty ■Bo'b'hevist-Tasast pnnaple 
(for such mdeed it is) that the State can only tolerate a smgic 
* ByApnli9J4adiousandoewjp^enhadbenisuppce«ed and afunher 
3JO had ceased publicanon volimtanly (cf Roberts Reuse flat Htler 
pp 247-52) 
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party, m this case the National Sonabsr, was srnctly applied, 
and specially repressive measures were directed against all inter- 
national or paoilst organisations or tendenaes Education 
became a monopoly of the Party, as co-tcrminous -with the 
State and the academic world was convulsed by the wholesale 
expulsion of all savants, however distinguished, who were 
identified with liberal pnnapics or whose pedigree to the third 
and fourth generation did not meet the standards of “racial 
purity” now arbitrarily established from above The Jews, m 
particular, became the most convement scapegoats of a move- 
ment which (in tlic teeth of science, and espcaalJy of anthro- 
pology) preached a virulent form of “Racialism”, based on 
enurcly bogus theories of “Aryan” blood The very natural 
reactions of Jewry abroad against the brutal persecution of their 
kith and km and the scurrilous abuse levelled at every section 
of the race — reactions which somenmes expressed themselves 
in the demand for a Jewish boycott of everything German — 
only roused the Nazi leaders to yet more violent reprisals 
It was moreover only a quesaon of time that the fanatical 
promoters of such a movement should come up against the 
Christian Churches, which could not accept the new raaahsm 
without denying the very foundations of Christiamty itself 
“There is no distincnon between Jew and Greek"* comes to 
us not merely with the authonty of Sr Paul, but is reinforced 
by eighteen cennincs of the Church’s teachmg its repudiauon 
would mean the abandonment of the Church’s claim to be a 
World Religion At first the Holy See sought to avert an open 
breach with Bcrlm, and by the Concordat of 8 July 1933 
made the substantial concession that priests should no longer 
be allowed to belong to political parties But this could not 
deter die Nazis from claiming the exclusive control of the 
youth of Germany or thar extreme wing from propagating 
ideas of aggressive Paganism as die ideal of future generations 
It was at assumed that jndiffereajmm had made such strides 

* Roniins x 12 There cannot "be Greek and Jew circumcision and 
unarcumasion barbarian Scyihun, bondman, {reeman but Christ is all 
and m all , Colossians ui ii (R V ) 
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in German Protestant circles that less resistance need be antici- 
pated from them: but fortunately the activities of the so-called 
“German Christians'’, and notably the attempt to apply the 
“ Aryan Paragraph” to the Protestant pastors and to propagate 
a venion of the Psalms reframed to suit the modem Berserker 
mood, kindled something of the old Reformers’ spirit. It may 
well be that in the end Germany’s return to sanity may be 
achieved by common action of the nvo main religious bodies, 
whose disunion was one of the main causes of Germany’s 
political weakness in former centuries. 

The profound irmovations thus briefly sununarised were to 
cliangc the face of Germany out of all recogmtion, and to 
intensify the differences of outlook and aim between her and 
most of her neighbours. Foremost m the Nazi creed was 
a direct challenge to the whole Versailles settlement — a fiat 
denial ofwar-guilc and defeat in the field, a refusal to be bound 
by a peace which had been dictated, not negooated, and whose 
terms, it was contended, had not been observed by the other 
side. From the first it was clear that this challenge was certain 
to find expression in the field of foreign pohey and greatly 
to compheate the position of the League. But only the actual 
course of events revealed the extent to which, under the Hitler 
regime, home and foreign policy were bound up together and 
reacted upon each other. For our present inquiry it follows 
that we shall not be able to undentand Hidcnan foreign policy 
without a previous study of die poLtical ideas and aims of the 
Fuhrer and his chief lieutenants. 

ADOLF HITLER AND MEIN KAMPF 

The mind of Mussohm is reflected in the eight volumes of 
his collected speeches and writings from which our quotations 
are d/awni for the mind of Hidcr we have a much more 
authoritative source m his famous book Mein KampJ. First let 
us be clear as to its contents, and then we can compare it with 
the successive pronouncements of his four years m office. 

It is frequendy objected that this book was wnttcti m. a 
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cUsgrunded mood during die period of arrest which followed 
Hitler's unsuccessful coup at Munich, and also at a time when the 
French occupation of the Ruhr rendered strong language 
ejccusable, but that it has long ceased to represent his real mind 
In actual 6 ct, the first volume was \vntccn m 1924, but the 
second — m which the most contamous references to foreign 
pohcy occur — ^not till 1927, in other words, more dian a jcar 
after Locarno, when there was soil hope for the “pohcy of 
fulfilment** But of course the real answer to those who seek 
to detract from the book's importance lies m the double fact 
that year by year it contmues to arculate unaltered m the 
original German, m giganuc ediuons,* whereas all attempts to 
secure pernussion for unabridged ediuons m France and England 
have been prevented b^ the holders of the copynght ^ As it is 
commendw by all pohacaJ and muniapal audiontics in Ger- 
many, and prescribed for tJjc jounger gencranon, we must 
conclude that its author wishes the objecoonable passages to 
be read by his own compatriots, but docs not ^vlsh them to be 
known to the foreign public 

Three examples of the German offiaal attitude towards 
Man Kampf should suffice for die mformanon of die reader 

(1) On the occasion of the Oxford rcbgious conference m 
July I9J7, a brochure cntidcd “Posioic CJinstianit) in the 
Third Reich", by Dr C Fabnaus, \^as wdcly distnbuted m 
England, and this contains the statement that "the only official 
book on Nauonal Socialism « Adolf Hitler’s Mein Kainpr’ 

(2) In a learned treatise on the reform of German penal Jaw 
(Das «c»e Strafreefu) published m 1937 by two eminent jurists, 
%vidi an introduction by the Minister of Justice, Dr Gurmer, 
extracts from Mem Aawp/bulkpromincnd) .and diar book itself 
IS described as the "guiding star" (Lcitsfeni) (3) In the negotia- 
tions berween die German and Austrian Go\cmments last 

* Whfn I boujthfniy co/y w Jsrjj at the j>nce of S Mirb 

already reached I 040 000 and ihej now ejtccrd 3 ooo exjo Ifwcwcrcro 
reckoadieauthor $ro)a]nesat chevciYmo(lcniumof 64 acop) tbeywould 
present a ntmitnum of ,^7/ 000 

* The Ungluh cdioon contnm So 000 of the oni;uul ajoooo >»oriIi. 
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summer for an extension of tlic Agreement of 26 July 1936, 
a pomt to which the German delegates attached special impor- 
tance was the demand that the sale of Metn Kampf in Ausma 
should be allowed 

Mein Kampf is not the first book m history to exercise enor- 
mous influence upon the contemporary world, m defiance of 
many glaring hteriry defects, great diffuscncss and lack of 
arrangement. Only the pedant will stop to pick holes in its 
style or Its grammar what matters is that it has been lived 
by its author and expresses all the varymg moods of an mtense, 
daemome nature As a key to one of the most enigmatic cha- 
raaers m history, its importance can hardly be exaggerated 
and as his personahey is capable of rousing to white heat large 
sections of the younger generation ofhis countrymen, it cannot 
be too closely examined 

We must not be diverted from our mam study by the extreme 
violence of mood and phrase which constantly meets us in its 
pages Let us merely note m passmg, that it is the violence 
of a mmd very imperfectly educated and utterly lacking in 
self-disciplme Time after omewe read of Marxists as “vermm” 
(186),* “bloodsucking spiders” (212), “parasites” (99), or “a 
gang of strcct-thievcs, deserters, party bonzes and Jew htera- 
teun" (413) All through the book there is a ram of phrases 
against “the rotten and craven bourgeois world” (409) The 
bourgeois press is " partly piuablc. partly ^eniein as ever” (617) 
The Jewish press "has the habit of spiUmg the muck-pad of 
meanest calummes over a clean dress’ (93) Of parliamentary 
democracy e read that “only the Jew can praise an institution 
which is as dirty and untrue as be himself ' (99) “There is no 
principle which, objectively regarded, is so wrong as the par- 
liamentary” (92) “I utterly hated the whole gang of these 
miserable deceiving party curs” (218) The German Revoluaon 
If foe “itf iatuhr Mow cif amvain jpj^” {jpS} la 
Ministers deserve the names of “Srhii/i, Schiirke, Lump und 
Verbrecher" (302) Eisner’s Government at Mumch is a “pig- 
styc” {235) “It is one of the most shameless impudences of 
‘ All page reference? arc to Afcxi Kampf, editioa of 1933 
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the present regime” (i e m 1927) ”co speak of ‘free ciozcns'" 
(<540) The Terror of Soaaiism will always be successful, “until 
met by an equally great terror” (46) 

These few examples out of many (to which ought to be 
added the most franac outbursts against the Jews) show a lack of 
balance, an mtolcrance, which permeates the whole Naa system 
alike m its home and in its foreign poh^ We need not go to 
Mein Kampf for histoncal accuracy but we may learn from it 
what an Austrian of his low culture m pre-war days was 
capable of swallowmg and believing, and what he has been 
able to “put across” the post-war public of the Reich as true 
statements about Austria And this is worth dwelling on for 
on the one hand it is quite clear that Hidex really believes his 
own fantastic travesty of the Austrian situation, and that it 
already found credence m the Reich at a tune when senous 
criticism of it was soil a possibility Two examples must suffice 
He roundly asserts that the Arch-House ofHabsburg “Czechised 
wherever possible”, and that Francis Ferdmand was the patron 
of the Slavisaaon of Ausma > (ij, 101, 118), and again he lays 
stress on the hostility of the Jewish press of Austna towards 
Germany (58, 61) Now to every senous student of Austrian 
affairs in the decade preceding the Great War two things were 
« especially apparent — first, the fact that what Herr Hitler calls 
the “world-press” of Vienna, and notably its two greatest 
organs, Nene Freie Presse and Naies Wiener Ta^blali, were year 
m, year out, working as the exponents of the Wilhclmstrassc 
and of the Tnple Alluncc and second, that Francn Joseph was 
essentially ana-Slav and cspcaally ana~Czcch in outlook, wluie 
Franas Ferdmand though obsessed with the need for the reform 
of die Dual Monarchy on federalist lines, was no less Germtm in 
feelmg, loyal to the alliance with Berlin, and at most eager to 
reconstruct the traditional League of Germany and Austna 
with Russia Those who did not know these two facts had 
a very distorted view of die old Austna 

A third instance of crass inactairscy might be ared — ^bis 
belief m that notonous forgery, “The Protocols of the Fldcrs 

ofZion” (337) but dus of course falls mto a different category 
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of error, namely his frenzied hatred and denunaanon of every- 
thmg Jewish It is mdeed impossible to omit from this survey 
Hiders attitude to the Jewi^ question, for it is the classic 
proof of his lack of balance But i do not mtchd to dwell upon 
It with any wealth of detail, lest I should seem to be stressing 
what, however important it may be, u only a symptom or an 
illustration, and not the central argument 
Let It then sufGce to say that throughout his book the Jew 
IS treated as a mere parasite on the body of other peoples (334), 
as “the great master m lymg” (335-86), as essentially “de- 
structi\e” (387) and lacking dike m sclf-sacnficc, ideahsm and 
creative quahnes (331-2) Thejew, wearctold,“nevcrpossc$sed 
a culture of his own" {330), and, as mtolerance is a typically 
Jewish quahey, Chnsaamey was "the fint spmttial Terror" — 
"m the much &ccc antique world" (507) Moreover, it is the 
aim of thejew to undermine the importance of the person and 
to substitute chat of the mass (498), and Bolshevism is "the 
Jewish bid for world-power" (751) Democracy, parliamen- 
tanamsm, trade unionism and an uncontrolled press are all, mhis 
idea, exploited by thejew (347, 356), who is "working syste- 
matically for polincal and economic revoluaon” (357), m 
accordance with "his whole mmost plundcr-lovmg brutahty" 
(354) "Thejew is the real enemy" (628), "the pestilence 
our blood” (629) This must suffice, but there arc pages and 
pages of this thejew remains "Kmg Charles’s Head" through- 
out the long homily 

The two mam tenets of the Hitlcnan. creed arc "Race” and 
"Force” they arc a strange amalgam, on the one hand from 
the wntmgs of those two gifted national renegades. Count 
Gobincau andHouston Stewart Chambcrlam * and on the other 
from the philosophy of Hegel and Nietzsche, supplemented 
by Richard 'Wagner Gobmeau’s mam work, The Inequality 

* The best summary of these ideas is to be found in Mr H. W Steed's 
two lUommatiDg hnle books Hitler Whence and Whilher'^ (i 934 ) and TJie 
Meaning cf Hitlerism {2nd ediaon 1937) which also contains extracts from 
the almost incredible correspondence between Chamberlain and William n 
{Bfi^e, n Munidi 192S) 
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of Unman Races, written m the ’fifties of last cennity, and 
Chamberlain’s The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, Best 
published m 1899, both rest on a theory of raaal punty such 
as runs counter to the views of all serious anthropologists 
throughout the world, and of the supenonty of a more or less 
imagmary "Aryan" race, of which the "Nordic" Teutons are 
the backbone Chamberlain established a contrast between the 
Teuton and the Jew, the latter legalist, intolerant, incapable 
of mystic or romantic ideas, and proceeded to depict (though 
without providing anything that would pass as evidence) a 
struggle mside the bosom of Christianity between the mummi- 
ficdjewishbeliefs and thcIndo-Germanic conception of rehgion 
Our Lord Himself was represented as of Aramaic, non-Semioc 
blood, coming as He did from the more or less Gentde country 
of Galilee CJiambcrlain had some remnants of restraint and 
sanity, but the door was now open for more reckless theorists, 
who would fain dismiss the whole Pauline theology as a Jewish 
excrescence on the teachmgs of an Aryan Christ 
In Hitler the illusion of raaal punty— -in a Europe where the 
facts of far-reachmg racial mtermixture m every country cannot 
seriously be gainsaid — was linked up with the need for a scape- 
. goat, and this was found m the Jew, as a parasite and essentially 
Sflilicn clement which must be eradicated from the body politic 
before the process of pollution could spread any further Once 
accept this obsession, and no method of enforcement could 
be too drastic Meanwhile it is easy to sec how the imnal 
obsession led on quite logically to two others On the one hand 
the Jew was blamed for die pacific trends of thought nouccable 
in Chmaamty, while at the same tunc he is identified ivith 
democrauc, liberal and parliamentary insmucions (347) and 
Marxism is adduced as a proof of this "The bourgeois world 
IS Marxist, but beheves m the possdjihty of the rule of definite 
bourgeois groups, while Marxism is itself planmng to bring 
the world mto the hands of the Jews" (420) 

Crossbreeding between two strains which arc not entirely 
equal. Hitler contends, is “conttary to the will of nature" 
not a blend between higher and lower is the nght soluaon. 
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but the complete \naor)' of the former “Tlie stronger has to 
rule, and not to blend wth the weaker and thus sacnfice his 
own greamess" {312) History, we arc told, shows that every 
intermixture of Ar)*ans with mfenor peoples \vas fatal to the 
Kulmrtrager” (313) “What is not good race m this world, 
IS chaff” (324) “The sm against blood and race is the hereditary 
sin of this world, and the end of a humanity that surrenders to 
It” {272) The idea that man can overcome nature is “Jewish 
nonsense” (314) “Anyone who desired the victory of the 
pacifist idea in this world must aim at the conquest of the world 
by the Germans for if the opposite happened, it might easily 
happen that with the last German the I^t pacifist would also 
‘be” (315) Less crude, perhaps, and certainly more convmcmg, 
IS that other passage in which he advocates “a peace resting 
not on the palrnbranches of tearful pacifist women, but on the 
victonous sword of a master-naoon (Herrenvolk) which takes 
the world mto the service of a higher culture” (438) 

The vSlktsch outlook, as proclaimed by Hitler, surts from 
a denial of equahty between races, and treats the State as merely 
the means to an end, but sees “the meaning of mankmd in its 
ongmal racul elements” (420-1) and claims that “culture and 
civilisation” on this planet are “inseparably bound up with the 
existence of the Ary^” In another passage he starts from 
a rejection of “the democratic mass-idea”, and aims at wmnmg 
the world for “ the best naaon, that is the highest men, and inside 
that nation establishing the aristocratic pnnaple and building 
onthcideaofpcrsonahty.notofmajoncy” (493) Hedenounces 
“the democracy of the West" as “the forerunner of Marxism, 
which would be imthinkablc without it” its extemal form is 
“the absurd” msatuaon of pathamentansm (85) — “an abortion 
of filth and fire” * “There is no principle wiuch objectively 
regarded, is so wrong as the pachamentary” (93) it is “one 
of the gravest signs of human decay** (379), its influence is 
“baleful” (4p8), it is “madness” (661), and must be opposed 
tvith the utmost sharpness (639), and it stands m direct conflict 
with that truly Germamc democratic conception, the idea of 
a freely elect^ leader, upon whom the full responsibility of 
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action and inaction falls (99) His autlionty must be unrestneted 
“Only the hero is quahfled for the task” (379) “To be leader 
means to be able to move the masses” (650) It is one of the 
many contradictions of Mem Kampf tiut with all this, and 
despite hts clear recognition of England as “the land of classic 
democracy” (8t), his general tone towards England is fiank 
and cordial, pouring scorn upon the false German pre-war 
esamates of tms country England, it is clear, remains an enigma 
to him for at one time he wntes of the Jew “still dictating in 
England” (yar, 724), at another treats hatred against England 
as “the work of the Jewish press” (704) 

If, then, the volktsch State is to be won “by a will of 
steel”, through a umtary movement, the basis of its autlionty 
must be a combmanon of “popularity, force and tradiuon” 
(579) And It IS to propaganda that Hitler attaches a capital 
importance to him it is ‘a real art”, capable of acluevmg 
“immense results” (193) Nothing could be more cynical, 
and af the same ame more naive, than the grounds on which he 
cnacises German war propaganda He is quite nght m thinking 
that It showed a great lack of psychology (199), but he also 
seems to think that the essence of the problem is simply to 
obtain an absolute monopoly of news and distnbuaon “If 
would be best to lay war-guilt exclusively on the enemy, even 
if this did not correspond so entirely to the truth” (200), and 
again, “Propaganda is to be fitted to the masses and its ngbmess 
IS to be judged exclusively by its real effect” (376) And again, 
“By skilful and sustained use of propaganda one can make 
a people see even Heaven as Hell, or the most wretched life 
as paradise" (302) The aim of propaganda os m his view, 
“to force a doctrine uport a whole people' (632) and "to 
break up the existing order and replace it by the new 
teaching ’ (^54) 

It IS highly instructive to compare with this the contem- 
porary view of Dr Goebbels, who regards “the people’ as 
above all an instrument to be used and played upon He writes 
of “the mystical comaousness of a mission and the inability 
of the people to comprehend this mission, much more to fulfil 
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It * “Propaganda", he mamtamed, “should not be m the 
least respcCTable [soil gar ntcJil anstandig sent) nor should it be 
mild or humble it should he successful “The question for 
propaganda is not whether it is on the right level, but whctlier 
It attains its end," “ If a movement has die strength to conquer 
the state, then it also has the strength to reshape the state 
Without propaganda the idea could never conquer the state ” 
The secret of great ideas 1$ that “they eat through hke fire 
if a movement has conquered pohneal power, it can achieve 
something positive" 3 In other words, a senes of skilful vana- 
Oons of the well-worn theme that the End justifies the Means 
this IS common ground for Htder and Goebbels One who knew 
the Fuhrer mtimately m former days assures me that his admira- 
tion for MachiavcUi whicli nothmg could shake, rested above 
all on that poor opinion of human nature which is fundamental 
to them both, and which is found also m Mussohm * Here is 
a powerful bond of union 

It IS always dangerous to assume that what is good propaganda 
for one naaon is necessarily so for another also, and it may be 
tliat on the one hand German opmion is so gulhble, and on 
the other Dr Goebbels’ propagandist efforts so all-pcrvading, 
that Abraham Lincoln’s famous maxim “You can fool some 
people all the ame, and most people some of the time, but not ’ 
all the people all the tunc’’, has lost its vahdity for Germany 
My personal cxpenence m the Department of Enemy Propa- 
ganda under Lord Northchfie and that of all my colleagues, 
was that though a momentary effect could doubtless be obtained 
by misrepresentation, m the long nm nothmg was more destruc- 
tive of the public confidence, and that what made British 
propaganda so successful durmg the summer of 1918 was that 
It at last possible to publish the facts and let them speak for 
themselves Today we have every few months abunimt and 
glaring evidence of the complete indifference of die German 
Ministry of Propaganda to accuracy or consistency of statement 
’ S Jer Neueti Zetf p 14 

* IbiJ p 29 9 January I92S 
« See supra, p 164 


s Ihd pp 48, 39, 34 
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{the lymg campaign^ against Czechoslovakia as a Bolshewsf 
state, the periodic intimidation of Austria, the suppression of 
the facts about Guernica or the Italian “volunteers”, are only the 
most outstanding examples) But whether the German public 
has yet reached the stage when it behevcs nothing that it sees in 
prmt, or whether m the event of war it would accept all that \s as 
laid before it, are quesnom which are better left unanswered 
Certain it is that whatever view may he taken of the Treaty 
of Versailles, Hitler came to power on the basis of persistent 
and rabid misrepresentation of the post-war facts Only a piibhc 
opimon which ha<^ altogedier lost its mental balance could have 
accepted such extravagant allegations as that the Weimar 
Repubhc aimed “not at Order, but plunder”, that the real 
organiser of the revoluaon was “the mtemaaonal Jew” and 
Its supporters consisted of “thieves, burglars, deserters and 
profiteers” (584), chat the ne\v State “uncondiaonally crept 
to the Cross before Marxism” (^$99), or agam to wnte of “the 
mtemaaonal Slave State” or ‘me present Jesvish democraac 
Reich” {642), or to describe it as a Jewish mterese “that the 
volhsch movement should bleed away m a rehgious struggle” 
{632) As today press freedom is non-existent save for the 
adherents of the regime, all these and similar theories circulate 
unchecked and their chief propagator is the Fuhrer himself, 
in the three milhon copies of his book It is at this stage that 
we may quote his lUummatmg phrase “Tlic aim ofa pohucal 
reform movement is never attamed by cducauonal work or by / 
mfiucncmg die ruhng forces, but ouly by acqmnn^ political 
power*' (377) 


HITLER ON FOREIGN POLICY 
Let us turn to Hitler’s ideas of foreign pohey, as laid down in 
Mem Kampf He started by assuming great confusion m the 
conduct of German policy, and dtsmuscs tlic masses as a mere 
“herd of stupid sheep” * Germany’s aim must be to recover 
her freedom and to further her own nanonhood (I-V/fjwm) 

* D e £rotte ihiptde liamimVietJe tmstm id I 
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and she must realise that oppressed peopje* cannot be set free, 
or provinces recovered, by flaming protests or by the wish of 
thoseVoncemed, but only by power {Machtmiltel) and by “a 
strong sword". “To forge this sword is the task of a people’s 
leaders at home: to assure the work of forging and to seek 
comrades in arms, is die task of foreign poh'cy" (689). 

Looking back upon pre-war Germany, he considers her to 
have had a choice of four poHcies. The first svas to avert over- 
population by artificial restrictions, and this he rejects as contrary 
to tuturc, and ruinous to Germany’s future. The second was to 
concentrate on “internal colonisation": this agam he rejects 
on the ground that “Nature knows no pohtical frontiers" (147), 
and that “mankind grew great m eternal conflict, m eternal 
peace it perishes" (149). The other two counes were to acquire 
fresh land for the surplus nulhons of the populanon, or to 
develop industry and trade for others’ needs and to live upon 
the profits — m other words, a land policy {BcJenpohtik)iOt 
a colomal and trade policy. In throwing his weight in favour 
of the third of these, he makes it quite clear that Germany 
cannot find the additional land which she requires, “m the 
Camcroons, but today almost exclusively m Europe" (iji). 
Moreover, if one wanted land {GnmiJ tind Boden) m Europe, 
this could, on the whole, only be done at the expense of Russia, 
and the nc^v Reich “must agam march along the road of the 
former Tcutomc Knights, m order to wm wth the German 
sword soil for the German plough, and for the nation its daily 
bread” (154). This aim, he argues, was only attainable before 
the war through an alliance with England, based on a renuncia- 
tion of world trade, colomcs and war-fleet to wm her over 
“no sacrifice was too great". If Germany had taken the place 
of Japan m 1904, there would have been no world war, the 
fa^ allian ce with that “mummy of a state", Austria, would 
Aavc 6ccn xvxxahd, fi’emwiTy'jrpKm'fflnTnT obf JsmaU wumU 

be very different. If, on the other hand, a colomal and world 
policy were decided upon, then Russia’s alliance against England 
\vas essential, and Austna should have been thrown over as 
quickly as possible (i57)* 
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This conception figures early in Hitler’s first volume, written 
m 1924 m the second volume, written five years later, It has 
been elaborated still further Tlie Second Rach is condemned 
as havmg chosen "the wont of four courses” and a sound 
European land policy (Bodenpohttk) is enunciated as the true 
goal of that Third Reich of which he already dreams That 
a commumty should subordinate all other tasks to "the 
' preparation of a commg war for the subsequent safeguarding 
of the state”, is a situation for which he finds analogies m the 
Persian and Punic Wars, and in the mihrary pohey of Frederick 
the Great’s father * And Germany muse "never tolerate the 
nse of two Contmental Powers m Europe”, and must "by ah 
means prevent the establishment of a second military Power 
on her fronuers” (754) 

The mam problem, dien, is how to find allies and here 
we note the Hitlerian defmmon, that "an alhanee whose sun 
does not comprise die mcenaon of a \var, is senseless and 
worthless” (749) France he at once tides out she "is, and 
remains, the irreconcilable arch-enemy of the German people”, 
whether under Bourbon, Jacobm, Napolcomc, Republican or 
Bolshevik rule (699) She wants to split up Germany "her 
intentions towards us will never change” {76s) But she is 
slowly dymg out (76(1), and falling more and more a prey to 
"ncgroismg” (Fcr«e^erHHg)*andJcwishworIdaims (704, 730) 

In tlic long run Germany must aim at "a final reckoning with 
France” — ^"somehow or other” {so oder so) — and to this end 
the arch-enemy must be isobted {755, 757) Bur rhe anmhib- 

* Inpaiitng he finds no hope of dm among 'thefathenofourdemocratic 
parliamentary nonsense, of Jewish brand' (690) 

* Compare with this a passage in Alficd Rosenberg’s Der Mythus des XX 
JahhunicTts p loj * WholedismcomthcSouth {offranccl arealcoBctbcf 
dead and are already drawing Africans to them as Rome once did Toulon 
and ManoUcs tend fresh se^ of bastardaanon into the country Round 
Notre Dame de Pans floao a popolaoon m ever mcteaitng decay Negroes 
and mularrot go on the arm of white women, a purelj Jewuh quarter is 
ruing with new synagogues Rcsoftxng b)bnd iipstara pouon the race of 
still beautiful women which arc being beefed to Pans from aM Tuan . 
ere. ere. 
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Ooa of France is only a means towards ensurmg the possibility 
of expansion m another direction {^66) Here his views svoiild 
seem to comade with that school of mihtaty thought which 
considers that a full-fledged adventure m Eastern Europe can 
only be nsked svith any safety, afler French power has been 
cnishcd m die West 

Where, then, can Getmanyfindalhcs’ Not m such “decaymg 
state corpses” as those to whom she was alhed m the last war 
(750). but m Bnlam and Italy, two healthy and expandmg 
organisms, neither of whom desire a French hegemony m 
Europe (697. 705) Such an alhance, which could not be 
prevented by France, would free Germany from her present 
awkward strategic posmon, and enable her to pursue “the 
most saaed right m this world, die right to soil” (754) 
“Suffiaent space” (Rjimi). "more land" (Grnnd md Bodm)~ 
these must be the aims of National Socialism "State fronners 
are made by men, and altered by men ” The true solunon hes, 
not m colomes, but exclusively m acquiring a colonial territory 
"such as wJl enlarge the area of the motherland” (741) In 
other words, the Germans are to abandon then pre-war pohey 
and not to trouble too much about the old haphazard frmmcis 
of 1914, which "m^ nothmg for the fumre of Germany” 
(73S) Far rather, “We are to Stan agaui where we ended 
SIX centunes ago We stop the eternal trail (Germanniaiiy) to 
the South and West of Europe, and turn our glances to the land 
m the East We at last end the colomal and trade pohey of the ‘ 
pre-war era, and take up the land pohey of the future. But if 
today m Europe we of new land” (Gnind mid Bcden is 
the constant phrase), “sve can m the first instance dunk only 
of Russia and the border states subject to her Our mission 
IS m the mdustnous work of the German plough, to which 
the sword only has to give the sod” (742-3) “Ostpohnk”, 
then, means "thcacquisiuonofthcnecessarysodforour German 

people”, and so the out-distancmg of France and the final 
reckoning svith her (737. 766) For “today we have 80,000.000 
Germans m Europe”, hut vndnn a century there must be 
“250 000 000 Germans on this Contment, not cooped up like 
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factory coolics, but as peasants and workmen, assuring ca^ 
others' existence by their mutual work" (767) A state, so 
runs his conclusion, which m the era of race poisoning 'devotes 
Itself to cultivanng its best raaal elements, "must one day 
become master of the earth" (782) 

WE COME AS ENEMIES" 

That Metn Kampf ivas the repository of Adolf Hitler s whole 
pohacal creed at the moment ofhis access to power, and that 
> Jus followers, in voting for lum in ipja-j, accepted tliat creed, 
cannot seriously be denied and the Nazis themselves openly 
proclaim it as being soil the most authoritative statement of 
Nazi policy That a iianon nil recently the most cultured m 
the world should be unable, or unwillmg, or afraid, to cnacisc 
a book so full of crude overstatement, and inflammatory 
violence, is the best proof of its own unbalanced state 
It remains for us to comider whether five years of responsi- 
bility have led the Fuhrer to modify any of the views expressed 
in Mem Kampf, to compare tlicm wth Jus iaterpubhe utterances 
and so to reach clanty as to the mam aims of Jus foreign policy 
and his true atneude totvards Bntain and otlicr Powers 
The year 1935 saw the downfall of the Weimar regime, and 
the rapid rransformaaon of Germany into a ccarraliscd toraJi- 
tanan and increasingly ana-Chmaan state Hitler’s success was 
due to a combmanon of many causes — an inferiority complex 
on die part of large numbers of Germans {and of this he himself 
'vwas the supreme expression even when he was most msistent 
upon Germany’s renewed self-confidence) , the effeas of the 
long, unbndled agitation against the Treaties and the West’s 
foolish refusal to take this fundamental question scnoysly, 
the alternate mtransigeancc and yicldingncss of the Allies, and 
their constant disagreements among themselves, the grave 
cevaemKr enser secaig; tsTth oreWk Aas? tipotr ciUf/ef ii'ccd/’ 
reduced to rum or penury by die collapse of die Mark the 
mcvitably abrupt termination of diosc foreign loans by which 
alone Germany had financed herself for some years past, and 
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kst, .Ijuc not least, a number of personal factors, such as the 
extreme age and political inexperience of the President von 
Hmdoiburg and his entourage, and the nval mtngues of the 
“Bureau-General” von Schleicher and of Herr von Papen, 
once the organiser of German war espionage and sabotage m 
America, but latterly the pohtical champion of German Catho- 
hcism One further indispensable mgrcdicnt must be added to 
the salad it is -well known that enormous sums were placed ^ 
at the disposal of Nauonal Socialism by many of the great 
mdustnahsts of the Rhine and dsewbere, who saw m the new 
movement a convcmenc counter at once to Communism and * 
to the reparanon settlement, but were too shortsighted to realise 
that It would one day dragoon them no less effectually than 
the trade unions, and due events would dnvc the regime of their 
choice ever mote and more in the direction of the “mverted 
Bolshevism" which follows logically wherever the mdividual 
15 made a mere pawn of the aU-powerful State It will probably 
never be knoivn what practical form the assutance of men like 
Kardotf, Thyssen, Hogenberg, Vogler assumed, and bow far 
It conenbuted to the Naa mumph soil less likely is it that the 
persistent allegaaons of foreign financial help will ever be 
clearly established If, however, all these vaned threads be 
woven togcdicr, it might doubdess be argued diat they form 
a vast pattern m the web of fitte and arc far from being merely 
acadencal ^ 

The short-sighted folly of those who helped the National 
Soaahsts into power can hardly be exaggerated They had 
abundant warnings for no one at any rate can say that Hitler'? ■ 
and his immedutc entourage lacked the courage of their 
opinions They were outspoken to the last degree as may best 
be seen from their fighting organ Der Angriff, which Dr 
Goebbels. when he came to pow cr, \udged worthy of reproduc- 
tion m book form, lest there should be any doubt upon the 
matter Here week by week the leaders of the Nazi movement 
preached Rcvolunon and proclaimed that they came “not 
to uphold what is fallmg, but to gjvc a further shove”, to pro- 
duce “a new spinmal and pohncal attitude tending m other 
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direcnons” "We arc an anti-parliamcntary part), rejecting the 
Weimar Constitution and m republican institunons, wc are 
opponents of a sham democracy which treats the clever and 
ibohsh alike, wc see m tlic present system of majont) \otcs 
and organised irrcsponsibihty the mam cause of our stcadilj 
grovmg decay Wc enter Parhament m order to supply 
ourselves, m the arsenal of democracy, with its own w capons, 

* to paralyse the Weimar sennment with its owm assistance If 
j democracy is so stupid as to give us free tickets and salaries for 
, *11115 purpose, that is its affair If'e come as atemtes As llte 
wolf bursts into the focL, so tie come** And m particular he 
^repudiated “the young-Slavery”, svhich “Black-Rcd-Ycllou 
Marxists" accepted, and he declined all share m the "catastrophe 
s^htdi IS approaching svith uncanny certainty" To him and to 
the fanatics around him “the magic of Hitlers uord breaks 
down all resistance he divides the hot from the cold, but the 
luke-warm he spues out of his mouth" * 

The fierce mtolerant Ban of the Nazi regime as it snmuii? 
Itself into the saddle caused acute alarm on every frontier, and 
nowhere more than m Soviet Russix As c saw , tlicrc was 
no immedutc break bct^^een Dcrlm and Moscow, for a time 
trade actuall) increased, and the cryptic relations of die two 
Staffs contmued. But fncaon g^c^v ^cr) rapidly , owing to the 
repression of the Communist Part) m Germany Dimitrov, 

' ,the Bulganan communist who was accused of a share in the 
burning ofthc Rciclistag, owed his release mainly to Moscow s 
efforts, was appointed to a post m the Commeem headquarters 
and became an active centre of anti-German propaganda all 
over Buropc Quite aparr from this howTser. Moscow took 
vcryscnousl) the Fulircr’s openly avowed designs upon Russian 
temtory, and was nanirally confirmed m this view when he 
appointed the Baltic German Dr Alfred Rosenberg— an equally 
rabid enemy of Rusiu and ofjcvvi), and author of that extra- 
ordinary outburst of Nordic heatliennm Tfe ef tne 

Tuattiefh Cmfi/ry*— as Chief ofthc Foreign Departninif of the 
Nan Party Russia was swiff to draw the natural conchmom 
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and to escape from the isolation which she had hitherto courted, 
by damping down her propaganda abroad and making common 
cause ivith France 

If the advent of Hitler had die effect of brmgmg Russia back 
to Europe (espeaally to Pans and Geneva), it also gravely 
affected the posmon ofPoland Polish pohey smee the hberation 
had rested upon three pomes — a resolve to correct as far as 
possible the fatal handicap of open frontiers both on east and * 
west, to mamtam her access to the sea, and to prevent Polish 
terntory from agam becommg a theatre of war between foreigni > 
Powers Smee 1920 Poland had fanaed herself to be a Great * 
Power benveen two unarmed giants, but with every year'it ’ 
was now becommg painfully evident that she was only a’ 
medium Power between cwo giants engaged upon rearmament 
on a scale beyond her strength. Manhal Pilsudski in 1933 was 
still m a position to call a ^t to Nazi designs on Danzig and 
to confront Herr Hitler with a choice between war and peace. 
The Fuhrer “could not afford to fight, so he offered a treaty 
of non-aggression instead” Poland thus obtamed a respite of 
ten years against German propaganda, and reduced her depen- 
dance upon French avd, while at the same nme avengmg what 
to her had seemed to be French disregard for Polish mtcrests 
both m the Pact of Locarno and m the Four Power Pact The 
/Pohsh-Gcrman Pact of 26 January 1934 was quite insmcere 
on bodi sides, yet Poland cannot be blamed for an experiment ’ 
which at worst would postpone the final struggle, and at best 
might enable mutual ammosmes to calm down. She skilfully 
extracted, as the pnee of her support for Russia’s admission 
to the League, a pledge not to support at Geneva the claims of 
the minorities msidc Poland but she also made the capital 
blunder of wthdraiving her recogniaon of the League’s right 
to deal with Polish mmonty questions She was thus adding 
to her previous defiance of the League m the quesuons of 
Eastern Gahaa and Wdna a gross violauon of her Minorities 
Treaty, and creatmg a highly dangerous precedent. Nothing, 
however, can alter for Ptdand the fundamental necessity 
of mamtaming a balance between Germany and Russia 
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Compared -with this, her ammde towards Geneva is enarcly 
secondary * 

At this early stage the Fuhrer's eyes were especially djrcacd 
towards his own country of ongm, Austna, where a mihtant 
and often openly terrorist, form of Nanonal Sociahsm was 
vigorously danced from the Rach and aicouraged m the 
press and on the wireless An already dangerous situaoon v'as 
still further compheated by the attitude of Mussolini who did 
not wish to sec the Germans on tlic Brenner, and supported 
^he Heimwehr (the private anny of the Amman Clericals) 
as the best focm of resistance to Naa penetration But his 
general antipathy to Soaalism blinded him to the pccuhir 
mangular character of Amman pohnes, m which the pre-siar 
division of ChnstianSoaahsr,SoaalDcmocnfjndPan-Gcrnian 
stiU survived in the almost equally balanced forces of Clcnal 
Soaalist and Nan, witli the result that some kind of working 
alliance between the first two was the most obnous and safest 
means of preventing the Amchluss The forahlc and illegal 
overthrow of Viennese Socialism m February tgn by tlie 
Heimwehr aenng under the direct inspiranon of Mussobni 
rendered any su^ alliance for the time being impossible, left 
Im ally Chancellor DoUfuss m a very dangerous muionry, 
and plunged the Austrian working classes into a mood of 
bitter negaaon This directly encouraged the Naas of the 
Reich w orking under rw o refugees from Austria, Habidit and 
rrauenfcld, and their wcll-artncd “Austrian Legion’ , to further 
efforts and the Putsch of 25 July 1934 m which Dr Dollfuis 
W'aa brutally murdered canic within an acc of success ft is 
true that the ring-leaders m Vienna shots ed thcmsch es as t lep? 
as they were brutal, and tliat the revolt in Styna firrJed out 
mucrably it is true also tliat while Furopc expressed us horror 
mconveraation Mussolmi massed troops on the Brenner But 
ft may be doubted vs hether if the coup had succeeded a'*J if 
die traitor Rwrelcn had earned out dte “CHchichal une * of 

* W two irrportjflC *«■<’'*« on “The rcffi-~j T < *’ JV '/-•s.J'*, hj" 
“Attrui** m tHe Pn^trir 44 UJ'} 
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Ausma, and perhaps c\ en staged a triumphal entry of Hitler 
into Vienna, Italy would have been able to reverse the accom- 
pUshed fact If war had come under diosc arcumstances, 
Jugoslavia would almost certainly have been involved on the 
oppoute side firora Italy, and no one can cstunatc the complica- 
tions that might have ensued Formnatcly those forces in 
Germany to whom the double mituavc of Thiraeth June and 
Twenty-fifth July may be traced, had for the momenr shot their 
bolt. It seemed advisable to humour the outraged opmion 
of Europe the crisis of President Hindenburg’s last illness' 
absorbed Hitler’s attennon the paramount task was to con- 
sohdate and entrench the Fuhrer's position Austria was put 
back into cold storage andlcft to experiment With the Christian 
Corporate State” what external impulsion lud faded to achieve 
woidd come a little later by spontaneous acoon from svithin 
It was indeed high time that an attempt should be made to 
convince Europe the violence of the internal regime did 
not of necessity mean a breach of European peace From the 
first moment of taking power, it u but fair to say, Hitler had 
struck a more moderate note m his references ro foreign pohey 
His opening broadcast had announced a double Four-Y ear Plan, 
to restore the German peasant to prospenty and to solve the 
quesuon of unemployment after four years the nation can 
do what it Ukes with me — crucify me if it will” His fint press 
statement declared that it was no mere change of government, 
but of regime, and defined as its first task the extermination of 
Communism and the means adopted were the arrest of all 
Communist deputies and a decree of 28 February suspending 
freedom of die person press and assembly and mviolabihty 
of post, telegraph and domicile Goebbds on his appointment 
as Minister for Propaganda, spoke of the third estate as a piano 
on which, the Ministry can play while Goring, who suppUed 
the S A formaoons with anns, and refused offiaal protection 
to die Jews, announced that die spint of Potsdam had overcome 
the spmt of Weimar But Hidcr, m his speech of 23 March, 
was distincdy conedutor) It was his sincere desire to refrain 
from mcicased armaments if fiateigp. countries were willing 
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to carry out their obligaaom to «hsarra Three things, in his 
opinion, were needed to solve the world crisis — a pohncal 
regime of unchallengeable authonty in Germany, a long-term 
consohdation of peace by agreement between ‘me really great 
national Powers”, and the victory of reason in economic 
relations, cohibined with relief from reparations and debts He 
was “ready to hold out the hand in a spirit of smeere under- 
standing to every nation which is prepared to wipe the slate 
clean from die sad past” andinadenfallyhealsodesiredfriendly 
relations vnth Russia, on the bans diat the fighc against Com- 
' 'munism was a purely internal afiair Such phrases were in 
themselves reassuring, bur to alarmed foreign opinion they 
could not ourweighc the daily practice of Nazi intolerance in 
* suppressing all pohacal and cultural hberacs Early m ApnJ, 
for instance, Dr Goebbels', m announcing a twenty-four hours’ 
boycott of Jewish shops, added the wammg that if the campaign 
against Germany abroad were not stopped, and if the boycott 
ha^ therefore to be resumed, it would be done “m a manner 
calculated to destroy German Je%vry” And meanwhile die 
new "German Chnsaan” movement in the Protestant Church 
began to demand the abolition of die Old Testament and the 
substitution of German sagas and legends, while its leaders 
insisted chat Chnsc ^va5 not a Jew and that Chnsnamty was bom 
of a struggle against Judaism Sir Austen Chamberlain voiced 
a widespread feeling in Britain, when he spoke of recent ofiiaal 
utterances m Germany as revealing "a spint which we hoped 
had departed from this world” “Germany”, he told the House 
of Commons on 13 April, “is afflicted by this narrow, exclusive, 
aggressive spint, where it is a enme to be m favour of peace, 
and a enme to be a Jew This 1$ not a Germany to which we 
can afford to make concessions *’ When Hider on 33 April 
affirmed ' ‘a policy of peace but not as a second class nan on , 

Bntish opinion accepted this as reasonable, and showed cnrical 
impatience at the deadfock at Geneva in the quesnon ofciis- 
armamenr On the other hand, the Foreign Minister, Baron 
Neuradi’s warning on ii May that Germany would rearm if 
no agreement were reached, and Vice-Chancellor von Papen s 
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declaration that "German) on 3oJanuary 1933 struck the word 
pacifism from Its vocabular)", seemed to confirm all thcuont 
tmsgivmgs 


HITLERS FIRST REICHSTAG SPEECH 


It was wth a view to arresting Gennany’s complete isolation 
in Europe, that Herr Hitler made his first big speech on foreign 
pobey m the Reichstag It opcneduiih a measured dcnunciaaon 
of Versailles as a shortsighted settlement and ofrcparation pohey 
as suiade, "the mtemanonal economic crisis is absolute proof 
of the correctness of this assertion" "The treaty is no solution 
of the world’s problems, but nevertheless no German Government 
n lU of Its own accord hreah an arrangement without heittg able first ^ 
to supplant tt by a better one'' Germany demanded general 
disarmament, but asked nothing that she was not prepared to 
give to others yet the equality promised to her had not been 
realised “No fresh European war is capable of subsomtmg 
something better for the unsaosfaaory conditions of today 
nesv wars and sacrifices new uncertainties and economic dis- 
tress would be the result The outbreak of such madness would 
lead to the collapse of the cxutmg soaal order m Europe " 

He then argued that general disarmament rested on nght 
and commonsense and was laid dowm m the Peace Treaty 
Germany as well as France was cnutlcd to security, after assuming 
all the obhgations of Versailles, the Kellogg Pact and arbitration 
agreements but she was "at any time ready to assume further 
mtemanonal secunty obligations if all nations are prepared 
to do so", and if not, she must at least claim equahty She would 
accept a general control of armaments, and even "prohibition 
of weapons" if others favoured it, and here the Chancellor 
endorsed President Roosevdt’s view that "uuhout a solution 
^^bAdf.SMPMnJjM^rahlem^tia Remanent ecamwjuie'UM^a/M'xvf'SS 
possible” The one great task was "to assure the peace of the 
world”, and Germany desired a peaceful settlement of all 
difficult quesnons But she would never ‘be forced mto any 
kmd of signature which would signify the perpetuanon of her 
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degradaaon As a pcrmanendy deiamed people, if would 
be very difficult for us to continue to belong^o the league of 
Nations ” After quoting the 224,000 German smades of the 
post-war period as “accusen against the spirit of die Peace 
Treaty*’, he ended by declaring that Germany will tread 
no other path than that laid dotm by the Peace Treaties", and has 
“ffo thought of invading any country" 

There can be no doubt that this speech for a tune gready 
eased the tenseness of the European situaaon With many 
anxious listeners its unexpected tone of sweet reasonableness 
and moderation outweighed the contrast betweenjits words 
and the grim reahues of the mtemal situation, and they were 
eager, only too eager, to believe that these words were as real 
and as seriously meant, as the parallel process of German 
rearmament, on which French eyes were sreadJy set 3 uc in 
view of what has happened since — the unilateral repudianon 
of one pledge after another, of voluntary pledges m speeches 
no less than of what might be called the involuntary pledges 
of Versailles and Locarno— the reader is invited to keep carefully 
in tnmd our quotations, for comparison with German actum 
between ip33 and ip37 

HITLER LEAVES THE LEAGUE 
For the four summer months there was comparative calm, 
and then on 14 October jpjj Germany wthdrew both from 
the Disarmament Conference and from the League itself This 
step was taken on the very day when Sir John Simon, as Bnrnh 
Foreign Secretary, made an important statement at Geneva, 
intended to promote a compromise between the divc^cnt 
French and German points of view and it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that the discourtesy was dchberate, since it was 
aimed at the very Power which had made the greatest efforts 
for an escape from the deadJocIa Herr Hitler on the radio 
renewed his attack on Versailles, but appealed foe an end to the 
long feud with France, insisting that there were no grounds for 
a tcrntonal conflict, and that only a madman woidd dunk of 
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a Franco-German 'war when once the Saar had been restored 
Baron Neurath made very blunt allusions to Sir John Snnon’s 
“impossible plan" and to the inaccuracy ofliis asscraons, and 
“energetically" rejected “any attempt to shift on to us a 
responsibihty which rests on others".* Simon quite effectively 
rephed that Bntam, at any rate, had reduced her armaments 
“to the edge of nsk.", and refused to accept the reasons given 
for Germany’s withdrawal On 8 November Hitler made 
a short radio speech declaring that “the League will never sec 
us again nil the last vestige of discnmmation, is removed", 
but that the Germans were not crary enough to want war, 
but "work, peace and happiness”. When, he asked, had the 
German people ever broken its word? Versailles rested on the 
two false theses that the victors were always in the nght, and 
that the worse things were for one nanon, the better they 
were for another As regards “differcnaal nghts", there %vas 
no real difference between the dieones of class warfare and of 
international warfare 

Hitler was now completely isolated m Europe, and hence 
the suggestion of a Pa« with Poland was much more welcome 
to him than might have been expected It is true that it was 
virtually imposed upon him by Manhal Pilsudski at a time when 
Poland was as yet more heavily armed, but both men realised 
the pohncal value ofa ten years’ truce 'Whichofthetwo would 
gam most in the end could not be foreseen, but nothmg was 
actually renounced on cither side, and meanwhile each could 
look elsewhere, Poland scanning the eastern horizon, Hider 
dreammg of an entry mto Linz and Vienna For Hitler it 
was the first of a long senes of theatneal coups m foreign pohey, 
calculated to assure German pubhc opinion of his resolve to 
uphold the Reich’s prestige abroad In his Reidistag speech 
of 30 January 1934 he claimed it as proving his pacific aims 
It was for every nation to diQose its own form of State, and 
he desired fnendly rclaoons with everyone — Russia also here 
we see that he had not yet abandoned what may be called the 
* See Sumy of Iittemitional ^airs for 1933 pp 307-9, Mantliester 
CuarJart, 17 O«ober I 933 
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Rapallo phase of Russo-German relacons, and is soli far from 
the unmeasured denunaations of his later career 

This speech also contams two interesting references to Austria 
and to France With the first he frankly admits bad relations, 
while denying that the blame lies with Germany “An idea 
which has stirred the German people to its depths, could not 
stop at the frontiers of a country which ivas for centuries an 
mtegral part of the Empire ” To France he addressed yet 
another appeal If France feared for her secunty, no one m 
Germany wished to threaten it, and he was ready to do every- 
thing to prove that the Saar question was the only temtonal 
question still open between the two nations Once it was 
settled, Germany would accept not only (he letter, but above all 
the spirit of Locarno lit the light of the events fohosving the 
Saar settlement in 193s, it 1$ essential to keep this phrase clearly 
m our mmds 

With the complicated disarmament negotiations oftlie winter 
of 1933-4 It 15 quite impossible to deal within our present limits 
Ceftam It IS that deep divergences of vle^v between London 
and Pans were the mam came of the virtual deadlock that 
ensued During Mr Eden’s visit to Berlin in February Germany 
offered to waive her claim to all “offensive weapons”, to 
accept control of the S A and S S as well as of the regular 
army, and to accept any limit for the latter which ^vas also 
accepted for the French, Icahan and Polish armies but she 
msisted upon an air force at least half as strong as that of France 
To London, as so much the least mrransigeant of the Western 
Powers, there presented itself, uiaform thatcould not Jong be 

evaded even by thcwcakcstMinistcr,animcomfortabledilcmma 

between die ngid French protest against “the Icgalisauon of 
German rearmament” and German) ’s more and more open 
threat ofrepudianon on the approved lines ofthc Nordic hero, 
Und ^ehsf du axchj 5«I% so brauch’ jcb Gewalt 
In passing however, it is important to note tliat German) , 
m her answer of 18 March to the Frencli Memorandum, stated 
that she had neicr qiiesiioned the validity of Locarno 
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GERMANY REARMS 

At the end of March two events occurred wiuch destroyed 
the last chance of the all too rigid Barihou adopting a more 
accommodating attitude. Herr Hitler, speaking at Munich, said 
that the German boundaries had always fluctuated and would 
continue to change until all German peoples were umted — 
a confusion of the conceptions of “state" and "nation" of 
which the world was to hear more and more in the ambiguous 
form of the doctrine of VolUstum} The full significance 
of this pronouncement passed almost unnoticed at the dme 
among the slow-thinking British, but profoundly alarmed the 
more vigilant and suspiaous Frencli. Much more serious were 
the German Budget figures, which became known only a few 
days later (in parenthesis be it said that since ip34 the German 
dictatorship lias withheld the facts of German expenditure from 
the nation and from the world at large). These showed an 
increase of 3 57,000,000 Reidismatk in armament esumates • and 
the cun explanatory Note sent from Berlin on 1 1 Apnl, m 
answer to London’s request for mformanon, “did nothing 
to allay apprehensions”,* and mdeed set French public opimon 
still further on edge. For, while accepting mtcmaaonal control 
of the S.A. and S.S and the postponement for five yean of the 
actual disarmament of ocher Powen (this seemed a real con- 
cession), Germany insisted on a short-term army of 3C>o,ooo 
men, and flatly refused to wait two years for a defensive air- 
force. The essence of the German argument was that further 
money was needed foe “the convcnion of the Reichswchr 
into a short-semee army", and an mstrucuve commentary 
was provided by Herr Hitler’s categorical statement ofap March 
to the Associated Press' “I have no mtenuon of accepting an ) 
army of 250,000 men, and m no circumstances shall I submit 
to the orders of anybody.” Not even the most ostneh-Uke 
temperament could now fad to realise that theprocess ofGerman 
rearmament ivas already m full swmg, following upon that 

* Scem/M, p 384. * SuTvtyfori9lS.^ 26 
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“remarkable mtensificanon and improvement in the methods 
of forming, disaplining, controlling, umfonnmg and organising 
man-power since Naaonal Soaalism came mto power”, on 
which the Berlin Correspondent of The Times laid suitable 
stress ^ On 17 April, then, France broke off the discussion the 
Disarmament Conference, though it might still meet at intervals, 
was really at an end, and Europe was m the throes of a neu 
armament race which was utterly to echpse all precedents In 
Professor Carr’s words, “the viaous circle which the statesmen 
of 1919 had hoped to break was once more complete Therctuni 
to Power Pohacs which had first declared itself in 193 1 m the 
Fat East, spread m 1933 over all the world 
Baron Neurath’s unconciliatory statement of 9 April is a 
fitting dose to this secaon Germany, he claimed, had fulfilled 
-^the Treaties to the letter, but the corresponding obhgaaon 
^of general disarmament had not been fulfilled "Germany had 
never aimed at unilateral decisions" she was soil ready to agree, 
but there must be an end to ultimata and dictation He hoped 
that other Governments would soil avail themselves of ‘ uie 
great chance” offered to them 

THE THIRTIETH JUNE 

During the first eighteen months of the Nabonal Soaalist 
regime, which we has e very bnefly surveyed from the angle 
of foreign policy, there was inside Germany a growing trial of 
strength between the tsvo very divergent groups which had 
brought It to power As svesaw, Hindenburgand his entourage, 
m calling Hider to office, had done so on a coahnon basis, 
calculating that he would supply a certain fanatical driving 
fdrcc and demagogic enthusiasm to the Nanonalist cause, but 
' tlut he would soon become the more or less wiling prisoner 
of the Right In this they misjudged alike the power of the 
aitsdaWe bcsk-cr, abcfir ponvs' fo them Awl above all 

Hitler’s passion for power, his complete ruthlcssncss towards 

' “The Arming of Gemtany, I,*' aj January 15>3* 

* ItUtmaiiomil ReUtioru, p tgo 
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former fnends and his real genius as a pohacal tacnaan, hmg 
b) pcnodic C( 3 ups and al\% ays on the W’atch for the nght moment 
at which to launch them. Withm six montlis the Nanonalists, 
instead of dommatmg the Cabmec, had been relegated to the 
background Hugenberg and other ladders by which Hitler 
had ^mbed to power were kicked from under him, and Papen 
found himself on the defensive But the struggle for power 
went on, the real issue, apart from personalities, bemg whether 
the mam stress should be Cud on “Nauonahst” or on “Sociahst” 
m the programme of the regime Men like Rohm, the S A 
leader, and Gregor Strasscr, the real organiser of Nazism m 
North Germany, put fons'ard the view that Hitler’s advent to 
power was merely the first stage m a revolutionary process, 
rendered acute by vast unemployment, parallel nse of prices 
ahd fall of wages, and the growing shortage of raw materials, ^ 
and to the very last they seem to have believed that they would 
carry the Fuhret with them Otto Strasscr, on the other hand,' 
whose demand was a simultaneous assault upon "bourgeois 
capitalism" and "intcmacional Marxum", had as early as ipjo 
broken with Hider, because he realised him to be essentially 
reactionary, wedded to the old regime and without any belief 
m the progress or reformabihty of mankmd * Already on 
I July 1933 Hitler, m a speech at ReichcnhalJ, declared that the 
first three stages of the Revolution (preparation, seizure of 
power and totahtananism) were now past, that order was now 
the chief requisite, and that the idea of a Second Rcvoluuon, 
or a "revolunon m permanence", could not be tolerated. But 
the I/cft of the Party contmued its agitaaon. Hitler balancing 
between them and those two new planets, Goebbcls and 
Gonng, the organisers of propaganda and terror respectively 
The quarrel between the nvi factions may be said to hayc 
culminated m Rohm’s speech of 18 April 1934, before the / 

that the movement was "not a nauonahst, but a Nanonal 
* One of the most interesting documencs of the Nazi Revolunon is 
Appendix III of Otto Strasser’s At^bm dei ieuUeUn Soztaltsmus, enntled 
Meine Aussprache mit Hider ' (ai-aa May 1930) pp 116-36 
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Sociabjtrcvoluoon, wtJispccialstrcsjdntlieword'Sociahst’. 
There arc still men m offiaal posinons today who have not the 
least idea of the spirit of the revolution We shall ruthlessly 
gee nd of them, if tliey dare to put their reactionary ideas into 
pracacc ” 

The challenge tvas speedily taken up from mo di/Tcrcnt’ 
sides Hitler, with the approval of Hmdenburg, sent Rohm 
on leave on 7 June, and thus took the first step towards the dis- 
soluaon of the powerful S A , which m Rohm's mind already 
figured as a more radical mtlitary' force, destined to force the 
hands of the Conservanvc Rcicliswehr. Then, cncounged by 
tlus, and believing that his connccaons with the President would 
enable him to turn the scale, Herr von Papen made a speech 
. at Marburg on 17 June Here he emphasised the new regime s 
1,,^ alliance with '*the Consen'aavc forces'’, die need for clearing 
j^away “the refuse” (SchacUn) that remained as the revolutionary 
enthusiasm died dosvn, and also for “silencing doctrinaire 
fanatics", and the doubt whether the rule of a single party • 
could be more chan a transitional feature "For”, he wenc on 
“no pbople can achieve permanent insurrection from below 
The ame must come when the movement ends and a solid 
social structure is created Dynamics cannot be permanent ^ 
Germany must not become a march into the blue, of which 
no one knows when it u to stop” And again, the idea of 
. a second revoluaon “might easily produce a third and those 
who threaten with the gmllotmc are the first to fall under the 
axe” 

To the very last Hitler played off these two nval tendenaes 
against eacli other, and then on the memorable Thirtieth ofjune 
he struck Once more, it would lead far beyond our present 
ijjurpose to atcempt a narrative of that event ir must suffice to 
' concentrate upon certam salient features 

I The number of victims will probably never be known 
At £Tsr sttmgeat sttempa iverema^to rwjsuo Jiame?. 
and some very distmgmshed names have never been published 
m the German press On 7 July an official statement put tlie 
total at under 50, on 13 July the Fuhrer himself m the Reichstag 
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admitted 77,* Herr Otto Sttasser lias published a list of 109 
names (with ii additional qucncs),’ ind there is reason to 
beheve that a list running mto four figures exists m Berlin 
II The known Victims fall mto four mam categories (a) 59 
S A and S S leaden, notably thar Chief of Staff, Bmst Rohm, 
Hemes, Ernst andHcydebrcck, (&) political opponents—notably 
the cx-Chancellor General von Schleicher and his wife, and 
Gregor Strasser, cither of whom was a possible candidate for 
the Chancellorship, {«) leading Bavarian pohocians — notably 
the ex-Premicr von Kahr,an old man ofsevcnty-thrcc,DrHcin, 
founder of the People’s Party, and two cx«Mmisters , (d) Icadmg 
German Cathohes, notably DrKlauscner and Dr Beck, heads 
of the “Kathohsche Aknon” m Bcrlm and Munich, die Fran- 
ciscan Father Stempfle, Probsr, the head of the Cathohe Youth , 
movement m the Rhineland , Huber, the leader of die Cathohe 
Students, Baron Guttenberg the Bavarian Monarchist leader, 
and von Bose and von der Dccken, the two Chefs dc Cabinet 
of Herr von Papen himself Schleicher was shot from behind 
as he sat at his desk and his wife shared his fate Kiausener was 
shot down in a Government office as he reached for his hat, 
and was not allowed by his murderers to sec a pnesr, and the 
, false story was offlaally published m Germany that he had 
committed suiadc (which as a Cathohe he could not have 
done) von Kahr and others were spintcd away by car and 
murdered on a moor near Dachau Strasser’s death first became 
known to his family when his ashes were dehvered m a parcel 
at the door Wilh Schmidt, a Mumch musical enne, was 
mutdered m mistake for another man of the same name The 
practice of cremating the victims made many awkward enqumes 
impossible Other significant details were the removal of the 

* His own account u 19 higher S A leaders 31 other leaders and mem- 
bers 3 S S men 13 who resisted, z who committed suiade j persons not 
belongmg to cither organisation and 3 S S leaders for gross ill treatment 
of prisonen 

* Die Deutsche Bartolomausruiehe pp 237 41 This booh, by the founder 
of the so-called Black Front , a brother of Gregor Strasser is much the 
most vivid and detailed account of The Thirtieth of June resting as it does 
on fine band secret jnfornucion 
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family lawyers of bodi Sirasser and Rohm, and therefore of 
Acir pnvatc dossiers also, and again of the propnetor and ts\ o 
head-waiters of the Munich restaurant vhcre Hitler, Goebbcls, 
and other Nazi leaders used to confer m a pm'ate room Onl) 
a fortunate acadent saved cx-ChanccUor Bruning and Herr 
Treviranus from a similar fate, and it gradually became JJlO^^’n 
that even Herr von Papcn*s life ^\•as for a tunc m danger * 

in The mdictment against them, as brought b> Hitler 
himself m his Reichstag defence, was to the cflea that the 
“conspirators” looked on the existing s^'stem as untenable, and 
considered it necessary co bring the Army and other mthfar)' 
fbrmaaons under one hand, and to replace die reacaonary 
Papen by the “progressive” Schlachcr No one could call 
this treasonable, even on the Naa showing and u is quite 
impossible to fit such charges to persons so uttcrl) dilTcrcnt 
ana so out of touch wnth each other as Rohm, Kahr, Hem, 
Bredow, Bose and sail more the Catholic ^^enms Not an 
atom of c\ndencc was ever produced, either b> Hitler or b) 
anyone else, to prove that Hitler’s hfc w as m danger and indeed 
most of the scanty informaaon available pomts tow’arJs a 
pjthenc lasf-momcnc belief on the parr of men like Rohm or 
£msf, that Hider was on their side and was being duped b>w 
his and their enemies Goring, who openly assured the public 
that he had “not worn mittens”, and who had a free hand m 
Berlin while Hitler was busy at Munich headquarters, made 
a concrete charge of treason against Schlcidicr, who v.-zs, 
howescr, over a year later public!) rehabilitated b) Held 
Marshal \on Mackensen m presence of man) high gencrab 
Before the Reichstag, howeser. Hitler had taken t)je Inch and 
urtcrJ) unreasonable line, “If three traitors m German) ” (1'^^ 

■* he begs thequesnon) “luvcamccting with a foreign statesman. 

* A tcmfjmg docutTifnr, throwing LgKi uj^ she “rounJirtf-wp 
method* cwplojeJ on lojime, wiD oe founJ tn Not. t6 «iwl 17 t>^ 

iaitsthe Rft^ lutun (the ofgin of the**DUck Front" of Otro Stnxiti) lin 
enmW “GeitSminjiic two Cestipo-MtSnl'n ’ tnd conuri the 
eonfenjon of • cemw Enwnut tlnchct, an Aomun hy Fifth, wh't^f «s!«l 
the 5 S bw rfcnminy fled from Getminy 
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■wHch they conceal from me, then I have sudt men slrot, even 
if It be true that they only talked of the weather, old caps and 
so on”. Here spoke the omnipotent dictator, whose contempt 
for all law and precedent culiiunatcd in the tcmfymg sentence; 
”/« those iwaity-four hours the Supreme Court of Ote German 
people ioas I." After this it causes no surprise that he should 
have protested against the suggestion “that only legal pro- 
ccedmgs could have produced a just esntnatc of guilt and 
atonement., . I have not to mvcsogaic ivhcthcr and which of 
these conspirators, agitators, dcstto>crs and wcU-poisoncts of 
German pubhc opinion met too harsh a fate. I only have to 
watch that the fate of Germany can be borne.”* Here is the 
same straight issue as m an oft-quoted conversaaon between 
Hitler and Otto Strasscr, when die former claimed that “with 
us Leader and Idea are one, and every member of the Party 
has to do what the Leader commands”, and the latter answered 
m the words of Luther, “Here I stand I can no other”. And 
the reader, remembering that Luther is truer to the German 
type than Hitler, must also bear constantly m mind the extent 
to which Hidcr is dominated by the personal conviction that 
he is a law unto himself This will again and agam provide 
the key to unilateral action m German foreign policy. 

IV Not the least repulsive detail in the whole affair was the 
attempt to discredit the dead S A leaders — Rohm and Hemes — 
by concrete charges of luxury, extravagance, drunkenness and 
above all filthy homosexual practices These charges were 
first launched on the wireless by Dr Gocbbcls, who on 10 July 
went so far as to describe his dead comrades as “a htde chque 
of saboteurs and amvistes” Of this aspect of the affair the 
less said the better but it is essential to note that these scandals 
were no secret m Germany, smee no other than Ludendorff 
had denounced them, and it had come to an open tnal for hbcl 
in 1932 Hitler had appomted Hemes as Chief of Police at 
Breslau, knowing him to be accused of homosexuality, perjury 

* “D^ss das Los DeutscklanJs getn^m werdett kann ” To the Neu> York 
Herald Hitler declared that there was no alccrmove in order to save Germany 
from the tragedy of avd war 

' 15-2 
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and murder’ Hemes’ and Rohm’s propensities had long been 
ioiown to him, but had not prevented him from appointing 
them to high, office, defendmg them "as rough fighters" m 
a great cause, not to be judged "by drawing-room standards",* 
or from thankmg Rohm, in the second person smgular, for his 
"imperishable services" and thanking Fate for giving him 
"such men as friends and comrades".* And now, he had shot 
first, accordmg to the most approved Chicago method "By 
the executions of Thirtieth June he not only broke the back of 
• die S A before they could as much as protest, he also shifted 
the accusation of treachery from hirnsd£ to the S A leaders " 

In all Germany diere was no one to protest* a sympadieac 
telegram came from Neudeck m die name of the dying President, 
and on i July General von Blomberg, the head of the Rcichs- 
wehr, issued a decree to his troopspraistng the Fuhrer’s "soldierly 
resoluaon and exemplary courage” and incidentally revealing 
the fact that emergency orders {AhrmzuslanS) had been issued 
on 30 June Germany was m the hands of gunmen 

THE DOLLFUSS MURDER 
‘ * Und gchst du luclit wiUig, so brauch’ ich Gewalt *’ 

All Europe ^vas soil gasping under the impression of these 
events when a no less cnminal outbreak occurred m Austna 
The long terrorist campaign waged in Austna by the Nazis 
since the middle of 1933 culminated in the coup of T^^ cnty-fifdi 

* ‘ Why Hider Struck” m die Jitommg Post of 3 July 1934 The amcle 
makn other pertment commeot “It is a further coosecranon of political 
murder m a country m which large ardes of the Right arc not sbodeed bj' 
tbeidea. PamcularlyinRohm’sercJciditmufder of Novemlwr enmmah 

' was a virtue " And again, “Milbons of Germans ivill sigh with rehef 
to know that Herr Hemes is dead. It is another question whether on reflec- 
tion they will think better of Herr Hitler for havmg turned upon hu 
fiiends and snddenly denounced them to the nation for wcatnesses with 
which he has been fimihar for years'^ 

* Lettsr to Stabichef Rohm, 30 June 1933 — exactly one jear earberl 
Cf General Gormg’s statement m “The Rcbirfo of Germany, III ’ 

Rwl, 31 January 1934) “Itis one of Hitler’s quahnes as a lead« that he knows 
how to put the nght men w the nght places.” Shades of Rohm and Hemes! 
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of July, m which a detachment of desperadoes, aenng on orders 
from Mumch, seized the Vienna Foreign Office and murdered 
the Chancellor Dollfuss, dehberatcly refusing his requests for 
either a doctor or a pnesr But for a fortunate acadent the 
whole Cabinet would have been caught m the same crap, 
Vienna might have fallen mto the hands of the rebels, and the 
“Austrian Legion”, which was concentrated on the Bavanan 
fronner, might have given the necessary snfiemng to thcsporadic 
nsmgs whi^ broke out m Styna and Upper Austna Why the 
two chief plotten, Habicht and Frauenfcld, countermanded * 
at the very last moment their aeroplane for Vienna why the 
“Austnan Legion” was recalled and partially disbanded what 
exactly were the relations of Dr Rintelcn tvith the Brown 
House and whether, if he had succeeded m proclaiming himself 
as Chancellor, he would at once have earned out the “Gleich- 
schaltung” of Austria, arc quesoons which as yet temam only 
half ans%verei But the message issued by the conspirators 
during their bnef control of the radio headquarters m Vienna, 
the premature reports of the Putsch published in certain Reich 
newspapers, and the macenal captured from Nazi agents and 
only partly given to the world m the Austrian Brown Book,* 
amply suffice to prove the comphaty of the Reich Fortunately 
the siwaoon was saved m the first instance by the crass bunghng 
of the gunmen to whose hands the plot had been entrusted, ^ 
and probably by the restrammg influence of the Wilhclmstrasse 
and the Reichswchr chiefs Since July 1934 milder methods 
have been adopted towards Austna Herr von Papen with his 
Amencan reputaaon for sappmg and mining and his strange, 
unmented, presage m high Cathohe circles, was sent as Minister 
to Vienna to promote a process of irresisable peaceful pene- / 
tranon Time alone can show whether Nazism will tnumph 
over the supremely non-Nazi mentahty of Austna and over 
those three powerful elements, all equally mimical to the Nazi 
system, but mcapable of combmmg— the Cathohe Church, 
the Soaahsts and the Jews 

• Beitrage zur Vergeschtchle und GesAidOe der Julirevobe (officul, Vieaoa 

1934) 
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There ^\crc two further urgent reasons why the Fuhrer 
“called off” terrorist methods m Austna — the first, the massing 
of Itaban troops on the Brenner, which showed that the Ducc 
(quite apart from any indignation at the murder of bis persona] 
fnend DoUfuss) was not at that time prepared to accept the 
forcible annexanon of Austna and the second, the fact that 
m the week foUowng the Twenty-fifth ofjuly he was absorbed 
by the final stage m the consohdation of lus osvn regime On 
2 August 1934 President von Hindcnburg died at hu country 
house andwthmhalfanhouradcctcchadbecnissucdunifying , 
the offices of President and Chancellor in die person of Adolf 
Hitler Henceforth the dividing Imes betsveen die State and the 
Party were indeed mdisttnguishablc 

The argument that this step was “constitutionally vahd” is 
an unwarranted use of plain legal terms If the external forms 
were preserved, that simply means that they had been reduced 
to negligible proportions by the most drasac panng In effect, 
Hitler assumed ^ that he did nor as yet possess of supreme 
power, because there no longer existed any machinery to stop 
htm The change was confirmed on ip August by a referendum, 
m which 38 milhon votes were recorded m his favour ^ 

On the previous 20 July Gonng speaking at Halle, had 
uttered phrases which provide an equally apt comment upon 
Hitler’s absolutism at home and his amtude to the Austnan 
Putsch ‘ For Hider the supreme law is justice We are what 

we are from and through the Fuhrer alone Herr Hider is 
German — a leader just and mcffably kmd but hard as iron 
Hitler himself, m a radio speech on the eve of the Referendum 
(17 August), declared that cnucism was not a vital funenon 
{ of a nation, which had no nght of fault-findmg, but only of 
better achievement The Nazi Psrty, he declared was the sole 
bearer of the Reich’s pohtical will just as the Reichswehr was 
the sole bearer ofscs arms [Ihc inward meaning of this phrase ^ 

IS that the dissolution of the S A was the pnee for the Reichs- 
wehr’s condonement of gangster methods ] Discipline and 
f * There •were 4 200 000 hostde votes 87* 000 spoilt papen and 2 ooo 000 
ahstenaom 
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order were what most mattered. "I will not have ignorant, 
.nmlcd, insign^icani people shot. But I will in all such eases 
crush to eara the rctdly responsible.” 


DEADLOCK IN EUROPE 

During the remainder of 1934 the European deadlock con- 
tinued, and the nervous tension was still further heightened 
by the assassination of King Alexander and M. Bar^ou on 
^ 9 October at Marseilles. Yet it seemed as though at the last, 
moment every Government shrank from the arbitrament of 
war: and the League of Naoons could still congratulate itself 
upon tsvo notable successes — die acceptance of Genevan arbi- 
traaon between Jugoslavia and Hungary (with the sinister figure 
of Italy behind her, as the real mspirer of Croat terrorism), 
and, even more important, the peaceful execution of the Saar 
plebiscite. At the New Year both Hess and Goebbels declared 
that the Saar might become a bridge between Germany and 
France, and though French opinion was by no means responsive, 
the Fuhret himself, on learning the result of the plebiscite, 
declared that he had no more tctntorul claims on the West, 
that the tune had come for appeasement and reconciliation, 
and that he had a deep desire to preserve peace. In face of all 


have been smccrely meant, whether his acaon m March 1935 
was the improvisation of an cmooonal and unrestrained auto- 
crat, roused to sudden anger by his o^vn mtcrprctation of the 
course of European diplomacy, or whether all his reassuring , 
utterances were not ametc blmd to conceal his capacity for swift^ 
paniher-like acnon after long bouts of mdecision and evasion. 

Parallel with these events there were in Europe two other 
tendenacs to winch the Fuhrer could not possibly remam 
indifFcrcnt. On the one hand Russia, abandoning the pohey 
which she had pursued since the Second Revolution, entered 
the League and pushed on by several stages the idea of a regional 


this there was a brief revival of optimism m Europe and today 
(despite all thenakedviolcnccandrepudiaQoathatwas to follow) 
we are still left spcculatmg whether Hitler's peaceful professions 
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pact of nou-aggrcssion in the East, while Germany, obsessed 
by tlic Hitlcr-Roscnbcrg dream of eastern expansion, steadily . 
refused to enter the trammels of an Eastern Pact, in whatever 
form On the other hand, Barthou s successor as French Foreign 
Minister, M Lava], sought to more the growing danger from 
Germany by an Italo-Frcnchrapprer/ieiHe/if, and Bntish statesmen 
naively welcomed tins, ■without rcalismg its fatal imphcaaons 
From this event dates the final resolve of Mussohm to crown 
“the Crucial Year" 1935 with an onslaught upon Abyssima. 

> Wiiethcr Laval gave pnvatc pledges to the Duce cannot posi- / 
ovely be affirmed but he gave pubhc assurances as to the 
temtonal integrity of Abyssinia, whicli lulled the Negus m 
a false security and encouraged the Duce in hi* warlike prepara- 
tions (In passing, we may note that the agreement roused 
acute alarm in the Litde and Balkan Enrenrer, and Jed fo a 
tightening of the tics that bound them together, while French 
irSuencc for a time sank almost to zero ) Obviously the 
removal of friction between Pans and Rome was a good thing 
m Itself, but the immediate effect of the Pact was to heighten 
the impression of German isolation and so increase the suscepn- 
bihocs of Berlin, while at the same time unscttlmg Warsaw, 
Prague, Bucarcst and Belgrade 
This impression was not removed by thejomt Franco-Bnmh 
statement published m London on 3 February 1935 after con- 
versanons between M Laval and Sir John Simon It declared 
in favour of “a general setdement freely negotiated between -- 
Germany and the other Powers" and invited “the direct and 
effective co-operation of Germany” It foreshadowed (a) “ the 
organisauon of secunty in Europe", cspeciaJJy by p2Cts of 

J mutual assistance in East and Central Europe, (i) "agreements 
regarding armaments generally^', to replace the restrictive mili- 
tary provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, and (c) an air con- 
venuon, in the first instance between die five Western Powers 
and It also assumed that, as “part of the general scctlcrabnt”, 
Germany would “resume her place m the League of Nations 
After twelve days’ dehberadon Herr Hider expressed his readi- 
ness to examme any means for picventmg an armament race. 
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and to discuss the London proposals as an integral v. hole, but 
argued that instead of a conference there should be separate 
convenanons, “to clarify a number of prehmmary questions 
of principle”. To tins end he invited Bnosh statesmen to Berbn 
A "week later, at a party anniversary m Munich, the Fuhrer 
declared that there v\ ould be no pact till full cquahty of arma- 
ments had been granted, but that then “our Yes mil remain 
Yes and our No No" (24. February) 

The coune seemed set fair towards concihation, and the heavy 
squall that so swiftly followed has usually been asenbed to the ^ 
tactless pubheanon on 4 March of the Bntish “Statement 
relatmg to Defence” and the just offence which it caused m 
Berlm Yet it is quite impossible to read the document — 
especially m the bght of events from 1935 to 1937— -without 
admitting its entire accuracy for the root cause of Bntish 
rearmament (which the Government was trying to cxplam to 
a far from enthusiasac House of Commons), and mdecd the 
only vahd excuse which could be adduced for it, was “the 
unabated and uncontrolled” rearmament of Germany and “the 
general feeling of insecunty” which it had called forth through- 
out Europe Mr Baldwon was quite nght m refusing to stand 
m a white sheet The whole madent is a classic illastrauon of 
the German contention that Germany may call a spade a bloody 
shovel, but other nations may not even call it an agncultur j 
implement It is almost impossible to escape the conclusion 
that Herr Hitler and his mihtary advisers were scarchmg for 
a convenient pretext to break the thread of mterminablc dis- 
cussion and to act according to their own sweet will For the 
^ other explanaaon of German anger — the French parhamentary 
discussions on mihtary service — ^is even less vahd None knew 
better the Germans that France had reached “the lean 
years” in which the catastrophic fall in her birthrate during the 
Great "^ai*- mike ireadf frit, tmi if 

* WhJe in Bntain the biithnte had &IIea from 24 3 (1911-14) to 20-8 
(1915-19) and m Germany £1001274 to 16 5 it had in France fallen from 
18 Stoll jl See Survey for ioiS,s p 136 and R. R. Kuezynsb, TlieBahnce. 
of Birllis ttnJ Deaths 
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no steps were taken to redress the balance, “her annual con- 
tingent would stand at only about 120,000 instead of about 
240,000*’/ at the very moment when Germany was frying in 
every way to lessen tlic gap between the mihtary status of the 
two countries Doubtless it was annoying for Berlin to find 
that the French could not after all, like the British, be taken 
o/T their guard' but of provocation there could be no quesnon, 
for the Bill to prevent a fall in French elTccnvcs by a temporary 
prolonganon of the period of service was caused soltly by Ger- 
man action, and was naturally most unpopular m France, 
though accepted as quite inevitable. 

GERMANY RESTORES CONSCRIPTION 

Berlin’s acnon came in a senes of eicplosions On 10 March 
General Goring announced the existence of a German Air Force, 
thereby revealing the fact that Germany had broken her word 
while negonations were still pending On the 13 th the German 
contingent offer to renounce the use of bombing machines was 
cxphcidy withdrawn On the itJth a decree was issued re- 
estabhshing conscription, on the basis of a peace footing of 
12 corps and 3d divisions — ^in other words, about 550,000 men, 
or very nearly double the figure round which the disarmament 
negouafions had latterly revolved, and be it added, a figure 
which the German Staffknew perfectly well to be unattainable 
by France, “even by drafting every available Frenchman into 
the ranks and retaining him with the colours for two years”. 
Germany was thus “deliberately planning to possess an army^ 
not merely equal to the biggest in non-Russian Burope, but 
larger than any other” ’ 

It was sought to justify dm step by the argument that 
Germany had fulfilled her treaty obhgations, while others had 
evaded the reciproary undertaken at Versailles, that she CQuId 
nor beexperrrd ro prartise umlareral iksainjaroentin perpetuity, 
and that as she, m contrast to odicR, had now discharged her 

* Survey, p 137 

* The Times, leader of it March 
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temporary obligation, it was her nght and duty to rearm forth- 
^ with. After thw crude attempt to conceal German umlaceral 
repudiation under counter-ch^cs of non-fulfilment, the Note 
closed on a more conahatory jone, by assuring the world that 
Germany had no desire to “fashion any offensive military 
instrument, but only, and exclusively , an mstrumcn t of defence ’ 
Next day the War Minister publicly expressed belief m “the 
possibdity of establishmg a new order m Europe by peaceful 
means*’, addmg that “Europe has become too small to be the 
battlefield of a second World War”.* Baron Neurath for his 
part took the line that the ex-Alhes had been the first to violate 
the Peace Treaty, and that the German deasion had cleared 
the air: “we shall now he talhmg tcahacs instead of phrases” 
Representative Bnash opimon was voiced by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, who refused to admit that “dilatory acuon” in 
disarmamenc could ever be pleaded as “justification for the 
unilateral breach of a treaty “You cannot build peace m 
Europe, if that is the mood of any great nation ’’ In the House 
of Commons he did not hesitate to call the situaoon m Europe 
“graver than at any time smee 1914”. 

Sir John Simon at once protested against action so contrary 
to “the general setdement freely negotiated” which was to 
have been the subject of discussion in Bcrlm and it was at 
once obvious that negotiations had been rendered infinitely 
more difiicult None the less, as neither Britain nor France 
was prepared to hold Germany 10 her word by force of arms 
(a fact as to which Germany had already formed a shrewd 
guess), It was very wisely dcaded that the British Foreign 
Secretary and his colleague in League affairs, Mr Eden, should 
pay their intended visit to Berlin, supplementmg it by visits 
to several Eastern capitals Their conversations wi^ Herr Hidcr 
had an entirely negative result He refused to consider an 
'fcaslem ’Pact, anii Thniivch hm 'hddare ^oi liute 'rhea t/t ‘ ‘ ■mucuA 
assistance” he insisted upon an army of 550,000 men, on air 
parity between. Bntam, France and Germany, and on a German 
fleet equal to 35 per cent of the Bnmh Navy He accepted 
* Survey, pp 142-3 
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supervision of armaments if limitation could fint be agreed 
upon but he declined to take any part in the League of Nanons, 
so long as Germany remamed “a country of mfenor right”. 
Mr Eden went on to Moscow, Warsaw and Prague but there 
was httle or nothing to show for the four visits, and the deadlock 
m Europe was complete Opinion in London was not reassured 
when It became known that the Fuhrer had given away to 
Sir John Simon — ^whether deliberately or imwittmgly is not 
clear — the fact that the German Air Force was at that moment 
equal, if not superior, to that of Bntam * In the light of this 
even the ostriches began co muse upon the value of German 
official assurances On the other hand German opmion appears 
to have been surprised and hurt ar finding that Sir John Simon, 
after visitmg Berlin, took a lead m proposing a vote of censure 
upon Germany 

The Conference of Stresa, held by the three Western Powers 
on 1 1-14 April 193 5 , and the extraordinary session of the League 
which immediately followed, only served to emphasise still 
further the helplessness of Europe The former ctmcised Ger- 
many’s “metliodofumlateraltcpudianon atamomentwhen 
steps were bemg taken co promote a freely agreed settlement 
of the question of armaments” and argued that this "had 
undermined pubhc confidence in the secunty of a peaceful 
order" wlulc the latter urged ‘‘measures to renaerthe Covenant 
more effective m the organisaaon of collccuvc secunty, and 
to define m particular the economic and financial measures 
which might be applied, should in the future a state, whcdicr 
a member of the League or not, endanger peace by die unilateral 
repudiation of its infcmanonal obligations". The farcical nature 
of these phrases only became obvious at a later date but what 
was already m the mmd of Mussolini may be gathered front 
one of his pcnodical anonymous articles m the Popolo d'Jtaha 
on the openmg day of Stresa, which after stressmg "the uide- 
asion ” of tAe Pbw ers and tAc "AVix ” of tAc LasretTi sxctuaoa, 
allttdcd to a practical Italian contribution towards guaranteeing 
the peace of Europe— namely, the mamrenance "unul the 
horuon has tliorouglily cleared, of a force of 600,000 men 
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perpetually under arms”, and the speedy mcrease of the Italian 
Navy and Air Force** The plam fact is that the Ducc was 
laughmg m his sleeve at Stresa and Geneva Italy endorsed the 
solemn phrases about unilateral repudiation, but meanwhile he 
was preparmg a similar coup on so grand and effeenve a scale 
that, he calculated, France and Britain would agam be left talkmg 
and theLeague wouldthereforenotfunction Already Germany 
and Italy, without having identical mtcrcsts m the ultimate 
position of Central Europe, foimd it increasmgly convement 
to take m each other’s washmg m the diplomatic field and 
each was able to serve the other’s mm by an attimde which 
acted as a strong deterrent to an^ coUcenve action There can 
be no doubt whatever that m the Ducc’s calculation the hesi- 
tating ammde of Bntain and France m face of Germany, and 
dticir fear of fresh comphcaaons, mereased die prospect of his 
“gettmg away wth” a colonial adventure 
Moreover, the imperfect character of their co-operation was 
rendered soil mote apparent by two mstances of separate 
acoon — Laval’scondusionoftheFranco-SovietPact (aMay), 
which lay quite outside the Bnosh conception of possible com- 
mitments and, far more flagrant, the conclusion of an Anglo- 
German Naval Convention, widiout previous consultation widi 
pans 

HITLER’S SPEECH OF zi MAY 193s 
Before, however, this latter step wa* taken, the Fuhrer had 
deUvered on zi May the most important of all his pronounce- 
ments on foreign pohey, which soil deserves the reader’s careful 
consideraaon The opening passages arc devoted to an cnorcly 
unconvmcmg claim that Germany "also” has a “democratic” 
constitution, a far more convmcmg cnucism of the short- 
sightedness of the statesmen who imposed economic impossi- 
bilities upon Germany, and a sketdi of the planned economy, 
b^&d on the destrucaon of trade umons and pohucal parties, 
on the control of prices and wages, by which the new Germany 
IS emanapatmg herself alike from "bourgeois jingoism” and 
* Survey, p 137 
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“Marxian internationalism** This brings him to a statement 
of racial theory which is, up to a point, definitely reassuring 
“National Socialism”, he declares, “dogmatically rejects the 
idea of national assimilation”, and regards “every war for the 
dommation of an alien people" as bound sooner or later to 
“change and weaken the victor mtcmally and eventually bring 
about his defeat” “In no future war will the naaonal states 
of Europe be able to achieve more than petty adjustments of 
national frontiers, of no consequence m compatisoa with the 
sacrifices made The blood shed on the European Contment 
m the last 300 years bears no proportion to the natural result 
or events In the end France has remamed France, Germany 
Germany, Poland Poland, and Italy Italy ” This doctrine fits 
m quite logically with Hidcr's chimerical behef m “punty of 
race”, but is not nccessanly mcompauble with the idea of 
conquermg a fresh patrimony m the Ease for the cramped 
German race of today— an idea to be achieved not by assinuJa- 
tion or conquest of another race, but by its ejccuon to make 
way foe the Germans 

Forgetong what hehadwnttenofthecovetedRussianborder- 
lands, he proclaims Naai Germany’s desire for peace, first from 
conviction, secondly because it realises “the simple, prmutne 
fact that no war wbuld be likely essenualiy to alter the distress 
m Europe” The assurance he had given to France at the time 
of die Saar plebisatc was, he contended, and nor without 
reason, a far greater contribution to peace “dian many a sig- 
namre under many apact” But peace must restnot on unilateral 
rights, but on general equahty and umvcrsal justice In con- 
siderable detail he tried to show that Germany had fulfilled 
her disarmament obbgaaons on a vast scale, until “in her 
completely defenceless and unarmed condi tion she w as inyrhing 
but a danger for the other states” “It was not Germany who 
broke a contractual obligation” the revival of conscription 
was *'ac{hci’tg dsc dtsn dtc ccsfacseam to Gccm&ay 
of equal right whicli threatens nobody but guarantees Germany 
secuncy ” Germany was “m any case not prepared to be treared 
for all ame as a second class nanon, or one with inferior rights » 
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After claiming that the final renunciation of Alsace-Lorraine 
and the Pohsh-Gcrman Pact were valuable conmbunons to 
European peace, he launched a frontal attack upon Bolshevism— » 
quotmg a long list of plots and outrages cngmecrcd from 
Moscow — and claimed that National Socialism had “saved 
Germany, and perhaps the rest of Europe, from the most 
fnghtful catastrophe of all ames”. He dcclmcd to enter any 
paa of mutual assistance with Soviet Russia and condemned 
such paas as m no way differing “from the old type of mihtary 
alliances” The Franco-Soviet “alliance” had introduced “an 
element oflcgal insecuncy into the Locarno Pact”. He therefore 
asked for “an authenne mtcrpretaoon” of the effects of the 
Pact upon Ixicamo obligations In passing he demed any desire 
to “annex Austria or conclude an ‘Anschluss’”, but hinted 
pretry plainly that “no regime not resting on public consent 
can connnue permanendy” 

In conclusion he summed up German pohey under thirteen 
points 

I In answer to the Geneva resolution of 17 April he 
contended that the Treaty had been violated not by Germany 
buc^by the Powers who had faded to disarm m their 
cum and she could not return to Geneva save on a basis 
of real cquahty, and after the Treaty, with its classificauon 
into victors and vanquished, had been separated from the 
Covenant 

II Germany was breaking away from the clauses of the 
Treaty which involved “a moral and matcnal discnmmanon” 
agamst her, but not those others which concern the mutual 
rdaaons of nations, such as the tcrntorial clauses 

ni Germany will sign no treaty “which seems to them 
mcapablc of fuIfUmcnr, but will scnipuloiisly maintain every treaty 
volimtanly signed \ and m partic^r all the obhgations of 
Ixjcamo In respecting the deimhtansed zone, she is making “a 
eonthbiition to the appeasement of Europe” 

IV Germany 1$ ready to share m a system of collective 
co-operauon, but must keep the way open for treaty revision, 
m accordance svith “the law ofpeipctuiJ evoluuoa” 
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V “The reconstruction of European collaboraaon cannot 
be achieved by imposing conditions unilaterally ” 

VI Germany is ready m prinaplc to conclude pacts ofnon- 
aggression with her neighbours, and to supplement them with 
provisions aimed at isolatmg die war-maker and locahsmg the 
area of war 

VII She is ready to add an Air Pact to the Locarno Treaty 

Vin She has announced die extent of the expansion of the 

new Defence Force, and “will m no circumstances depart from 
this” She accepts hmitaaon of armaments — the air, on 
a basis of parity with the Western Powers, on sea at a rate of 
3S per cent of the British Navy “For Germany this demand is 
jinal and ahlding ” She renounces naval nvalry and “recognises 
the overpowenng vital importance, and therefore justification 
of a dominating protccaon for the Bnmh Empire on sea” 
as for Germany on land, and desires to prevent “for all time” 
a repetition of the Anglo-German conflict 

IX She IS ready for a practical linutation of armaments, 
on the basis of the Geneva Red Cross Convention If bombing 
, could oncebe“brandedasan illegal barbarity, the construction of 
bombmg aeroplanes would soon be abandoned as superfluous” 

X, XI She is ready for hmitadon of aggressive wcapbns, 
especially heavy artillery and large tanks, and agam of the sue 
of warships, and also complete abobuon of submannes Such 
renunaation, he hmted, might make die new French fronner 
fortifications impregnable 

XII She favours steps to prevent the poisoning of public 
opinion “ by irresponsible elements orally or in writing through 
theatre and cinema” 

XIII She IS ready for “an mtcmaaonal agreement to 
prevent outside mtcrfcrcncc m the affairs of other states ”, and 
as a first step, for “a precise imemaaonal definiuon” of what 
IS meant by mtcrference 

He ended “by repeating our confosion of £ut}i in peaci” 
“■Whoever lights the torSi of war in Europe can wnsh for 
nothing but chaos” but he believed “not m the decline, but 
in the renaissance of the West” 
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Once more the' striking difference beuveen drastic action 
and conahatory phrases produced a certain diiente m pubhc 
opinion, espcasJly among the many who were scarchmg eagerly 
for any excuse for inaction Even Mr Baldwm, while admitting 
that he had been “completely wrong” in his estimate of future 
German air strength, and lurdly gomg beyond the cautious 
phrase that he saw “some light”, also confessed that he had 
tom up the peroration of his Commons speech With a ^vlse 
'caution, the Foreign Office on 24 March addressed to Bcrlm 
a number of questions mtended to eluadatc the many obscurities 
that lurked bchmd the Fuhrer’s eloquent phrases What, for 
instance, was soil necessary m order to establish that “truly 
jundical equahty of all the parties” without which Germany 
would not return to the League^ 

No wntten answer was ever vouchsafed, and the impression 
was thus left upon London that Berlin preferred the nver bank 
of eloquence to exploratory movements upon the rhin ice of 
fact But on one vitally important pomt Sir Enc Phipps did 
obtain satisfaction from, Baron Ncurath It was made clear 
that the unconditional undertaking to respect the still remaining 
clauses of Versailles did tncIuJe the elatises relating to the demilitarised 
zone * 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN NAVAL CONVENTION 
Meanwhile there were clear signs of a very dangerous ten- 
dency to regard the Continental position as irremediable, and 
hence to concentrate upon Bnosh mtercsts rather than upon 
British commitments The highly concrete form given by the 
Fuhrer to his eighth Pomt, fbllowmg upon a preliminary feeler 
durmg the Hitler-Simon convenaaons served as a bait to the 
Bnash Foreign Secretary, who had returned from Berlm with 
an empty basket Conversauons began m London early m 
June, and speedily resulted m an Anglo-German Naval Con- 
vention, by which Germany definitely accepted a ratio of 
35 100, to be appUed by cat^ones, and "not to be affected 


SWP 
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by the construction of other Powers” Tlus agreement was 
heralded as a rcahsac acceptance of the situation, and contrasted 
with, die “all or notliing” atanide of Pans in the military 
question due (or It may be, undue) stress was laid on the desire 
that the Convention should prove the first step to a world-wide 
naval agreement and the Fuhrer was (with justice) given full 
credit for his desire to avoid William II’s blunder of ahenatmg 
Britain as well as Russia All this was good enough for the 
readers of tlie D<ji/y Chit-Chat^ but it overlooked two vital 
criticisms, which swiftly forced themselves to the front The 
Convention had been concluded behind the back of France 
and Italy and though Mr Baldwin might deny “any deviation 
from wholehearted co-operation” wth the Stresa Powers, and 
pomt out that it m no way hurt their mrcrescs the fact remained 
that It was greeted with deep dismay m Pans and cynical anger 
in Rome Moreover, it knocked the bonom out of one of 
the main enuasms of Germany’s rreary repudiaaon for the 
very Government which condemned her for breaking the 
♦ mihtaryclausesofVersaillesnowconcluded within two months 
a separate bargam which involved a breach of the naval clauses 
of the same treaty If, then, it was a proof of our pracncal 
commonsense, it was also a proof of our mconsidcratc egotism 
Moreover, there were many who shook their heads over the 
news that the German Government, as an encouragement to 
discussions, had on 26 April notified London that it proposed 
assembling twelve submarines "manufactured during the previous 
mnter on the pattern of designs tvhtch had been drawn during the 
previous year" What, it was asked, was the use of signing any 
conventiOQ with a Government whidi employed such mechods ^ 

It was found necessary to despatch Mr £den to Paris and to 
Rome, to assuage the very prevalent and very natural fear that 
Britain was planning to abandon the whole coUecuve system 
and to add a bilateral Air Pact to a bilateral Sea Pact Small 
wonder shat nodihsfAdachiaveR'ansTandsiTds should 

have been confirmed in his new that Albion when not per- 
fidious IS profoundly stupid Fortunately it proved more 
possible to reassure Ac Frendi doubtless because the vital 
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necessity for France and Britain holding togcriier at all costs 
had already forced itself upon the meanest intelligence, south 
of the Channel: but the shock to M. Laval’s system was great, 
and it is probably not going too far if we assume that the whole 
incident expl^ns the reserved attitude adopted by France when 
Britain six months later became involved in acute conflict with 
Italy in the Mediterranean. The shadoivs of the Abyssinian 
crisis already hung over the landscape of Geneva and tlirew 
into high rehef the madness of those who were ready to play 
for their oivn hands, instead of always seeking the highest 
common factor of Anglo-French confidence and agreement. 
Meanwhile Bridsh neglect of French suscegnbilirics (and far 
more than mere susceptibihncs were at stake) encouraged both 
Rome and Berlin m a forivard policy, in the bchef that Anglo- 
French solidarity might very largely he discounted. 

SIR SAMUEL HOARE AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE 
The decision m favour of naval discussions had been Sir John t 
Simon’s last serious aa as Foreign Secretary* on 7 June, the day 4 ^ 
on which agreement was reached on all save the mere techmcal ’* 
details, the National Government was reconstructed under 
Mr Baldwin, and Sir John was succeeded by Sir Samuel Hoarc. 
The new Mimster found it advisable to inaugurate his term of 
office by a frank and comprehensive survey of foreign pohey, 
and at the outset argued that the Naval Pact was "m no sense 
a selfish agreement”: though it was recommended by British 
naval experts “as a safe agreement for the Bntish Empire”, it 
also greatly improved France’s naval posinon by comparison 
with the pre-war period. He went on to argue very convincmgly 
that peace was indivisible, cspcaally in the air, that Bntam, 
while avoidmg further commitments, could not be indifferent 
rn,‘"irhrx.an Eastern or a Danubian Pact, and that if these were, 
based on the principle of “non-aggression”, as was the French 
intention, they need not form a snimbhng-blocL to Germany 
ciffier. The rest of the specdi was an appeal on behalf of the 
Lea gui*, as the best instrument of collective security, pnin fing 
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out that the only alternative %vas a return to the oM system of 
alliances There could be no wedges driven between Bnram 
and France, with whom “we shared “a common theory and 
vast common mterests” and he had many conciliatory things 
to say of Italy, explanatory of the abortive Zeila offer, and 
dcprecatmg both hostility and any idea of sanctions 

By midsummer 1935 the Abyssinian question and Italy’s 
defiance of the League dominated thewhole European situation, 
and Germany was, as it were, able to sit back in her chair and 
watch with Schadenfreude the rapid disintegration of the Stresa 
front For the remainder of the year German efforts are con- 
centrated upon mremal consohdaaon and this took the form 
of feverish mihrary preparanons (rearmament bemg used to 
reduce unemployment), a further extension of the anti-Jewish 
campaign, the adoption of repressive measures against the 
Catholic Church and its orgamsanons, and not least of all, the 
initial steps cowards a planned economic autarky The Jews 
were formally excluded from full German citizenship, placed 
^ m an mfenot category and not allowed to marry "Ar^s” 
The Minister for Propaganda, Dr Goebbcls, struck the true 
note of Nazi culture m relation to the Jews Replying to the 
"worn-out phrase" that even the Jew was after all a human 
bemg and must be treated as such, he reminded his audience 
that "a flea is also an animal, but that does not make it by any 
means a pleasant animal” * Another notable feature of the 
new Germany was the destruction of that academic freedom 
which had once been her greatest pnde, and the removal from 
the Umversities of all who had a reputation for hbcral pnnaples 

Such negonations as took place during this crincal penod 
centred round the idea of an Air Pact, but no progress was made, 
because the French insisted upon bilateral arrangements inside 
the wider Pact, whereas the Gennans as strongly opposed the 
idea In a conversation between the British Ambassador and 
the Fuhrer on i 5 December 1935, a complete dead/ock was 

* in tins connecnon a refeience u necessary to Der Stirmer, the ann- 
Scmite reviov, eifed by the FtJircrs mamate fnmd. Heir Streicher, 
Gauleiter of Nuremberg This most be seen, to be believed ' 
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reached, the latter going so far as to say that “the Franco-Soviet 
‘imhar>’ alhance’, directed against Germany, rendered any 
Air Pact out of the question: for the bringing of Russia into 
the picture had completely upset the balance of power in 
Europe".* In January 1936, when the new Foreign Secretary 
Mr Eden pointed out that Germany had never taken tliis line 
till the conversation of 16 December, Baron Ncurath drew 
back a httic, and interpreted the Fiihrcr as meaning “that the 
Franco-Sowet Treaty had rendered an air limitation agreement 
impossible for the present, but that he was ready in principle 
to conclude an Air Pact between the Locarno Powers”.* It 
seems reasonable to suppose that Germany was not averse to 
dilato^ tactics during the winter of 193 5-6. for mcanwiulc the 
Abyssinian campaign was m full swnng, and even m Europe 
much must depend upon its success or failure, upon the efficacy 
of sanctions and upon the atntude of America towards them. 
German military opinion seems to have shared the scepticism 
of other military experts as to the speed with which Italy could 
overrun Abyssinia but the substitution of Badogbo for the , 
incompetent Dc Bono, the use of poison gas, and the extreme-' 
ineptitude of Abyssinian military strategy, combined to trans- 
form the situauon and m proportion as it became obvious 
that Italy would after all tnumph before sanctions became 
cffecavc, Germany’s attitude stificncd, and Hitler, realising his 
tactical advantage m a deeply divided Europe, prepared for 
a new coup de thddlre. 

The events of that autumn arc better treated in connection 
•with the Abyssinian question {infra. Chapter X) Here it will 
suffice to remmd the reader that Sir Samuel Hoare’s great 
Geneva speech of 1 1 September seemed to rally most of Europe 
behind Bntam as the champion of a pohey of sancuons, and that 
the resoundmg electoral victory won by the National Govern- 
ment under Mr Baldwin on 14 November was in no small 
measure due to the country’s sansfacnon at the lead thereby 
given in Europe. Correspondingly great was the general 
pubhe’s dismay at the Hoarc-Laval proposals of 8 December 

’ Survey for 1935, p 201. » ihJ p 
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and Its prompt and wrathful uprising Rarely m our history has 
there been a more striking, never a swifter, reacaon of opinion 
to erron in foreign pohey and if the full facts had been made 
known, not the Foreign Secretary, bur the Government as 
a whole, would have been overthrown within a few weeks of 
Its resounding victory But as this would have been contrary 
to the most vital mtercsts of the home situation, a scapegoat 
had to be found, and while strongly differing from Sir Samuel 
Hoarc’s proposed soluaon for the Abyssmian crisis, we may 
admire the gallantry wth which he assumed the scapegoat’s 
task 

German observers have not always been happy m their 
readmg of a British situation but this time their diagnosis 
was not far wrong the Coalition (like a famous predecessor 
on the eve of the Crimean War) proved to be not one of the 
strongest, but one of the weakest. Governments of modem 
times, wlule public opinion was more than usually iickle and 
wavering, for the excellent reason that the Government had 
for some years past paid hp service to Opmion as the master 
of Pohey, but stcadfasdy reframed from givmg it the necessary 
lead or the relevant information Moreover, the coolness which 
the Hoare-Laval mcident had generated between Pans and 
London seemed hkcly to condemn them both to inaction 
whereas the probable success of the French Left at the impending 
elecaons might well lead to a renewal of amity From the 
f German pomt of view the moment seemed ripe for acnon with 
> a prospect of impunity And meanwhile the high tension of 
the mtemal situation was shown by the resounding speech of 
Dr Goebbcls on January 1936, in which he declared that 
“we can do without butter, but not without guns”, and that 
“we must become a nation of martyrs, because we have certain 
tasks to fulfil in the world” In these phrases arc reflected the 
blended ideahsm and mfenonty complex which are so charac- 
tensne of the Nazi offiaal oudook. 
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GERMANY REPUDIATES LOCARNO 

On 7 March, then, the Fuhrer struck again, wtJi all his 
habitual suddenness and force. Speaking in the Reichstag, he 
announced Germany’s denunciation of the Locarno Treaty and 
the simultaneous reoccupanon of the demilitarised Rhineland 
zone by German troops. This action he tried to justify by the 
argument that the Franco-Soviet Pact was a violation of the 
Locarno agreement, which had “thereby lost its significance 
and pracncally ceased to be. Germany regards herself as no 
longer bound by this extinct Paa.” He treated as “indisputable” 
the view that the Pact was “direacd exclusively against Ger- 
many", that it contained obligauons far m excess of any 
commitments under the Covenant, that France "claims the 
right to decide at her osvn discretion who is the aggressor”, 
and might therefore “m practice, .act as though neither the 
Covenant nor the Locarno Pact were still vahd”. 

The speech itself alternated between pathos and abuse, between 
aggression and conciliation. Attacks upon "the unholy treaty” ' 
as "a fatal encumbrance for Europe”, and on the foreign press 
for Its obvious dcbght at Germany’s difficulties, were followed 
by a friendly rccogtuaon of Poland’s vital need for access to 
the sea, and by keen expressions of regret that his three years 
of endeavour to reach an understanding with France had not 
been crowTicd with success. He had made, he said, "a whole 
senes of proposals" wth a view to lessening tension — first, 
the hrmtation of the German army to 200,000 men, then to’’ 
300,000 men; then himtationofarms; then an Air Pact: thanks” 
to Bntish realism a naval ratio had been agreed upon, but on 
the French side the sole result of all these offers was “the 
introduction of the new Eastern European Asiatic factor mto 
the European balance of power”. Soviet Russia, he claimed, 
stood for World Revolution, and he had to reckon with the 
possibihty of the triumph of that philosophy m France also, 
in which ease Germany would find herself between two states 
controlled from a single headquarters m Moscow. “The intro- 
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duction into Central Europe of this mighty mihtary factor”, 
witli a peace footing of 1,350,000 men and the largest air force 
and tank force m the world, “destroys any real European 
balance of power, and makes defence impossible.” 

In order to lessen the cff<xc of repuiacion, he closed by 
aHirming his desire for an imdcrstanding with the "Westem 
nations, and declaring that “after three years I can regard the 
struggle for German cquahty as concluded today”, and that 
“we have no terntonal demands to make m Europe”. He then 
put forward seven suggestions for "a system of European 
secuncy”: 

I The cstabhslimcnr of “a bilateral demihtansed zone” by 
agreement between Germany, France and Belgium 

II A non-aggression Pact between the direc states, for 
twenty-five years, “to assure die mviolability and mtegnty of 
the frontiers m the West”. 

ni. Adhesion of Britain and Italy as guarantor Powers 

IV. Inclusion of Holland “in dm treaty system”, if it and 
other Powers approve 

V. Air Pact with the Western Powers 

VI. Non-aggtession Paces between Germany and her Eastern 
neighbours, “simdar to that concluded with Poland”. 

\1I. Germany, having “eliminated” the chief reason for 
her withdrawal, “is prepared to re-enter the League of Nations, 
but expects” the problem of colomal equahty of rights, as 
well as of the separaaon of the Covenant from its Versades 
fTreaty base “to be clarified in the course of friendly negotia- 
tions”. 

This skilful attempt to divide Western opinion at a moment 
when strong action was more than usually difficult was supple- 
mented by formal assurances to dieBnOsh and French Ambas- 
sadors m Berlm, that the occupation was merely ‘ ‘ symbolical ’ ’ — 
a patent design to gam time, whose insincerity was speedily 
proved 6y the thoroughness of* remihtansaaon and ffonaer 
fbraficaaon Equally specious was dieofier to establish a double 
demilitarised zone along bodi sides of the Franco-German and 
Fnmco-Bclgian fronaers, for dus was glarmgly inacccptablc 
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to the French, N\ho m that case ‘'v,ould have to scrap the chain 
of fortresses on which they had spent jQis 000,000 in the last 
few -jears and rchuild‘thcm further back” * Indeed, from tlie 
purcl) strategic standpoint, successful rcoccupanon meant for 
German) the double gain of “making herself imprctmable 
in the west and of achieving her maximum offensive power in 
the west also” “ 

The advantages which German) stood to gam were enor- 
mous the onl) real question was whether the other side, 
realismg this, would be forced to intervene We know now 
that the Rcichswehr considered the nsk to be too great, and 
therefore ad\Tsed against the eoup, and tliat it had been arranged 
that if the French mobilised or marched m, the “symbohe^” 

troops w ere at once to withdraw agam beyond the Rhmc 

m which case the latent conflia m Hidcr’s entourage might 
ha\ e come suddenly to a head and produced dangerous pohncal 
teactioru But events proved the \vildcr spints nght, and hence, 
for some time to come, the influence of the Reichswchr over 
the Fuhrer was considerably weakened, the more so as its 
chiefs were also proved wrong m the Abyssinian campaign 

In two directions thq Fuhrefs strategy was brilliantly suc- 
cessful The bait of German re-entry mto the League bewildered 
senamentai British opinion which, after demanding the utter- 
most farthmg from Italy, was lUogically ready to condone um- 
latcral acnon on the part of Germany Obviously those French 
ennes who drew this contrast were forgettmg that Germany’s 
action at Its wont, related to German not foreign tcmtory.l 
and that her acnon was not an open war of conquest lile 
Italy’s But the decisive fact remamed that m the two crises 
of December 1935 and of March 1936 French opimon grew 
cold whenever British opimon gtew hot and vice versa 

Secondly, a moment had been selected for acnon when the 
League was wellmgh paralysed The Council now had to 
deadc whether a breach of Articles XLII and XLIII of Versailles 
and of Article n of Locarno had occurred and as unanimity 

’ Daily Telegraph Inder of pAlardi i!)3<S 

* Manthesln Guard an ImpIicsoonsci^Hidcr $ Move 9 March 1936 
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was required, Italy’s position was a strong one If the Com- 
mittee of Thirteen, then on the point of considering the replies 
of Italy and Abyssinia to the proposal for negoaation, were 
not to play weakly for time, but to take a strong line in 
accordance with the obvious facts of Italy's design of complete 
conquest, Italy had it in her power to prevent any decision 
on the part of the Locarno Powers Germany, then by her 
action had done Italy a great service, and had forestalled the 
danger of Bntain, in return for French support of oil sanctions 
agamst Italy, comnuttmg herself to sancnons against Germany 
m the event of action m the Rhineland It should be im- 
neccssary to labour still further the essential mtcrconnection 
of Abyssinia and the Rhineland 
Despite the disconcerting outbreak of sennmentahsm m cer- 
tam sections of the press (super-pacifists joining hands with the 
declared sympathisers with Fascum Power Pohtics and British 
isoUtiomsm), ic was at once clear to all thmkmg people that 
a position of extreme gcavi^ had arisen to which the late Mr 
Lowes Dickinson’s phrase “The European Anarchy” might 
be applied with mfimtely greater reason than to the pre-war 
period of rival aUiances m which at least treaties were scrupu- 
lously observed Germany had now become, more than ever 
before, a law unco herself For she had now tom up, not only 
a treaty which she had repeatedly denounced and wluch the 
world was slowly growing accustomed to regard as riddled 
and only partially valid, but also a treaty which {by her own 
i admission) had been freely negotiated — Locarno — and m which 
the Rhineland zone provisions had been included at Germany’s 
express wish, and whose scrupulous observance Herr Hitler 
himself, only ten months earher, had gone out of his way to 
promise On that occasion, indeed {21 May 1935), he had 
boasted of German observance of the demilitarised zone “as 
a contnbuQon towards the appeasement of Europe” In his 
Bcrlm conversation with Mr Eden m April 1935 the Fuhrer 
had drawn a dear distincoon between Versailles and Locarno, 
the latter being “freely signed”. 
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HITLER AND THE EASTERN PACTS 

Morco\cr, his argument that the FreneJj and Czechoslovak 
Pactl^vlth Sonet Russia v. ere vioUnons ofLocimo and there- 
fore justified Germany’s unilateral repudiation of the Treaty 
was entirely inadmissible In the first place, the speech by 
^hich he himself reaffirmed Locarno was deliv ered three weeks 
after the signature of the Franco-Soviet Pact, so the latter could 
not be the sole reason for his changed attitude m March 1936 
and though he had expressed Ins disapproval of the Pact m 
his talk wth Mr Eden, it had not then occurred to him to 
denounce it as mcompanblc with Locarno Secondly, if Ger- 
many held that Locarno was in danger of violation, she should 
have consulted the other signatones, instead of taking unilateral 
action, and if this led to nothing, she should have applied to the 
Hague Court as the competent body to dende whether the 
Soviet Pacts were indeed incompatible s\ ith Locarno That she 
did not take this coune was ^ the more flagrant, because 
Arnclc III of Locarno provided for a reference of doubtful 
points to "judiaal decision”, and because France was at all 
times ready to refit nval interpretations to the Hague Court, 
and m the event of its nilmg that modifications were necessary 
to bring the Pacts mto line with obligations under the Covenant, 
was also ready to comply Indeed, the knowledge that Germany 
was opposed to the Pact had led the French Government to 
submit Its text to imnuce examination by many enunent mter- j 
national lawyers, in order that they might ensure its perfict 
Icgahty and “companbihty” Moreover, the French Premier, ' 
M Sarraut, speaking on the wireless, was able to refute the 
Fuhrer’s charge of French irresponsivencss to German overtures 
France hadm November 1935 urged the conclusion ofa Western 
Air Pact, but Germany had declined to discuss while the 
Abyssinian war was in progress On 21 February 1936 Hitler 
had given an interview to Paris-Mtdi, and the French Govern- 
ment had mstantly mstructed its Ambassador to call upon lum 
with a view to discussmg the basis of ftanco-Gcrman friendship. 
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but at Hitler’s own speaal request dus fact was not made public 
M Sarraut reaffirmed the readmess of France to submit the 
question to arbitration, but refused to accept s.fait accompli 
as a subsntufe for international law “We declare to Herr Hitler 
solemnly, that we have never wished, and never shall wish, 
to assail the hberty and honour of the German People ” French 
pubhc opimon, already affi-onted by Hitler’s open assumption 
that France might become a mere annexe ofMosco w, concluded 
chat Germany's real aim was to malce herself impc^nabh m 
the West before proceeding to put into effect her new Eastern 
pohey 

The offiaal British attitude was voiced m the House of 
Commons by Mr Eden, wlien he condemned “the umlateral 
repudiation of a treaty freely negotiated and freely signed” 
and declared that “it strikes a severe blow at that pnnaple of 
sanctity of treanes which underlies the whole structure of intcr- 
naaonal relaaons”, while Mr Baldwin spoke of “a new and 
disturbing factor m the mtcmanonal situauon”, “a flagrant 
breach" and “an unfortunate and indefensible action” It was 
also made clear, amid general approval, that m the event of 
“any actual attack upon France or Belgium which would 
constitute a violation of Article II of Locarno”, Bnram would, 
“notwiihstandmg the German repudiation”, regard herself “as 
m honour bound to come to the assistance of the country 
attacked" On the other hand, the Government “uould 
examine the new German proposals clcar-sightcdly and ohjec- 

avely, withaviewrofinthngoufrowhafcxtentthcyreprcicnrcd 

a means by wluch die shaken structure of peace could again be 
strengdicncd” It is pertinent to add that from tsvo opposite 
angles Sir Austen Chambctlam and Dr Dalton insisted that such 
exarmnanon must include a spcaal regard for the mdcpendcncc 
of Austria 
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FRANCE AND BRITAIN IN ALLIANCE 
In cfFea, then, the two Western Governments, while in- 
dignantly protestmg, and dnven to ask. whether under sucli 
* circumstances any treaty concluded with Germany could have 
any \ aluc whatsoever, were not prepared to take military action, 
and thus left Germany m the posmon of beatus posstdens on the 
Rhme At the same time, however, the sudden stress of events 
had converted, almost in a day, the Locarno Pact mto a triple 
defensive alhance between Bntain, France and Belgium, and 
brought home to British opimon m unanswerable form the 
assertion of Mr Baldwm diat “defensive requirements and 
foreign pohey arc so closely mtcr-rclated that one cannot be 
considered apart from the other”, and that other assertion of 
Sir Samuel Hoarc that German rearmament had become “the 
central factor m the European problem” and “the central 
problem of our defensive programme” (9 March 1956) On 
the other hand it was abundimdy clear that neither Bntain 
nor France, with the Italian sanctions crisis on their hands, was 
ready for actual war on the Rhineland issue and, m a word, 
that there was no one to call Hitler's bluff In June 1934 be 
had proclaimed himself “for twenty-four hours the Supreme 
Court of the German people”, without appeal m March 1936 
he advanced an exactly similar daim for decisions m the mter- 
national sphere On 14 March m Munich he declared that 
“God's voice is the people's voice”, and that the German 
people “would not tolerate being sent from one mtemational 
law court to another” He remamed “mdiffcrent to threats, 
compliments and slurs I go my way with the assurance of 
a soumambuhst, the way which Providence has sent me ” “If 
I have done wrongly, then I shall ask God Almighty to strike 
me down Here spoke the fananc and the fatahst, but also 
■die despot who ofimno desact “N* Tadft.’wmk'i”, 

he declared three days later, 'can deflect Germany from her 
purpose. She recognises only one supreme authority — the 
* 12 March, at Eaibnihe. 
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naoon itself” A week earlier Dr Goebbels had already an- 
nounced that “the world must accept the Fuhrer’s proposals* 
there is no other solution”. 

During March and April ^erc were constant discussions 
between London and Pans, but no exit from the deadlock was 
found The British Government stood pledged to consider 
“with an open mind” the German counter-proposals its own 
avowed aims being “to mamcam peace, to strengthen the 
League, and to uphold the sanctity of Treaties”. But it had no 
answer to the French contention that to destroy the principle 
of supra-national arbitraaon was to cut at the very roots of 
the League and of collective sccunty. In M. Sarraut’s phrase, 
the sole alternative was “a resolute return to military alliances, 
rearmament and, we must adnuc, to war launched by the 
scrongesfacchemosf/avoufaWemomenf". Hider might repeat 
the ghb phrase of “ a real and actual pacification of Burope for 
the next nventy-five yean”, but how could this be achieved 
without effective guarantees agamsi unilateral breach of treaty? 
The uolanomsts might urge leaving France to her “unreason” 
and playmg a lone Hand ui Europe and the world but at long 
last It ivas becoming clear, even fo the most limited intclhgence, 
that m that event it was Bntam who would, m the changed 
arcumstanccs of acnal warfare and the new Mediterranean 




strategy, be the most vulnerable of Powers — m other words, 
that Britain stands as much m need of French co-operauon as 
France of British, and that the result of our refusal must sooner 
or later, but quite inevitably, be the formation of a Conuncntal 
Bloc against Bntam The situation that preceded the Entente 
Cordialc of 1904 was repeating itself, m a modified form. 

Such considerations doubtless loomed m the background of 
the spcaal session of the League Counol held m London on 
14 March, which found Germany to has e eoniniittcd a breach 
of VcjsajJJfsand XoeamO/ and of the rranco-Brjiish discussions 
which contmued dunng April Meanwhile Herr Hitler had 
burned lus boats, ordered a general election, and dehscred 
a senes of impassioned speeches which, bchmd the screen of 
pacific professions and a desire for general rcconnlianon, refused 
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all idea of arbitration (on the ground that the Hague Court was 
only competent to judge thelcgal, but not the pohucal, aspcCT of 
the Soviet Pact dispute), refused any postponement ofRhmcland 
fortification, and refused even the gesture of temporary and 
partial withdrawal, pending further negotiations, for which 
MrEdenhadappealed * ThewKphadgrcatlyrcvivedconfidcnce 
m the Fuhrer, ^ter a wmter of economic discontents, and the 
electoral campaign ended m a per cent vote in his favour — 
no alternative bemg provided, or being at tint moment even 
possible His position was further strengthened by the dubious 
attitude of Italy, who declined to assoaate herself with the 
results of the Five Power Naval Conference, and above all by 
the extraordinarily maladroit proposal of the Locarno Powers 
that as a temporary measure a mixed force, including Italians, 
should be sent in to the Rhineland This was not merely repulsive 
to German sentiment m its mood of exaggerated attachment 
to national sovereignty, but also equally to British opinion, 
which felt It to be nothing short of an msult to suggest that the 
treaty-breakers par exceUenee should be entrusted with the 
posmon of warders on the Rhine The suggesnon was of course 
stillborn alarm blinded the French to the cogency of the British 
» view that the crime of Germany in rcoccupying her o\vn terri- 
tory m defiance of certain solemn and specific pledges was still 
as nothing to the crime of Italy m tilting against the whole 
fabnc of international law and obhgation, for the sake of a war 
of naked aggression and conquest The Ttnies of ao March was 
right in arguing that despite the enormity of the German 
default and the shock thus admimstcred to general confidence ^ 
m Europe, Hitler’s offer “has substance and offers a way back 
to action and teahty It is this which gives somethmg much 
deeper than dialecocal strength to the German case and promises 
a new foundation to the law of Europe and its observance ’’ 

If, however, London adopted a more neganve attitude than 
Pans m the whole Rhindand affair, it did not flmch from paymg 
* Hie Dai// Telegraph oeiSMaahtamme^ up tbewhohsiauaonia^c 
ntle of IB leader Germany s Reply m Form an Acceptance in Fact a 
Refusal 
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the necessary pnce for holding back Pans from drastic action 
• Mr Eden’s speedi of 26 March was one of the most reahsnc 
dehvered m recent years by a Bntish Foreign Secretary He 
made abundantly clear whar is far too often overlooked in 
pubhc controversy — that after the War the French were mduccd 
to recede from their original demand for a separanon of the 
Rhineland from Germany by three promises (i) a fifteen years’ 
occupation of the zone, whidi they and we renounced m 1930. 
(2) permanent demihtansacion, and (3) a British and American 
guarantee of security, which was "never forthcommg” and 
that the inclusion of the Rhmdand clauses in Locarno was not 
due to French and Belgian clamour, but to the express demand 
of Germany herself These factors made all talk of a “Diktat 
entirely irrelevant to the question atissue Moreover, Germany’s 
assumption of the right to repudiate because of the Franco- 
Soviet Pact entirely ignored the position of Belgium, who bad 
signed no such Pact, but who was vitally afiected by the change 
Mr Eden hit straight at the defeatists and isolanonists when 
he termnded Parhament that “we are not arbiters m this 
busmess We are guarantors of this Treaty, and as such have 
certain very defimte commitments I am not prepared to 
be the first Bntish Foragn Secretary to go back on a Bnosh 
signature ’’ He then defended the Government’s decision to 
engage upon staff conversaoons with France and Belgium, it 
being obvious that without some such techmeal preparaaon 
we should not be m a position to fulfil our obligations m case 
of need He drew the necessary distinction between the con- 
versations now undertaken and the much-canvassed mihtar) 
talks between 1905 and 1914 His statement that as we had no 
pohneal commitments before 1914 the staff calks "mcvitably 
entailed a pohucal commitment*’, chated a fc%v cries m the 
House that clearly refleaed the divergence of opinion sfiU 
prevailing m a famous pre-war controversy He %va$ therefore 
wise to concentrate upon the current issue, pointing out that 
whether the fear of commitmcnc m the prc-tv'ar siaucion was 
justified or not, “it cannot ansc on the present occasion, because 
our obhgations arc dearly set out by treaty already, and tlic 
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only qucsaon that can be at issue is whether or not you arc 
prepared to make arrangements to carry out these obhgaaons, 
should the need arise”. Stated m this form, his argument was 
unanswerable, c\cn without its cogent appeal to hisrory to 
prove that ‘‘we have never been able to dissociate oursaves 
from events in the Low Countries”. He tmght have added that 
those who objected to these staff talks m their new form had 
cither not thought out their imphcations, or were m effect 
advocatmg a coune which would render our obhgations totally 
worthless The rest of his speech was an eloquent summary of 
the danger of the European situation and of the Government’s 
constant desire for “the appeasement of Europe as a whole”, 
closing with a summons to the country not merely to feel, but 
“to think deeply also” 


THE GERMAN PEACE PLAN 
The great Rhineland crisis, sprmgmg full-grown as a broad 
nvet from a limestone hill, was ere long desnned to lose itself 
in the sandy wastes of Abyssinia The period of acute contro- 
versy and of aaivc danger may be said to have ended with the 
German Note of 1 April 1936 It opened with a long and 
argumentative statement, intended to prove that the Rhmeland 
rcstncaons were a breach of both armistice and peace treaty, 
and the Soviet Pacts an mvahdauon of Locarno, it went on to 
challenge the competence of the Hague Court to judge “the 
pohucal aspects” of the conflict, all the more so as the League 
Couned had “already taken a decision prejudiang the legal 
judgment of the question” It then asked the rhetorical question 
whether “European diplomacy” aimed at stereotyping the 
division of Europe mto “honourable and dishonourable, free 
and unfrec nations”, or at “achieving at all costs a really 
constructive state of affairs”, and vnth a view to promoting 
the latter course, submitted a “Peace Plan” under mneteen 
heads The German Govemment suggested that m order to 
calm existmg tension four months should be allowed to elapse 
before actual negotiauons opened, and promised during this 

swp 17 
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realist and saw, the fundamental difficulty of reachmg any stable 
result wih a country whose pobey rests upon shock tactics, 
unilateral action, the arbitrary right to rcpuchate treaty obhga- 
tions (voluntary no less than compulsory) and an absolute claim 
to be the sole judge as to the ments of the case. Moreover, it 
was by now becoming more and more obvious that what 
Germany wanted was not cquahty but predominance, that her 
objccQon to the Soviet Pact rested not on fear of jomt Franco- 
Russian aggression, but on a desire to eliminate Russia from 
European pohucs, m which a rearmed Germany would 
automatically place France (and even a Franco-Bntish alhance) 
on the defensive. It was also only too obvious that while 
Germany’s new rulers were rousmg home opinion by dc- 
nounai^ the refusal of other states to disarm, the balance m 
Europe had already been dangerously deflected by Britain’s 
prodigious de clin e m armament, and that while her rising 
generation was being brought up on pacifist League pnnaples, 
die Empire was rapidly sinking to the rank of a second-rate 
Power. So long as Germany’s just grievances under the Peace 
Treaty occupied the foreground of the picture, her ulterior 
*uns could he overlooked buc with the mtroducuon of con- 
scnpcion and the fomficaaon of the Rhmeland (to be followed, 
as soon as the impotence of Europe was clearly established, by 
the rcstorauon of two years’ military service), it was no longer 
possible to Ignore the fact that her real aim was ovcrwhclmmg 
nulitary supenonty To the sceptics or innocents who failed to 
detect the disparity between Germany’s professions and her 
practice, the profound alarm of all her small neighbours, south, 
West, north and east, was a suffiaent answer 

It was m this atmosphere that on 7 May 1936 a number of 
mqmnes were officially addressed by London to Berlin, mtended 
to elucidate certain obscure points in the German memor a nda 
of 7 and 24 March and i April, as an essential preliminary to 
general negotiations The Gennan Government affected to he 
hurt at the contents of the qucsaonnairc, and a secaon of British 
opmion played mto their hmds by cnncismg the “tacdcssness” 
of Its own Government but what really annoyed Berlin was 

17-3 
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that the quesaonnaire was at once made public, thus revealing 
to all who could still “hear and understand” the extreme lack 
of preasion which lay behind the sympathetic phrases of the 
onginal German proposals. That this is the correct version, of 
Berlin’s amtude is confirmed by the fact that from that day to 
this no precise answer to these questions has ever been vouch- 
safed That this was partly due to the ignominious position of 
Bntam after the collapse of its Abyssmian and Genevan policy 
hardly needs to he added Events had placed the Fuhrer in 
a strong strategic posioon He had defiw Europe with im- 
punity he had regained to the full bis presume athome* he had 
enunciated aprogramme vague enough towinfloatmg opimon 
to his side, yet too vague to form a basis of discussion* and he 
now for the first nme had the prospect of ending Germany’s 
isolation by an alliance widi the other treaty-brcaJung Power. 

UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 

Without examining in detail an mqmry that Jed nowhere, 

It is cssennal that the reader should take note of certain funda- 
mental questions which have remained unanswered 

(i) The German Government had drawn a distmction 
between treaties that were bmduig and such as it might be 
possible to conclude m the future Did Germany regard her- 
self as now at last in a position to conclude “genuine rreaucs"? 
For otherwise negoaations for “a bmdmg treat)* would be 
useless”. 

(a) "What view did Germany take of “the contmued main- 
tenance m force of the remaining operanve clauses of the Treaty 
of Vcnaillcs”^ 

(3) “Has a point been readied at which Germany can signify 
that she rccocmscs and mtends to respect the cxistmg political 
and tcrntonal status of Europe, except m $0 far as this might be 
subsequently modified by free negotiation and agreement? 
This question, though mcamngicss to the man m the street, 
really raised the whole theor) of Vcllslum upon whidi the 
exponents of Nanonal Soaalism were engaged m constructing 
a right of interference by the Rnch m dl countnes inhabited 
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by men of German race — m other words, throughout the whole 
East of Europe 

(4) Was Germany ready to “accompany an Air Pact by 
a regional agreement for the limitation of air strength”’ This 
quesnon rested on the apparent contradiction between Herr 
Hitler’s Reichstag speech of 21 May 1935 and his communication 
to the British Ambassador m the following December. 

(5) Was Germany, m proposmg pacts of non-aggression 
with “the States on Germany’s S E andN E. frontiers” (which 
in a stnet gcograplucal sense meant Austna, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Lithuania) ready “to interpret these words so as 
to cover at least also the Soviet Umon, Latvia and Estonia, 
as well as the states actually connguous to Germany”’ And 
would she define the distmcnon benveen “non-aggression” 
and “non-mtcrferencc m the affairs of other States’ ’ 

(6) Would Germany define the phrase “the separauon of 
the ^venanc from its basu m the Treaty of Versailles setting”? 

It could not, and cannot, be denied that until hght is thrown 
on these fundamental pouits no general settlement was possible 
Yet the German Government and its chief have to this day 
dehbetatcly refrained from giving any answer This attitude 
inevitably gave nsc to very adverse comment, not merely m 
Pans, but in London, and indeed to a growing doubt “as to 
whether Hitler wants to negotiate”, and whether the Peace 
Plan was not “drafted merely to soften the shock which the 
reoccupation of the Rhmeland gave, and perhaps to gam time 
while Germany completed her rearmament programme”? 
Close observers noted on the one hand Germany’s ‘ disinclma- 
non to accept a onc-Power standard m the air” and on the 
ofiicr hand the impossibihty of Britam fulfilhng her obhganons 
under a Western Air Pact, if she were "ucd down to permanent 
infenonty m the air to one of two possible aggressors” * The 
comments of the inspired German press — the party organ 
Volkiscke Beobaebter described the questionnaire as “a piece of 
cat-burglary”, while the once Liberal FranlfuTier Zeitung dis- 
missed It as “not even honourable” because it raised “questions 

* Diplomatic Correspondent Ac Mandiester Gtutrdian, 9 June 1936 
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of a fundamental ethical nature which cannot be answered 
by formal statements, but only by deeds” — this and much else 
showed that Nazi Germany had no use for a discussion of ethics 
or morals, but preferred the sphere of Power Politics 
Germany’s oimnous silence was a prime factor m the hunu- 
hatmg process of admission that the existing machmery of the 
League had failed, and that the policy of collective security, 
“as an attracnvc alternative to the old system of aUiances and 
the balance of power”, had “faded to prevent war, faded to 
scop war, faded to save the victim of aggression” ^ These 
admissions were followed up by Mr Eden’s statement m the 
House, that the future of the League was the dommant issue 
in Europe, and that “the colJaboraaon of Germany js indis- 
pensable to the peace of Europe” * but behind all the recrimma- 
aons of debate there was slowly emergmg the brutal fact that 
though Bntam was not prepared to embark upon war over the 
Abyssinian question, she was for that very reason forced to 
choose between rearmament upon a gigantic scale and complere 
abdication of her posiaon as a world Power, with all that this 
would mvolvc for her Dominions and Colonies 
Two ocher monves serve to explain the unresponsive atomde 
of Germany That she interpreted the failure of sancuons as 
a sign of the impending collapse of the whole Genevan system 
was suggested by her open encouragement of the Danag Nazis 
m lawless defiance of the League at home and vulgar impudence 
at Geneva iKclf^ That she regarded the electoral victory of 
M Blum and the Popular Front as a further weakening of the 
democratic Powers, was broadly hmted by the Deputy Leader 
Herr Hess on 7 June, when he declared diat France was now 
virtually “aBolshcvistcounCry ” * Thatshcwasbentonsolving 

* Mr ChamberUm, at the spooCiub ,io June 1935 
> iSJune 

3 This was tbe famous occasion when Captain Grciser the fine flower of 
Danzig Nazism put out bis toi^ue and cocked a snook at tbe League 
Cbuncif (5 Jufyl 

* On 29 November Herr Hess argued that the Russian people had been 
forced by the Terror of a Jewish cliqiie into the Bolshevik straitjacket 
This crude nonsense could be mulopIiM tenfold from the pronouacemena 
of all tbe leadmg Nazis As it is impossible to suppose that they arc so ill- 
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all quesaoni of external policy»on a stnctly bilateral, rather 
than an mtcmaaonal, basis, was shown by the conclusion of 
an Austro-Gcrman Agreement (ii July), by whicli the Reich 
recognised Austria’s full sovereignty , and Austna declared her 
policy’ to rest upon the fact “that she rccogmses herself as a 
German state”, while botli were to abstam from mtetfereneem 
each other’s mtcmal affairs This action seemed to substantiate a 
passmg reference of the Fuhrer, m aspccch of i May, to “foreign 
hes ’ about a possible attack on Austria or Czechoslovakia. 

GERMAN MILITARY SERVICE 
Fmally, on 24 August 1936, an abrupt end was put to negotia- 
tions on the basis of the quesaonnaire, by the Fuhrer’s decree 
(which, be it noted, revoked that of 22 May 1935) raismg the 
penod of German military service to two years The announce- 
ment was given to the German pubhc behind a vast smoke 
screen of press denunaauon of Bolshevik nuhtarism, against 
which German rearmament was the mam bulwark, and of 
France for rejectmg German overtures for the sake of a Russian 
alhance The openly avowed aim of this campaign was to divide 
Europe mto tivo camps, or, m effect, by cxcludmg Russia 
from Europe, to secure to Germany the leadership of an ana- 
Bolshcvik front, and by dcpnvmg France of the Russian alliance, 
to force her Eastern allies m their turn to transfer their allegiance 
from Paris to Berlm, and thus reduce the Western democraaes 
to a precarious defensive It was frankly argued that Germany 
was sufficiently advanced m her programme of rearmament 
to be able to discuss linutanon, on condition that France and 
Czechoslovakia abandoned their pacts with Russia Moscow, 
who was plottmg "the most Impcmhst war in history”, must be 
"driven out of European affairs” altogether * At the Nazi rally 
in Nuremberg further jircosion was ^ivcn to the campaijm 
informed as to believe tbe tbeory diat Bolshevum and Judaism arc idenacal 
■we arc dnven to condude diat it is soil regarded as a good means of 
mobdismg the masses against die Jewish scapegoat and perhaps also of 
keeping ahve the Fuhrer s pathological obsession 

* Deiitscfu All^cmeine Zeitut^, 31 Augnsi, Nationalsettung (Gonngs 
organ) 4 September 
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m the prodamation announang a Gennan Four Ytfir Plan 
(imitation is the sincerest form of flattery), Moscow was de- 
nounced as “an intemaaonal Jewish revolutionary centre” 
and the Fuhrer himself, perhaps prompted by his Jew-baiting 
fnend Juhus'Streicher, committed himself to the assertion that 
“98 per cent of the leaders of the Bolshevik Revolution are 
Jews” and that even m Spam the leaders of anarchy were Jews 
Reverting to one of the most doubtfiil theories of Mem Kampf, 
he attacked European democracy as “the forerunner of anarchy 
No nation was ever created by democracy and all the great 
empires were destroyed by it *’ After similar anti-Scnutc 
Grades from his press lieutenant Dr Goebbcis,* the Congress 
closed on a still more frantic note of the Fuhrer himself, refusing 
all negotiation or discussion widi the Bolshevik murderers, 
conspirators, robbers and destroyers, and treatmg “Popular 
Fronts” or “similarly disguised Coabtion Governments” as 
mere screens behmd wluch Bolshevism could advance, until 
Europe relapsed into “a sea of blood and grief” Nor was this 
a mere passing mood for on 8 November at Munich he spoke 
of the Red drums beating m Europe and of the possibihty that 
Germany might have to defend European cmlisaaon against 
the danger from the East This was why “for a year and a half 
Germany has been forging weapons night and day” ^ 

By this tune it had been reluctantly driven home to all save 
the few incomgible isolationists and advocates of “peace at 
any pnee”, that Nan Germany refused to be bound, not merely 
by her signature to treaties, whether imposed or volunranly 
accepted, but even by her osvn most recent decisions for the 
new consenpaon decree was a flagrant departure from tlic 
mihcary programme proclaimed as a definitive only a )car 
before ’ It was also clear tliat the Four Year Plan, though 

* joScftemhcc “Thenanbetto Aiuht thit thejewt are the fouB^en 
ofDoljlievism ic was propagacedby dicjcwi wih the object of destroying 
the aviliicd people of Europe and setting up intcmitionalJci«jh domina- 
tion over them ’ 

* In addinon to the '‘maximum’* of 36 divuions there were now to be 
3 new armoured division^ as a nucleus for S more at an early date 
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ostensibly economic, was completely dominated by military 
considerations, its aim bemg to provide Germany with those 
reserves of raw matenal without which a war can no longer 
be waged wnth safety, and to impose upon the whole nation 
those restncuons without which Ae pace of armament would 
have to be greatly relaxed Enhghtening comment was soon 
provided by Colonel Thomas, head of the Economic Staff 
of the German "War Ministry, m the organ of the Ruhr heavy 
industry “The Four Year Plan is a result of our diought along 
the Imes of war economy, and is meant to bring us what other 
states have m their countries, and what every country needs 
m order to hold its own m the world ”* Early m 1937 the same 
authority pomted out publicly that die Great War had been 
lost because Germany overestimated her economic resources 
it had already been lost, he added, m the winter of 1916-17 
This was why the German amueshad to penetrate Roumania and 
Ukraine, m order to provide something even family resemblmg 
an orgamsed food supply * The obvious mferenee is that the 
Four Year Plan of Genei^ Gormg (see mjra, p 276) was above 
all aimed at preventmg a similar situation m the next war 
If proofs were soil lackmg as to the hanh rcahnes of the 
European situation — m Mr Duff Cooper’s phrase, “the gravest 
smee 1914.“ — they were provided by the acuotiofall Germany’s 
smaller neighbours (Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Lithuania — the last of these with 
a very guilty conscience) m hastily strengthenmg thar armed 
forces and defences In Bniain too, at long last, the absolute 
necessity of vast rearmament was reluctantly faced and a senes 
of debates and speeches dunng the ivinter of 1936-7 showed 
a firm resolve to make good the amc lag which Mr Baldwm 
admitted as a real handicap of democracy as against a dictator 3 
The dictator could reverse his pohey m a mght, but a democracy 
had to be educated and convinced of the right of a cause 


* DfttUfhe 17 December 1916 OC Bulletin vol xm. 

No 14 (9 January 1937) 

> Franlftrler Zeituig of 10 February 1937 
1 At Glasgow, 18 November 1936 
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MR EDEN ON BRITISH POLICY 

On 24 November Mr Eden, following his chiefs line, gave 
an equally plain rejus to those who seek “to divide the world 
into democraaes and dictatorships”, while insisting — in the 
true tradition of all his predecessors since Castlereagh and 
Canning — that it was “nathcc necessary nor desirable that 
our likes or dislikes for foreign forms of government should 
prejudice our international friendships or influence the course 
of our foreign policy” At the same time he defined, more 
clearly than ever before, the purposes for which Bnosh arms 
might be thrown into the scale— for the defence of the Bnosh 
Commonwealth, for the defence of France and Belgium 
“against unprovoked aggression, m accordance with our CMStmg 
obkgauons ’ ’ and (ui the event of a West European Setdement) 
for the defence of Germany against similar aggression, and 
for the fulfilment of our treaoes ivith Iraq and Egypt They 
“may” also be used “in btingmg help to a victim of aggression 
m any case where m our judgment it would be proper under 
the provisions of the Covenant to do so” but m such case 
there would be “no aucomaac obligation to take military 
action” “These arms would never be used in a war of aggres- 
sion, or for a purpose mconsistcnt with the Covenant or the 
Kellogg Pact ” There was a song, in more directions than one, 
m his claim that “attempts to uphold mtemational law had 
not benefited from the comparative decline of Bnosh strength 
m arms” 

A week later, m welcoming the Belgian Premier, M van 
Zeeland, to London, Mr Eden was still more precise. Arguing 
that clanty was the greater service to the cause of peace, he 
affirmed diat “the mdependcncc and integrity of Belgium is 
a vital mtcrest for this nation, and that Bdgium could count 
upon our help, were she ever die victim of unprovoked aggres- 
sion” The sicuzttoa was soil further clarified dunng the debate 
of 4 December m the French Chamber, when M Delbos stated 
that the British pledge was rwaprocal, and diat “all the forces 
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of France by sea, land and air would bclpontancously- 4 nd^, 
immediately used for the defence of Great iJruain agairisc-an*^ 
unprovoked aggression**, and that this held good for Belgium 
also “The whole French nation**, he said, “felt attach^ to 
Bntam by the strongest bonds of reason and sentiment, and 
knew that Franco-Bnmh friendship was the keystone of peace 
m Europe ’’ Nothing could illustrate more strikingly die 
immediate response on all sides to anythmg which suggested 
a return of clear thinking on the part of Bntam 
Early m 1937 Mr Eden made a further senes of pronounce- 
ments which showed him to be following his own advice of 
thinkmg deeply and seekmg for the clanficaaon of pohey He 
reaprocated most cordially the Fuhrer’s argument that present 
economic womes should serve as an mcenuve to reconciliation 
among the nations but at the same mne made it clear that 
we definitely prefer butter to guns”, and that rearmament was 
not the road we wish to travel’*, yet that “no other policy 
was open to us m a rapidly rearming world” * la the House 
he restated the mam objectives ofBnmh Policy — thenegotuQon 
of a European setdemenc and the strengthening of the authority 
of the League — and as a means to these ends, the re-equipment 
of the three fighong services ‘Economic collaboration and 
poUacal appeasement must go hand m hand But” — and 

here he flung down the glove — “we do not accept that the 
alternative for Europe hes between the dictatorship of the Right 
and of the Left We do not accept diat dcmociaaes are the 
breedmg-ground for Communism Wc regard them rather as 
Its antidote ’ “Europe cannot be tom bctivecn acute nauonal 
nvalnes and violently opposed ideologies without bearing scars 
which iviU last for a generation Germany has it in her power to 
mfiucnce a choice which will dcadc not only her fate, but that 
of Europe ” But the world can only be cured by general co- 
i 3 pcration,“by 

and acceptmg every European state as a potential parmer m 
a general settlement by bringing armaments down to a level 
suSlacnt for the essenaal needs of defence and no more, and 
* lajinuary at the Foragn Press Assocuaoii. 
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by accepting such international nuurlunery for the settlement of 
disputes as will make the League of Nations a benefit to all 
and a servitude to none”. Though suave and conciliatory in 
form, the whole speech was a do\vnright rejection of the 
doctrmc of the “Two Ideologies” m Europe, of the anti- 
Genevan tendencies of Berlin and Rome, and of the attempt to 
exclude Russia from Europe and strip France of her alliances 
Step by step, and witli a very proper caution, the Foreign 
Secretary was testing the rcacuons of pubhc opinion to a clearly 
defined pohey, and doubtless scekmg for himself also a clear 
answer to certain fmdamaital mccrconnected questions was 
the country’s apparent devouon to League principles only 
emotional and skin-dccp, or was it prepared to take the supreme 
nsks ofwar rather than abandon the ideal ofa new international 
order? And in the former event, did that mean that it was not 
prepared to take the soil vaster risks of rearmament and world- 
wide conflict m defence of a Commonwealth winch was mdeed 
the mam obstacle to the triumph of “gangsterism ” as a political 
form of government’ Was The Times right m describing the 
poUcy defmed by Mr Eden as “the pohey not only of the British 
Government, butofthewhoIeBnushpeopIe the only policy 
consonant ivich our traditions”’ 

HITLER AND EUROPEAN PEACE 

A week later, on the fourth anmversary ofhis access to power, 
the Fuhrer ddivcred the durd of his great “programme 
speeches” (30 January 1937) The announcement that "die 
period of so-called surprises ts now over" seemed to suggest 
that the Wilhelmstrassc had succeeded m convmcing him that 
sudden coups and shock tactics were less suited to diplomacy than 
to actual war but m view of the frequency with wluch he had 
altered, what hs. had hitcLself ^uhliclY declared unttmtable^ this 
new pledge did not reassure outside opinion In. the same way 
such phrases as “Peace is our dearest treasure” could not be 
taken at their face value m view of the parallel pohey of super- 
armament, and m the hght of no less posmve peace pledges by 
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Mussolini at a time when he was pUnnmg war on a large scale 
His reaffirmation of the view that there exists "no humanly 
conceivable subject of dispute whatsoever beween Germany 
and France”, and of the “ardent wish” for co-operation with 
Bntain, were m the mouth of so absolute a ruler not hghtly 
to be dismissed by any fhends of peace but their value was 
gread) discounted by the complete failure to respond to the 
extremely cordul overtures made by the French Government 
at Lyons only a week, carher, by the sarcastic tone* of his 
frequent references to Mr Eden sspcech, and by the very marked 
tendency to ignore the Jewish Premier of France and appeal over 
the heads of Popular Front and Naoonal Government to some 
as yet maraculate pubhc opimon m the two western countnes 
Other much more posinve features were the offer to guarantee 
not only Belgium, but Holland, "for all ame”, the strong 
repudiation of any desire for isolation, the list of Nauond 
Socialist agreements with other countries, e g Poland, Austria 
and Japan, ated m proof, and the hope of “similar good and 
hearty relaaons with all our neighbours”, the insistence that 
the permanent isolanon of a Power of sixty-five millions m so 
central a strategic position is not possible ‘ m a world as small 
as Europe today” and the announcement that Germany has 
only economic interests in the Mediterranean and puts forsvard 
no colonial rearms save against countnes which took colomcs 
from her The central argument is that Germany's “complete 
sovereignty and equahty have been restored” and that she 
“will never again sign a treaty incompanble with the honour 
of the nanon and Government and with Germany’s vital 
interests, and which cannot m the long run be kept” This 
may perhaps be taken to mean that the fresh batch of repudia- 
nons relatmg to theTrcatyofVersailics which he simultaneously 
proclaimed was to be taken as final (for the simple reason that 
frierc was ^tfre or ntrtinrtg Vcfi TVa Pirate xnA 

Elbe waterways section had already been tom up m November, 
and now the hens established on the RaJways and Rcichsbank 
by the Dawes and Young Plans were also thrown on the ground, 

* Very noticeable to wirdess listencn of whom I was one. 
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while Germany’s signature to Aracle CCXXXI (on War 
Responsibility) was expressly wididrawn, with the remark that 
this action put an end to ^t part of the Treaty which was 
degrading to Germany 

The mentahty which all this revealed was suffiaendy de- 
pressmg Some arguments can be adduced for repudiating a 
dictated peace, lock, stock and barrel, whenever the possibihcy 
present itself, but none for this arbitrary pickmg and choosing 
of clauses for piecemeal repudianon It shows that Herr Hider’s 
whole conception of International Law is that of the Cave Man, 
and that he takes a posmve satisfaction m flouting it On the 
other hand his contention that nothing less than “ the paaficanon 
of Europe” was at stake roused a sympathenc echo but an 
analysis of the “Eight Ways” (strongly renuniscenc of the 
Amencan President-Prophet) by which it was to be achieved 
unfommately revealed them as obscure and loosely worded 
gencralisaaons The need for “stable and orderly economic 
conditions” inside each country, or for “relations on a basis 
of mutual respect and equahty”, or for “mutual recognmoa 
of the vital interests of each”, or the statement that “European 
problems can only be solved properly within possible limits 
such phrases do not bnng us any fu^cr The aghth “Way , 
mdeed seems to claim the right, m the name ofnanonal honour, 
to mterfere m all quesaons of kmdred mmonnes beyond the 
frontier and here ^ must depend upon mtcrprcotion 

In a word, the Fuhrer’s pronouncement, despite an occasional 
note of conahanon, was cssentrally negaove, and its insistence 
on fanatical “raaahsiu” and on the crudest of economic autar- 
kist theories, only served to reinforce, m all senous quaxten m 
Britain, the need for defensive measures 

THE NEW ARMAMENT RACE 

And so, on 17 February 1937, the pracncal proof that the 
Bnosh Government at any rate did not dream of craven 
abdicanon was provided b) the fonnidablc announcement of 
Bnmh tearmamait expenditure, up to ;^400,ooo,ooo m the 
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Cnt instance, and up to a possible limit of $00,000, 000 in 
five years. TUs %vas accepted by the country \vith the very 
reverse of enthusiasm, indeed with bitter resentment and hcart- 
scarchings, but m the main with die knowledge that it had been 
rendered incviuble by the urcsponsiblc and lawless action of 
the German Government. In Mr Neville Chamberlain’s words 
to Parliament, it 1%'as “an unprecedented course”, due to “the 
unprecedented conditions of the dmc”. 

With this aowtung tragedy, savouring ommously of the 
general bankruptcy of European statesmanship, our chrono- 
logical survey may close, tliough it will still be necessary to 
consider the special bearing of the Abyssinian and Spanish 
crises upon the general stcuaoon. It has been my endeavour 
to select from the vast mass of happenmgs which smother and 
safle the average reader of the daily press, those sihent mcidents 
and pronouncements which have given shape and directive 
to policy. Such a survey (if I have succeeded m my desire not 
to omit any really essential facts) can hardly fad to reveal 
certain very definite tendenaes m the Europe of today. But 
before wc leave the specifically German side of the problem. 
It is necessary to deal bnefly with the internal situanon, m its 
mihtary, economic, cultural and rehgious aspects • 

Europe is today engaged upon an “armament race" such 
as IS without precedent m history, and not only our own 
country, but Belgium and Holland, socialist Denmark, once 
neutral S\vitzerland, disarmed Austria, democratic Czecho- 
slovakia, are all engaged m the same task. But while for us 
Italy’s bid for Mediterranean power and the soaring ambitions 
of Japan m the Far East arc contnbutory factors of the most vital 
importance, for all the others the deternuning factor was the 
fantastic rearmament of Germany. At first it was possible to 
accept the arguments svith which die Fuhrer mobihsed home 

opinion namely, Germany’s absolute need for a defensive 

force m face of powerfully armed opponents and especially 
of the Red Army (nothu^ was said of the close mihtary and 
teclimcal co-operation between the German and Soviet Stafis 
ever smee Rapallo). But with the Conscription Decree of 
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March 1935, the rcmihtansation of the Rlimcland a year later, 
and the further extension of military service m August 193d, 
It became obvious that Germany aimed at, and was m process 
of creating, the most powerful army m the world next to 
Russia, and one far more capable of offensive action Foreign 
alarm was mcrcMcd rather than diminished by the extreme 
difficulty of obtainmg detailed figures of expenditure, and of 
course above all by the fact tliat smee 1933 the last vestiges of 
budgetary control have disappeared in Germany 
In the first year of National Socialism tlie mam efforts of 
the regime were directed towards reduemg unemployment by 
all the speediest means that lay to hand In 1934 the chief means 
of achievmg that reduction was expandmg armament pro- 
dueuon, which found places for the unemployed m new or 
enlarged facrones, or in public works of a nuhtary character 
Competent mquircrs have reached the foUowmg estimate of 
* German armament expenditure * 


1933-34 
193 4-3 s 
i93S-3« 
r93<5-37 


Reichsmark 3 000 000 000 
. 5 500 000 000 

10 000 000 000 
12 600 000 000 


Toul in 4 years 


31 TOO 000 000 


In view of the compheated and entirely arbitrary and artificial 
position of the German currency, any attempt to translate these 
figures mto stcrhng is apt to be misleading * but no one will 
deny that “fantasuc” is a fitting ac^ecave to applj? The nation s 
gratitude is due to Mr Winston Churchill for first drawing 
public attention to the immensity of German rearmament m 
his speeches of 10 March and 23 April 19362 in the House of 


* See 2 senes of waghty amdes u The Banker for February 1937 

* At the par rate of 20 RM to jQi the figure is ^1.530 000 000 at the 
current fixed rate of exchange of 12 to jQt it is over 300 000 000 /V 
reasonable cstunate could hardly fall short of 800 000 ooo 

3 See also hu article in the Evetni^ Standard of X May 193d his Horsham 
speech ofa3 July 1936 and confirmatory aiocks in tsvo sudi opposite organs 
as the Afaminf Past and Dally Herald 
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Commons, and for rcmforcmg hu figures by the most trcnchani 
arguments m a senes of subsequent speeches From the rcsultmg 
discussions it became clear that dunng 1935-6 Germany was 
spending four or five times as much on armaments as Bntam, 
and that already before Bntam was driven to pronounce the 
fatal sum of ^1,500,000,000 as necessary for her own defence, 
Hidenan Germany had actually expended somethmg like that 
figure on rearmament Most sig^cant of all, ^e Bnnsh 
Government, while veiUng itself in discreet silence, pointedly 
refiamed from challengmg Mr Churchill’s figures which (as 
was admitted on both sides) came from quite different sources, 
but supplemented offiaal informaoon 
One cunous aspect of the mihtary situation was that the 
Army chiefs found their wildest dreams far surpassed by what 
Hitler has brought them The otigmal aim of General von 
Seeckt — which had m large measure been achieved before his 
death — was the cicauon of a small professional army, highly 
tramed and indeed speaalised, and capable of servmg as an 
irresistible spearhead in war, but merely supplemented by less 
tramed nuLaa forces whose duty it would be to hold down 
conquered country The aim of Rohm and the Left Wmg of 
the Party had been to assign to the S A the funenons of such 
a mihtu, and his victory m 1934 would have given to the S A 
equal status with the Rcichswehr and would almost mevitably 
have led to pohucal and mihtary dualism Whether Hider (who 
has always been devoted to the Army and only used the S A 
as a means to an end) was quick to realise tlus danger and was 
influenced by it on the Thirtieth ofjune, or whether his acoon 
was dommated by party considcrauons can hardly be deter- 
mined but it certainly seems to have weighed with the army 
chiefs, who sided decisively -with Hitler The downfall of the 
S A left the army without a nval, and its alhance with the 
Fuhrer gave it an untrammelled position such as it had never 
enjoyed under William 11 It was even too much of a good 
dung for some of the Generals, who would then have been 
content with a mihaa on somedung like the Swiss model 
The uuaaavc for the conscription decree of 1935 came from 

18 


SWP 
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Hitler himself, and the Staff were now faced by the difficult 
problem of converting a specialised army of loo.ooo men 
enlisted for twelve years mto a conscript army of the old style 
One very great difficulty was the fact that for the past fifteen 
years there Jud been noannual conscription and that an entirely- 
new o^amsation had to be created for the cadres But it is 
calculated by the same acute observer that by the beginning 
of 1937 Germany could already place in the field “81 divisions, 

3 armoured divisions, and auxiliary troops giving a total of 
between 1,200,000 and 1,300,000 men”. Meanwhile it is m 
the Air Force tliat tlie most phenomenal progress has to be 
recorded, thanks to the ruthless, unnnng energy of its citief 
General Goring, the propagandise campaign m its favour and 
the lavish sums expended upon factory output On the other 
hand, the German aeroplanes tned out m Spam are known to 
have shown disappointing results while there is still a certam 
shortage of pilots, by comparison with Britam or with Russia 
There are also signs of jealousy between the Air Force and the 
Reichswehr, which resents the altogether disproporaonately 
rapid promotion of the former and, from a purdy technical 
standpoint, cnacises its often inadequate training 

GERMANY'S ECONOMIC POSITION 
Only the pen of the rare few who know the mnermostsecrets 
of mtcmaaonal finance and who would die rather chan reveal 
them could really do justice to the lunacy of die Gennau 
finanaal sifuanon My present purpose is merely to provide 
a few broad splashes of colour, agamst which the foreground 
of my pohacai picture will stand out more clearly 
How German rearmament has been financed can onl) be 
learned approximately Within the first fourteen months of 
the Nazi regime Germany’s floatmg debt was almost doubled 
(from 2000 to 3000 millions of Reichsmark), and during the 
first two years, trebled * while her budgetary expenditure has 
m four years risen from 6700 to 18,800 nulhons That her 
* fljfifefr (February 1937), pp iio-li 
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financial position is to the last degree unsound is only too 
obvious, for no autocracy of pre-war tunes ever showed such 
complete disregard for mividual mterests orsuch ultra-secreavc 
methods, or such a gift for jugglmg wth artifiaal values Yet 
It must be assumed ^t the control exercised by the totalitarian 
state machme over the enure bankmg and mdustnal system, 
the investing pubhc, and the ordinary taxpayer, is so stringent 
that so long as the regime can maintain its polmcal presage 
b) periodic coups, it will be able to arrest any real danger of 
economic collapse for some omc to come 
German currency is absurdly overvalued, and its connccaon 
with the Gold Standard bears no relanon to the real facts of 
today, because a German gold reserve is almost non-existent 
But she cannot devalue without stnkmg a fatal blow at the 
presage of the regime for the nerves of the German pubhc 
simply would not stand a tepeaaon of the process that ^vlped 
out the savmgs of the rmdme class after the War, however 
confidently it rmght be claimed that the Mark could be pegged 
at a nesv level and its further declme prevented As the natural 
road of devaluaaon— already followed by almost every other 
country, mcluding Italy — ^was blocked by reasons of sennment 
and psychology, diere was gradually evolved, m the fertile and 
rclendess brain of Dr Schacht, an economic system complex 
beyond all bchef, and so abnormal that one argument and one 
only could serve as jusoficaaon — namely, ^at economically 
Germany's status was one of war, not peace The Schacht 
“New Plan”, then, was compounded of elaborate clearmg 
arrangements, to secure foragn credits steady restncaon of 
imports, a system of currency mampulaaons and blocked 
accounts, and a return to the pnnaplc of barter The lesser 
states of Europe, m paracular, confronted with arbitrarily 
“frozen credits” m Germany, had on the one hand to export 
h^gcs(<:K:ks<ff%iiIs(Gse^I^sf:y required of rbero fKaJued^r jueb 
unfavourable rates that Germany ^vas often able to resell them 
at an excellent profit in the world market — c g Hunganaa 
wheat at Amsterdam) but on die other hand to accept payment 
of debts in goods or materials for winch they had no very 
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speaal need and whose mcroducaon dislocated their oivn home 
market Germany has latterly been conductmg her foreign 
trade “m Marks devalued from 20 to 80 per cent" * 

The fundamental economic weakness of Nazi Germany lies 
m the fact that her pohacal and miUtary aims require her to be 
sclf-suffiaent (hence the periodic pronouncements of Gonng, 
Hess, Goebbeh and the Fuhrer himself), but that autarky is 
rendered impossible by her lack of most of the materials most 
vitally essential m a modem war Of coal and potash she has 
abundance, but she is short of vegetable oJs, cotton, jute, flax, 
nickel, bauxite She only possesses one-third of the iron she 
requires and above all she must import rubber, wool and oil, 
unless she can produce adequate syntheac substitutes Desperate 
efforts are bemg made to do $0, and the secret is too well 
guarded for ic co be possible to express a posiave opinion as to 
success or failure All that is known is that so far the experiment 
has proved more expensive than the resources of the Reich 
would seem to justify, and that the Ersatz matenal used in 
Spam proved much less durable and trustworthy than had been 
hoped The Four Year Plan for autarky m raw materials an- 
nounced at the Nuremberg Congress in 193 6 aims at produemg 
substitutes on a vast scale — staple fibre, rayon, alumimum, 
syntheac oil and rubber and foreign experts are prepared to 
beheve that as regards motor fuel Germany may eventually 
succeed in making herself seIf«upporting to 80 or 85 per cent 
of her requirements But m other directions the expense is 
likely to be prohibiave, and die results to be inferior The 
pnvate comments of the tailoring trade m Germany on the 
question of substitutes are well worthy of actennon * 

The Fuhrer has one immense achievement to his credit he 

* A very dear account of * The Economics of Hitlenstn” 11 to be 
found in pp r4S-8 of Professor Stephen Roberts’s Tfie House that H tier 
Eu((t 

* Irisbcbcved that in war all textile manufacruresTviU be commandeered 
die populiaon being left with what clodui^ diey actually possess and again 
that all mcuih m privice possession wiD oe placed at the disposal of the 
military authonaes 
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can stand before the masses as havmg solved the problem of 
nncmploymcnt which hung as a mghtmarc over Germany 
when he came to power. If it be objected that this claim is 
only partially true m view of the vast dimensions of “Wmter 
Help”, It may be rephed that this too stands to his credit, and 
is certainly not worse than "dole” methods m other countries. 
Even the unquestionable faa that despite all the efforts of 
the regime wages are slowly falling and prices slowly nsuig, 
pales before the supreme achievement of fmdmg work for the 
workmg masses and above all for their rising generation. But of 
course all the resources of a totalitanan propaganda are strained 
to the utmost to check the silent groundswell of a popular 
discontent which remembers with regret the days of a free 
press and trade union nghts, and wbch w^thout fcnotving 
what ts true, or as ) cc dreammg m iny way of resistance, still 
knows that most of what it is told is untnie What alone makes 
a continuance of this sicuaaon possible is the complete sup< 
pression of the financial facts Already m 1934-5 there was an 
accumulated defiac of 2,464 000,000 Matks, and though since 
then the ordinar)’ revenue has undoubtedly increased and the 
cost of unemployment cchef has been radically reduced, yet 
the inevitable expenditure of an uncontrolled despotism bent 
on a gigantic mditary gamble has mcreased at a sail greater 
rate Indeed, m the fint two years of the regime — that is, 
before the full flood of rearmament began — the pubhc debt is 
admitted to have mcreased sevenfold 

Meanwhile, m a field to which much less attenuon has hitherto 
been paid m this country, that of agriculture, desperate efforts 
have been made not merely to raise standards among die 
peasants and to extend small holdmgs (though Hitler has hidierto 
kept his hands off the Junkers of the East), but above all to 
achieve agnculliiral sclf-Juffiaency At the back of this pro- 
gramme are the strange Blood and Soil theories (Blut und 
Borfen— ."Blu-Bo”) of the Mmister of Agriculture, Dr Darre, 
which make so direct an appeal to the "Racist" fanauc in wliosc 
hands power now rests Yet despite heavy subsidies and an 
elaborate ffamework of marketing boards and teclinical research. 
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there has been in these fouf yms a steady decline in foodstuffs 
and, what is still more alarming, in hvestocfc. The goal pro- 
claimed had been an increase of 60 per cent in the producaon 
of wheat, rye and potatoes, and of 40 per cent m sugar: yet m 
1935 these crops barely reached the level of 1928-34 and in 
193d decreased by over 14 per cent Home-grown fodder 
has only been mcreased by 8-10 per cent smcc 1933, and as the 
import of fodder has fallen enormously, German hvestock has 
been catastrophically reduced. This apphcs alike to milking 
cows, to cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry, and it was calculated 
early m 1937 that by the end of the year the total stock would 
have declined to somethmg hie the level of ipid The then 
soil unforeseen outbreak of foot and mouth disease on a large 
scale may possibly have expedited the process The margin of 
essential foods has dangerously dmumshed during 1937 m 
Germany: the catchword of “guns versus butter” has its prac- 
tical impact on every household, and but for a more than 
usually ample potato crop the “small man” would be feeling 
the pinch soli more severely. The Government has, very reason- 
ably, devoted a special effort to keeping down the prices of 
foodstufis of the first necessity for the poor, such as bread, 
sugar and potatoes* but it has not been able to keep down the 
pnee of fruit, eggs, butter and meat, and the general standard 
of nutrition is held to have fallen by about 20 per cent.' Worst 
of all, perhaps, is the decline m die area of cultivated land by 
1,100,000 hectares m four years, a fact partly accounted for by 
the large amount of arable land taken over for miLtary purposes 
(almost mvariably from smallholders, not big landlords). Here 
lies the key to the vexed problem of autarky The failure of the 
National Soaahst agnculcural experiment necessitates mcreasing 
imports of gram (to a value of 224,000,000 RM m the first half 
of 1937 ^ compared ^Vllh 31,000,000 m the correspondmg 1 
penod of 2936 ). And as concentration on rearmament dnves 
thenanon ever nearer to the maigm of starvation, the tempta- 
tion for the propagandist to lay all the blame of “Have-Not” 
misery upon the wicked “Hav«**gro%vs ever greater. It should 
' The Battker^p 143 
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be added that the German trade figures for 1937* show that 
despite all the talk ofself-suffiacncy, imports had increased hy 
30 per cent m comparison with 1936 — ^44 per cent of the total 
commg from overseas 

A SECRET MEMORANDUM 
Foreign estimates of Germany's true economic position, how- 
ever carefully arrived at, must be formed and received with 
great caution for it is a vital interest of the present regime to 
conceal many of die essential facts, and hence there is always 
a danger that a general survey may be incomplete and out of 
focus Hence it is of espeaal value to study a confidential 
memorandum drawn up early m 1937 by a group of influcnnal 
German mdustnahsts and business men for the special use of 
the Fuhrer himself By an mdiscrcnon, its text found its way 
abroad, and it is astomshing that $0 httle attention has been 
paid to Its sober, yet profoundly disturbing, arguments I make 
no apology for summonsing them here 
The Memorandum starts by notmg the three mam weaknesses 
of the German situation I There is a lade of the necessary 
supphes of raw material— 40-60 per cent below requirement 
and as an increased export of German goods cannot help, the 
situation must be met by an mcrcascd output of Ersatz matcnal 
at home II There is a lack of the necessary foodstuffs and 
fodder — 20-25 per cent below requirement and the regulation 
of pnccs and restncaon of sales arc needed to make good the 
poorcropsofi936andtorcduceagnculturalimports III There 
15 a shortage of employment m the home market full economic 
output would mean the export of German goods to the value 
of 10-13 milhards, but at present export only reaches 4 mil- 
hards — 6-8 per cent, as against 20-25 per cent at a penod of 
general prosperity (^HochkartjunLlur) 

It then takes note that the economic activity of 1933-6 was 
due to pubhc works, road construction, mihtary armament and 

’ Published in Berlin on 17 Febnury 1938 At the same tune exports rose 
by aj per cent but tbe total excess d exports over imports declined from 
the equivalent of ^^45 *33 ” jQi69i6ooo 
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the beginnings of an Ersatz system, and estimates chat 72 per cent 
of die total labour {Arheitsirajte) were employed m industry 
Though no exact figures exist as to the capital used to achieve 

<• this result, it estimates them at about 35-40 milhards, of which 
10-15 were provided from pnvate sources and the remainder 
by the State This means that Germany is usmg up a considerable 
portion of her matenal r«ources on unproductive work 
“The first condition of an ordered economy is an ordered 
Budget” but exact esamates arc rendered impossible by three 
unknown quantmes I Rearmament rests mamly on State 
credit But the final peace footmg of Germany has not yet 
been fixed, and “no one Lnom the present state of nulilary arm- 
mentt stdJ Jess its necessary dimensions*’ The Army’s future sire 
depends upon how far financial means can be mobihsed, and 
how much technical material and raw materials can be acquired 
n The cost of the State admimstraoon, and cspeaahy the many 
new branches of “the Party-State”, such as the “German 
Arheitsfront" , the Reichsnahrstand, and the various youtli organi- 
sanons Formerly it was calculated that for every twelve 
“productive auzens” there was one admmistrative offiaal 
today there is one to every eight Exact calculations will only 
bccomcpoMiblewhcnfhcncivmachmciscompIctcandu orking 
normally meanwhde, the compheated methods of currency 
and price control, of import and export, and tlic constant 
mterfcrcncc m economic hfc, made it necessary “to set up 
a mmistcnal dictatorship over all economic and state admmi- 
stranve offices”, wth a virvv to azrpng out die Four Year 
Plan. Ill Tlicunccrtamt) as to the rate of interest on the public 
debt Germany is faced by the alternative of converting her 
State debt, or of turning her unconsolidated debts into per- 
manent lou-infcrcsc Rentes 

‘ Tlie economic posioon is fluid, both as regards food suppha 
and raw marenah “The agrarian policy of 1933-7 has not 
removed the natural fluctuations of the Iian.est TIic need for 
imported wtal foods and fodder has been increased by tlnce 
poor crops and by the cxluustion of all rcserv cs The nonnal re- 
quirement of 10 million tons offlourcanbe eoicrcd in a good 
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har\at, but the deficit of roughly ij million tons of fodder 
cannot be met from out own resources U could be met by con- 
siderably reducing liv cstock, but this would affect the supply of 
meat and fat.” Germany lacks the necessary area for an m- 
acased agricultural output “Even with the stnetest economy” 
there must be a deficit, amounting to 20-35 per cent of the total 
supplies required “for man and beast”, such as can only be made 
good b) import. “It will always be impossible for Germany to 
attain 100 per cent self-suffiacncy m gram and fodder." * 

As regards raw materials, it may be possible m the next two 
or three ^ears to meet 50 per cent of the requirements of the 
iron and steel \\orks, but the maximum of home produenonm 
zme, lead, and copper was respectively 65-70, 35-45 and 10-15 
per cent of the total while tin and luckcl were unobtainable 
at home The import of raw oil and benzine had risen from 
2 4 milhon tons m 1932 to 3 8 mi935, and m 1936, 4 5-5 millions 
were required home produaion was rising, but imports had 
almost doubled The New Plan cannot succeed without further 
importation of essential raw materials Home production meets 
20-35 per cent of the total requirements at best it can be raised 
to 30-40 per cent 

Meanwhile the dependence of South-East Europe on the 
German market is durmushmg, and German exports m tliat 
direcuon arc dechnmg Autarky m raw matenals must of 
necessity brmg further losses m export and a detenoranon of 
Germany’s position m world-trade 

Fmally, the Memorandum broached the financial problem, 
arguing that 25 milliard Marks had to be found Hitherto 
the Reichsbank had dismbutcd State sccunncs and credit among 
the various banks, savings banks, insurance companies and 

* Cf thestatementofDrScIuditonvDecember 19315 to the effect that 
Gcnnany had lost i S per cent of her pre-war arable land and mat otherwise 
she would have a surplus of gram aw potatoes In Volk uni Raum edited 
by Professor 'Wemer Sombart, it is held that Germany can only mamtam a 
growing populaaon withm her present frontiers by mcreasmg her hvcstoch 
and her output of rye and by retoming to her ancestral practice of eaong 
“Vollkombrot ’ 
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industnal concerns but this involved sinking more and more 
capital The former credit of the banks was “for the most part 
cidiausted”, and replaced by book credits and claims against 
bills of exchange “This process can be contmued up to the 
limit at which the banks no longer can fulfil their obhgations 
to their private chents” die Reichsbank could mtervene in an 
acute crisis, hut could not suddenly mcrease the note circulation 
The extension of the Four Year Plan would use up soil further 
reserves, it would mdeed “ be nothing else dian the undermining 
of existmg Capital and so die immobilismg of die banks”. 

The present system, it was argued, rests to 50-^0 per cent on 
state contracts and short-term credits Three factors — unpro- 
ductive armament and buildup, expensive autarky, and export 
at a loss — had combined to reduce die German pubhe’s buying 
power by 40 per cent and there was a further mvisible nse of 
costs through the dmumshing quahry of the goods ofiered to 
the pubhe Thu could not be sJtered by the strictest control, 
or by pohucal measures “If prices cannot be kept down, the 
wage quesuon is raised, and the currency comes mto the open 
danger 2one ” There was no available alrcmaove For, firstly, 
devaluation would only be a very temporary remedy and could 
not safely be repeated, it was now impossible to link up the 
Mark with the Dollar, Pound or Franc ( ‘In these years it has 
lost Its connection with foreign currenaes, wthout any injury 
to them ”) and there was no prospect of foreign creditors can- 
celling the old loans and grantmg a new one "The'’decisive 
basis for a new currency is Export” but as it had already been 
demonstrated chat export on the scale regarded as necessary was 
mcompatiblc with the New Plan, a complete deadlock had been 
reached, and the Memorandum ended on a note of negation 
It IS quite superfluous to underline the lugh significance of 
this “mside” verdict It reveals that m her domestic, no less 
than mher foreign, pohey Germany is on the horns of a dilemma, 
and that she has set her heart upon mutually irrcconci/abi’c 
aims East or West, land in Europe or colonial ambitions, 
autarky or world trade, raoe-mj^acism or Chruoanity — die 
ranflict of ideals keeps her in a ferment 
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Onedear condusion maybe drawn. Thrccycars after the con- 
flict of June 1934 there was once more a determined tug-of-war 
bcCiVccn the "Narionahst” and the “Soaahst” dements in the 
Party, and it would this time be mere folly to predict the final j* 
result. Instead of using my own words I prefer to quote from ‘ 
an unexceptionable Conservative and capitalist source. “They” 
(e.g. the Nazi leaders) “denounce the theory and practice of 
Marxist-Bolshevism with a fervour unknosvn in c\'cn the most 
orthodox countries, while their actions bear a greater resem- 
blance every day to those carried out in Russia four to five years 
ago.”* And meauwlulc, by a grotesque irony, the main subject 
of their denunciation, Stalin, is busily engaged m rounding up 
and shooting by the hundred all the genuine exponents of 
Bolshevism m Russia. 

"Weighty as are the facts and arguments summarised m this 
memoranaum, and important as are the areJes responsible for 
their presentation to the Fuhrer, it would be a complete error 
to assume that they could avail to arrest evolution inside the 
Nafional Socialise Party. Their warning has been disregarded, 


donunated by the lack of raw matenak, and more and more 
private industrial concerns find themselves on the verge of 
disaster, owmg to the constantdangcrofthcirstocksandsupphcs 
failing. But neither this nor the suUcnly passive attitude of the 
working masses has been allowed to check the trend of the 
regime, not merely towards a system of autarky in which 
dvihan mterests are increasingly subordmated to mihtary needs, 
but towards state control of private mdustnes. Extremes meet, 
and for all their denunaaaon of Bobhcvism, the present rulers 
of Germany are moving steadily m the direction of state omni- 
pofence, feeimd die screen of blind obedience snd pecsansl 
deification. 


ana me lau ot Ur icnacht m October 1937 was a stniung proot 
of the diminished influence of the big mdusmalists upon public 
policy. More and more the economic situauon m Germany is 


* Vie Banker (February 1937). p. 133. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF RACE 
It remains to consider — ^agam in the merest outline — one 
* other vital aspect of National Soaahsm, which is already afiec- 
’tmg the spinttial development of all Europe this is the doctrine 
of so-called Volkstum While Mussolini goes to the opposite 
extreme of admitting that “there are no races that is an intel- 
lectual illusion, a sentiment”*, Hitler has adopted, in a taw and 
undigested form, the extravaganzas of "Aryan ” doctrine which 
arc the laughmg-stock of all anthropologists and sacntists 
outside the frontiers of Germany Startmg from a strange 
jumble of the teachings of Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
Gobmeau and Nietzsche, and the pohtical symbolism which 
underhes Richard Wagner’s romajitic mythology. Hitler has 
evolved a theory of Aryan supenonty, of a Nordic race which 
IS the very quintessence of Aryanism and finds its highest 
expression m the Teutomc cnbes (the "Supermen” of pagan 
times), of theit essential raaal purity and of the vital need for 
preventmg ahen, and above all Jewish, mfJtration * 

In passing, be it noted that the Fuhrer himself is far from bemg 
a Nordic type he belongs to the Alpine semi-CcItic type which 
is common enough m his native province of Upper Austria 
Dr Gocbbels is also not a Nordic type that he is a physical 
weakling is by no means to his discredit according to our 
Western standards, for he belongs to the same category as 
Nelson or Wolfe But he is-not an advertisement for the truly 
Nordic theory of the survival of the fittest Herr Hess, again, 

IS a more Southern type, and even General Gormg, though he 
might pass muster as Germamc m type, cannot boast the shm 
figure of the true Nordic hero 
’ Erml Ludwig Cespraehe ml Mussohm p aaS 

* lets oBly fair to add diac (aa Mr Sceed oai shown ta his bnEiand)’ luad 
and succinct study of if r/<T IVheme md IVh ll erf pp 14-^8) Chamberlains 
niaraaTOOsiiiso//Udhisiif areiircCTfBtfagamsrticirfmiVram.'trwiiicAi 
view Ezekiel Ezra and Nchemiah g rafted upon an older religion and 
tlut he also claims the idea of individual rights and consticuoonal hberry 
as typically Germamc and Nordic On diu showmg Hitler would seem to 
be SemiDc rather than Aryan m two absohjtdy fundamental quesaons 
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The Fuhrer devotes many pages oiMem Kampf to a definition 
of “ but after admitting at the outset that few con- 

ceptions arc so vanously mterpteted and so lacking m precision, 
alike from the thcoretKil and from the praaical angle (pp 415- 
16, cf also p 397), he ends by leaving his readers more m the 
dark than c% cr, except that m the process he has given them 
the pontifical assurance that “the bourgeois world is Marxist” 
(p 420) and that "human culture and avihsation on this globe 
are inseparably linked up avith the presence of the Aryan”, 
(p 421) Yet It IS highly charactensDC of the man that he boldly 
declares that " the mote indefinable this conception ism pracnce, 
the more comprehensive mterprecadons it allows, the more 
possible IS It to take it as a basis [sich aiif ihtt zii herufen] ”, 
(p 397) Equally obscure arc the 700 pages of Allred Rosen- 
berg’s Myth of t!ie Tweniuth Century, yet it starts with the idea 
dut "a whole generation u coming to realise that values can 
only be created and preserved where the law of blood, con- 
sciously or unconsaously, deades the ideas and actions of man”, 
and that the "lifeless and airless” ideals which had come to us 
from Syru and Asia Minor had produced spmnial degeneration 
and were to be rejected 

From this inchoate form, however, there has steadily de- 
veloped a creed which, after making out of punty of race the 
foundation-stone of the nanon, seeks to identify "nation” and 
"state”. This totahtanan idea expresses itself m home pohtics 
by making the Party cotemunous with the Nanon but it also 
has a foreign appheanon, smcc every German m the world is 
to be claimed as belongmg to the German Nanon, and hence, 
if Nanon and State be xdendcal, the Reich Government auto- 
mancally acquires the nght to mterfeie m the affairs of all those 
countnes where there arc German mmonnes (and nine out of 
the twelve states of Europe fall under this category) In the 
five years of Nazi rule this view has been steacHy mculcatcd 
m offiaal quarters As rcccndy as 28 November 1937 the 
Minister of die Intenor, Dr Fnck, declared that “race and 
nanonality, blood and soil, were the principles of National 
Socialist thought”, and that “the German Nanon was not 
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composed only of the 65 millions limg inside the Reich, but of 
the 100 milhon Germans dumbuted over the whole world". 
“Unification of all German peoples in a Great Germany on 
3 basis of sciWeterminaoon” was die Nazi ideal, though there 
were undoubtedly difficulties of frontier and of raci 5 inter- 
mixture 

What speaally distmguishcs Nazi “raaalism" is its extreme 
mtolerance, based on ngtd immuuble physical facts As Pro- 
fessor Toynbee has pointed out widi scarfing eloquence, the 
Nazis are the first “to persecute avowedly and miplacably 
on the ground of physical race The Aryan paragraph penalised 
a ct-devant Jew who had become a convert to Chnsoanity, 
together with his brethren who had remamed members of die 
Jewish rehgious commumty Under tlie Nazi dispensanon, 
salvation and damnation depended neither on works nor on 
6ich, but on physique Thu cues at the very rooe of morality 

and rehgion, smee by its imposition of a physical disabihty 
It blasphemously challenges the craftsmanship of the Creator 
Himself But it is hardly le^ mtolerable from a more mundane 
point of view, smee it deliberately estabhshes the doctrine of 
racial mequahty before the law and excludes all jetvs, on the 
basis oftheir blood, fromfullGcrmanatizenship * Littlcwonder 
that indignation was espeaally deep m Bnfam, where Jewish 
enfranchisement had been regarded last century as one of the 
test cases of pohcical liberty, and m America, where the Jewish 
element is recognised as havmg made a senous contribution to 
the national life 

It IS quite true that the Jews m Germany had acquired a 
disproporaonate influence m the press and the theatre, m 
racdiane and, at any rate at Berlin, m the legal profession 
It IS also true that some Jews who had cmanapated themselves 
from their anaent Jewish tradition were even more decadent 
than the corresponding class of "emancipated" Christians But 

’ Strvey for 1933 p 138 As he points out this far outdistances the 
Spanish persecunon of the Jews in Ac fiftcenA century for when Acy 
accepted convcnion Aey were received as full otizcns 

® Patty Programme of as February 1920 Law of IS September 1935 
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this cannot for one moment excuse the crass exaggerations of 
their persecutors, the monstrous insinuation that there is no 
such thmgas “agoodjesv”, their deliberate attempt — msultmg, 
no doubt, but also simply idiotic to any normal brain — to 
idcnofyjudaism and Marosm, or agam, Judaism and the White 
Slave trafSc, the open lU-trcatmcnt of Jewish children in school, 
the frequent wthdrawal of pohcc protection from their persons 
and property * It is, moreover, necessary to msist that the 
franuc terms in which Hitler again and agam alludes to the 
Jews throughout Mein Katnpf can only be interpreted as proof 
of abnonnahty, to the pomt of mental obsession and tlus view 
IS strengthened by his close friendship with Juhus Stretcher 
and his constant encouragement to the foul and unprmtablc 
calumnies of the latter’s paper, Der Stumer This is something 
in face of which it is not possible to pass by on one side of the 
road to Jericho For it cannot be a maner of mdifFcrcnce to 
the outside world that a great nation, once renowned for its 
devonon to leammg and saentific truth, and occupymg a key 
position m Europe, should adopt “methods of barbansm“ 
against a whole community among its own subjects, and should 
use the new system of to tahtatian control of education, informa- 
tion and opinion, m order to feed the younger generation with 
a mass of hes which could not for twenty-four hours stand the 
test of criticism and discussion m a free country 

In this connecnon it is necessary to say very blundy that we, 
on our side, while desirous to bury the past and do justice to 
former enemies, do quite definitely resent the grotesquely 
untrue theory, put about for propagandist reasons by the Naa 
authorities that Germany only lost the war because of the 
Jews Alfred Rosenberg tells us that m 1918 “almost the entire 

* C£ the actinjde of Genera] Gorily as Prussian Minister of die Intenor 
towards the fornble boycott of Jewish diops I refuse to mm the police 
into a guard for Jewish stores (I 7 e Times ii March 1933) laadcntally, 
Professor Roberts does well to point out diat the German theory of intense 
danger from the Jew is quite incompanble with diat other theory that 
Nazism was a spontaneous upnsmg of the whole Gctman people [Tlie 
Ho ue tl at H ikr Built p 26a) 
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command of the state, of soaety, of culture, was in the Jiands 
of this race which m common with the old parties (Social 
Democrat, Democrat and Centre), carried out the subjection 
of the German people” * It should suffice to point out that this 
utterly conflicts widi the wholenarrativeofGOTeralLudendorfi*, 
espeaally m the period from 15 July to 13 August 1918 * 

In one aspect, this concentration of calumny against the Jews 
IS merely a pohtical “stunt”, based on the urgent need for 
a scapegoat on whom to lay the blame for defeat in war But 
It IS also a test case in the relaoons between free and unfrcc 
communities Are real intellectual mrercourse, real spiritual 
understanding real sympathy and co-operation, and indeed 
anythmg beyond the most perfunctory and “diplomatically 
correct” dealings permanendy possible between nations who 
preserve absolute freedom of discussion m speech and writing 
and the strictest consatutional control of government and 
bureaucracy, and nations where pubhc opinion is absolutely 
muzzled, where academic freedom no longer exists where 
school textbooks have been re-wntten in a stncily party sense, 
where the teaching of history has become a mere machine 
for inculcating German patriotism, where tlic entire youtli 
movements arc m the hands of party agitators, and where all 
religious teaching save a glorification of pagan mytlis, is 
dchbcrately excluded from the training of the future leaders^ 
This IS a question which must inevitably loom large m any 
senousconsidcrationofourrclationsmtliGcrmany Alj whole 
thesis IS built up on the geographical platitude that Germany 
holds the central position in more senses than the merely 
strategical, and on the belief that an understanding between 
the tw o Western dcmocraacs and Germany is the pu or upon 
which peace or rum in Europe depends But that understanding 
will not be advanced by evading or ignormg the obstacles 
flung in Its padi by militant National Socialist ps) cholog) 

* DlutiinJErJe p 342 

* Six Ludendorff Metne Kru^serinHenin^en pp 5 JI -3 391 
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NATIONAL SOCIALISM AND EDUCATION 

The Nadonal Socialist regime has not been content to apply 
lotalitanan pnnaples to die pohncai sphere only it has laid 
Its heavy hand upon education, and from the elementary sdiool 
to the Umvcrsity the whole cumculum is subordinated to the 
ngid disaplme and propaganda of the Party It is however. 
Its atatude to the Universities — once the glory of Germany — 
that IS doing perhaps more than anything else to open a gulf 
between the mtcUcctuals of Germany and those Western and 
Nordiem countnes where Icarmng is still free from State control 
Not merely has the autonomy of which her anaent Umversities 
were so justly proud been replaced by complete subordination 
to the State not merely has the number of students been cut 
down by 30 per cent (this problem was already acute — and 
not m Germany alone — before the coming of Nansm, and 
there is much to be said as to the dangen of overproduction 
and of an intellecfttal proletariat) not merely have the old 
student orgamsanons been ruthlessly disbanded (here too a 
strong case canbe nude out against the caste habits and snobbery 
■which prevailed m some of them) not merely has the tot^ 
fcatdung staff also been reduced by one-fifth. But methods 
that can only be described as Bolshevist (for they arc an exact 
imitation of those till recently employed m Soviet Russia against 
the non-proletanan class) have been adopted both as regards 
admission to scholarships and as regards appomtment to teaching 
posts In thconecasc* prcfcrenccisgivcnatallsragestoNazis’V 
m the other only persons regarded as rchable from the Nazi 
point of •view arc accepted The extent of the upheaval can 
best be judged by the fact that no fewer than 1684 teachers 
have been dismissed from vanoos Umvcrsity posts under the 
Naziregime ofthescjij wercfullprofessors 493 extraordinary 
professors, 75 professors henens causa and 322 Privatdozenten 
In the overvvhclmmg majonty of cases the ground was purely 
pohneal the number of jerws among them is «timated at 

’ Professor Rpbert* op rf p 256 
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800,* or sbghtly less than half Thus, while the possession of a 
Jewish grandmother is regarded as a disquali£cauon for teaching 
any Subject to "Aryan” undergraduates, it is clear that “hbcral” 
.and "progressive” views arc also penalised This unexampled 
persecution has led to the cresaoTi of an intellectual Diaspora — 
not solely Jewish — to whidi the Universities of the entire world 
have endeavoured to lend a helping hand 384 of the victims 
have been placed in permanent,* and 302 m temporary, posts 
The fact Aat 412 were medical men and 106 physicists, as 
against 173 in soaal sciences, 132 in Jaw and 60 in hisfor), is 
m Itself proof that National Soaahsm imports its mtolcrant 
doctnne even mto pure science "It is the task of the German 
XJmversioes”, so runs a decree of 24 November 1934, "to put 
saentific research mto the clearest possible relationship wth the 
national pohacal needs of our people ” This is Adly in accord 
with the offiaal attitude towards Fntz Haber, the great Jewish * 
chemist, whose merogen expenments durmg the War were of 
vital assistance to the German cause, but who was expected to 
eject his Jewish colleagues from the Electro-Chemical Institute 
over which he presided, and who was dismissed when he 
refused This u perhaps the crudest instance of all but the whole 
oudook ofNanonal Sociahsni ton ards science, culture, academic 
freedom is tlic despair of all Western teachers who would fain 
still beheve m that ututas »« divcrsitate of European culture w Inch, 
at any rate before the War, was stronger than artifiaal frontier 
bamers Today we ask ourselves whether the Nazis have nor, 
by thcir^own dchberate act, fixed a great gulf between t%\o 
mcompanble worlds Dr Mackad, m his presidential -address 
to theBntish Academy, 3 tmeed a widespread feeling when he 
declared that ” the traditions of academic freedom ’ and the 

‘ A full and reliable scatement will be found in Tie Cemun Unnrrt i tj 
and KjJicnat Setulism bj C. Y Ilamhome, opeoall) pp 87»l0a The 
iirgeit number of d’unuiub occurrc*f at Cctfin (ip or 32 4 per ctsrr ) 
IVankfurt (roS or 32 3 per cenr ) Hcidciberp (<So or 24 per cent ) DfoJju 
(68 oral per cent) and Coenngen (45 or 18*9 per cent ) 

* p6tn the Ururrd Scam 77inBnom 40in Turley, jSin Palonnc 

J rtjul) 1934 
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civilisation of Europe "stands wds its back to the wall”, and 
that the supreme need was for “the clear, emphade, uncom- 
pronusing and constant upholding of a doctrine and an fdcal, 
the doctrine and ideal of humanism”. 

To me, as an historian, the Nazi attitude towards historical 
teaching is of special interest: but 1 make no apology for 
ditcedng the special attention of the general reader to the 
circular issued by the German Minister of the Interior, Dr Frick, 
to all cducarionalauthorirics, for nothing rcs'cals more clearly the 
meaning of “totahtarianism” than its apph'cation to the past.* 
The document attempts to lay down certain "directive prin- 
ciples” for the teaching of history. In the first place it stresses 
the significance of "nee” and "nauonalicy” {der volkische 
Cedanke) "as opposed to the inxcmaoonal idea, the creeping 
poison which has for the last xoo years been threatening to 
corrode the German soul itself”. The fate of Germany’s kinsmen 
outside her borders must alsvays be kept in evidence, and cul- 
tural history must not be given pre-eminence "over the political 
history wbch shapes the fate of nanons”. "The heroic idea m 
Its Germanic expression, associated with the idea of leadership 
of our own day, must penetrate historical teaching at all 
stages. . . .The heroic idea leads on directly to the heroic outlook 
on life, which specially suits us as a Germanic people.” It must 
then be demonstrated that "the history of Europe is the work 
of peoples of Nordic race”. The history of the Greeks, and 
again of Italy, must “begin m Central Europe”; the decay 
of the Roman Empire is to be explained by the “ dmotdiasmg” 
{Entnordung) of Southern Europe, the Volkerwanderung (what 
we denordiascd degenerates call the "Barbarian Invasions") 
brought back blood into the degenerate hotch-potch (Rassen^ 
mischmass) of the Empire and made possible the cultural revival 
of the Middle Ages. "Only the fact that the German ruling 
m Central, Western and Southern Europe was the bearerof 
medieval culture makes it possible to understand how medieval 
chivalry at its height e^bits everywhere such a uniform 
* Circular No HI. 120/22 . 6 The full text was published in Nature, 
24 February I9J4- 


I9>2 
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character.” The MiddJe Ages are praised mahdy because chej' 
were “a time of very great expansion of German power”. 
But in the modem period, despite the growth of nationalist 
tendencies, international influences also began to penetrate, and 
led to ‘‘a lamentable intrusion of alien elements into German 
blood, speech, law, into the German conception of the state 
and finally into the general outlook upon the world”. This 
must be countered by die development of German national 
consciousness, by renewed emphasis on “the bond of blood” 
and the commumty of the Nordic peoples. “The last twenty 
years of our own tune must form the principal object of our 
study.” Versailles and Potsdam are contrasted — the degradation 
of the former leading to the “collapse of the hberal-Mandst 
philosophy” and “the mumph of the National Socialist idea 
of freedom”. In a word, history, hke education, sdence and 
religion, is to become the handmaid of the all-embracing 
Party. From the Fnck circular it is but a step to the theories of 
Alfred Rosenberg, that “diere is no world-history in the real 
sense, but only the history of difierent races and peoples”;* 
that the true heroes of medieval Germany are not Charles the 
Great, who led the Germans along the false track of inter- and 
super-national imperialism, but the rebel Widukmd, Duke of 
the Saxons; not the Swabian and Hohenstauffen Emperon, 
folloiving the will o’ the wisp of Itahan conquest — not even 
the once legendary Barbarossa — but the “rebel” Henry the 
Lion, who dm ve the Slavs back towards the East and made the 
rise of Prussia possible,* 

This inroad of crude new theory is not confined to history; 
it has also made itself felt m the sphere of bw. In a learned 

' Elul urtJ ErJf, p. 258. 

* We are inde^ far from the days when Gibbon could paraphrase from 
the pages of Otto of Fruingen the specdi m which Frcdenck Uarbarossa 
apostrophised the delegates of Rome; “Are )OU desirous of beholding the 
anaent jlo^ of Rom?, the^ravue of die Senate, the s.pint of the Kni^ho. 
thedisaplmcof the camp, the valour of die legions? You wall find them in 
the German Republic. Ic ts not Rmpire, naked and alone; die oroamcno 
and virrucs of Empire have likemsc migrated beyond the Alps to a more 
deserving people”, Dedine anJ K»lt vn^ p. 234. 
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publication on the Gcnnan penal code, Nvnttcn by three eminent 
judges (with an mtroduenon by the Reich Mumter orjusnee, 
Dr Gunner, and extracts from a Memorandum of the Prussian 
Minister of jusnee, Herr Kerri),* it is affirmed that “penal law 
may be called a mirrot of the mental attitude of the people”, 
and that “there is need of a Naaoiul Socialist Peru! Code”, 
and that “every age has the law which corresponds to its spint, 
culture and fundamental ideas”. This opmion of Dr Gurmcr 
IS supplemented by Count Rudiger von dcr Goltz, \\ bo declared 
that “m the Will of the Fuhrer party and state meet Let the 
new penal code be a wtness of unified effort ” It is openly 
stated that tlic new code could not be based on the prmapics 
which inspired the many drafts of recent decades “on the 
contrary, u could only come from one source, from the National 
Soaahsc concepoon of people, popular life, popular leadership 
and state” The argument is prominently reinforced by su^ 
apodicQC sayings from^Afew Kampj as the following “What 
is not good race in this world, is chaff”, and “It is not freedom 
to sm, at the expense of postenty, and hence of the race” 

The same fancasac atarude is revealed by a pseudo-sncnafic 
philippic against fiolsbevism entitled International Law against 
BoUnet'ism, by Dr Bockboff, with an introduction by another 
member of die Reich Cabinet, Dr Frank * In it there occur the 
following phrases “Law is fotusaspcaalformof pohucs, that 
IS, Its ordering " “The jurist must be poliuaan, philosopher, 
soldier and leader m one person, a true atdst and a connoisseur ” 
He asserts that during the nineteenth century hberalism has 
“dissolved the ethical substance of law”, dismissed the con- 
ccpuoa of the Legal State as “ meaningless and indeed extremely 
confusing and mischievous chatter”, and denounces the Libeial 
mtelhgentsia “with its lack of moral responsibility”, for talking 

* Das neue Slrafrecht CrvadsatzUdK Cedankert aruni CeUit, see cspcaiUy 
pp 7-IS aod 38 Cf ihe scitenieiu of Dr Goebbels on 20 May 1936 

Ai tbe beginning of every RevsJimon standi die deed, and when the new 
situation been cicated, u is the task of the lawgivers to provide it with a 
substructure of law 

* VSlkmedit ge^en BoUchevumus Bcdm 1937, especially pp 14-22 
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of "objccave research*' ‘*Objecavity towards one's out-and- 
out enemy {Totalfemd)^’* he adds mockingly, and then goes 
on to identify “Bolshevism** and “Liberahsm” as having only 
one foe m common, namely, “the uolLisch National Soaalism 
One of his illuminating phra^ is to the effect that "Volhsch 
Nationalism is today the sole true and competent defender of 
the nght of the peoples, the only enemy whom the Red 
world criminals take seriously and arc afraid of” * He has 
many effective extracts from Lenin and Stalin to show that the 
ultimate aim of both was the disappearance of the State as 
such, and here and there his criticism of the new Soviet Con- 
stitution condescends to be cnocal But he reduces the ordmary 
reader to a despairing atrophy by page after page of unbalanced 
invective, mtended to idenoly Bolshevism, Liberahsm and the 
Jews m the mmd of the German reader, and to suggest a world 
conspiracy agamst Germany * 

Still more crary is the attempt to import Nauonal Socialism 
mto the realm of saence As a smgle example may be quoted 
the speeches delivered at the opening of the Insature ofPhysics 
in the Umversity of Heidelberg m December 1935 “It is very 
superficial to speak of saence as such, as a common property 
of mankmd, equally accessible to all peoples and classes and 
offermg them all an equal field of work The problems of 
science do not present themselves in the same way to all men 
The negro or the Jew will view the same world in a different 
way from the German mvesngator” In other words, the 
saentificrwulfs of an Einstein or a Planck or a Haber are suspect, 
simply because of the race to which they belong 3 

‘ Volkenecht gegett BoUchevismus, Berlin, 1937, p 208 

* Pp 92, 99 Inadentally ' die entry of die Sower atmin^s mto tbe 
League" is seated as descroying die Utters "Use shreds of legahry 
(LegiemitaCssubsliirtz), p 99 Anodier phrase worth quottag is For 
Romam RoUand, as for ^ rca] Liberal democrats, Liberalism is nor yet 
suffiaendy anti-state, humaniianan, Internationa/, in other words, nor 
sufGaently Nihihst”, p 159 

3 Sec Nature of 18 January Ipjtf, quoted by the Bishop of Durham in 
Hie Times of 4 February 1936 Cf also tbe letter of Sir F G Hopkins in 
The Times of 24 February 1935 
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LEADERSHIP AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCTRINE 

A word must be reserved for that extreme glonfication of 
“Leadership” on which the whole Nazi structure is built up 
and which is designed to render cnncism dangerous or impos- 
sible Leadership and disaplme arc nvo of the noblest concep- 
oons of the human mind and of the Christian religion, but, 
mterpreted to mean an unreasoning surrender of the intellect, 
they lose their true balance and much of their virtue There has 
alwa^-s been a certain Byzanonc trait in the German character 
in the days of William 11 it was subjeaed to merciless attacLs 
from three such different quartets as Count Reventlow,* Maxi- 
mihan Harden and “SimpUzusimus” Today a new objea of 
adulation has been found and its form is cruder, because public 
, opinion IS less balanced and the vents of cnaasm have been 
tightly shut down The attitude adopted towards Adolf Hitler 
borders dangerously on deification That his portrait should 
be placed above the altar m some Lutheran Churches is m 
English eyes broadly comic as well as being blasphemous « 
reveals such a basic lack of humour But that this should be 
possible m a country recently renowned for its learning and 
culture is a danger to cultural values throughout Europe The 
gulf that IS opening between Germany and the West is revealed 
m the speech of Herr Kerri, the Reich Minister for Church 
Affairs, who flady declared that "the primary assumptions of 
the State as it is today, those of Race Blood and Soil, must be 
sacrosanct for the Church as well The Will of Our Father is 
given to us m our blood Everything which National Soaahsm 
IS now doing for the community is doing the Will of 
God The Jew is the instrument of bastardisanon, as also of 
Communism This tuberculous bacillus must be insulated by 
us It IS this which means carrymg out the Will of God 
There has now arisen a new ourfwniy as to tvhat Christ and 
Cimstiamty really are — that is, Adolf Hider There will be 
a struggle for Chnsuanity on die nationalist basis ” This, be 
‘ Sec his IVillfel n ia ZweiU itnJ Jte Byzantmer, Munich, 1906 
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It observed, is no Ciisual opinion of some wild man of the woods, 
but the considered Churdi policy of the Reich, enunaated by 
Its offiaal mouthpiece widi the full approval of the Fuhrer. 
No Chnsnan can give it any name save blasphemy ^ 

It IS hardly too much to say that no ruler of Germany, since 
she first became a Rach many centimes ago, has ever possessed 
such unrestncred power as Adolf Hitler, but it is also true that 
there has never been, from the constitutional point of view, 
such complete chaos and obscunty. The plam fact is that the 
whole structure has been turned upside down, the relations 
between executive, legislature and judicature dislocated, or 
perhaps better said, the dividmg lines between them blurred 
or effaced And so it comes about that a senous writer on 
constitutional problems — ^Professor of Law at the Umvcrsicy 
ofiCiel, now one of the ducf centres ofNazi “ Wissensebafi 
IS able to argue quite senously that the old constitution has 
"lost Its vahdicy", while the new one "is not a constitution 
m the formal sense known to the nineteenth century", and 
indeed that "there is no written constitution m the new Reich, 
but It exists as the unwntten political foundanons (Cniniiord^ 
iiutt^y. He admits that certam provisions of Weimar have 
been resemded or altered, but that the really essential fact is 
that "the old system as a whole has been destroyed" and that 
“this took place without any express proclamation, by silent 
disregard” "The name of Adolf Hitler is a programme, in 
which the deadly struggle agaust the Weimar system is a vital 

* The length] to which a perverse obsession can go are shown by Dr 
Goebbels* claim that the Jew a “uncreaove” he “docs not produce, but 
merely trades wth products — with rags, clothes, pictures, precious stones, 
com, shares, peoples and states" Andagain “AJcwcannotinsulcaGennan. 
Jewish slanders are only scan of honour for a Gennan Annsemitc " “He 
who wins the approval of the Jews, is finished m advance, for a true National 
Sooalisr ” See Goebbels, Der Anjpiff", pp- 329, 323, and Vem Kaiserhef zvr 
lUtJiskartglei, p 15J 

* Ernst Rudolf Huber, Ve^assung (jp37), one of the first of a large senes 
of tcaenofic publications, under & general heading of “Grund^ge dcr 
Rechts- und Wirtschaftswisseosdiafr'*. of which seven have already 
appeared and thirty more are armoonod. 
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point When Hmdenburg gave the power into the hands of 
Hidcr, and the people m m majonty cndoncd this, the Wamar 
Constitution was dead “ 

The logical consequence, he argues, was to destroy all in- 
dividual rights of liberty, alike the principles ofparUamcntansm, 
federalism, hberahsm and “the legal state” {Rcehtsstaat) The 
principle of leadership has replaced the system of the division 
of powen, “the pnnapic of movement” has replaced the 
pathamentary Party State, Impcnal unity has replaced federal- 
ism, the National army has replaced the professional army, the 
fundamental race-idea — yolLstum — lias replaced the formal 
prmaplc of cquahty And the end of the whole matter is 
that “all pohacal power must be united m the hand of one 
leader The enure political life is determined by the unitary 
and comptehcmivc wiU of the Leader ” The new Racial State 
(das volhsche Reich) rests on the Leader’s will — not, like demo- 
cracy. on the general will But it is not to be compared either 
with absolutism or ivith dictatorships which are mere tem- 
porary measures to meet a crisis Germany is now a "Raaal 
Leadet-Statc” and this is “a final and normal pohneal order” 
The Fuhrer, not the Rachstag, is legislator for the German 
people mhim, not m the Rachstag is vested financial control * 
He docs not hold the three offices of President, Chancellor and 
Party Leader, but a new office of Fuhrer”, m which all three 
arc blended. The Weimar Article 41, by which the President 
IS elected by the people, is no longer vahd there is no ame-hmit 
for his post, and deposition is impossible ‘ Separation of exccu- 
ave and legislamre is a thing of the past ” Ministers are 
responsible to him alone, and he can issue decrees m each of 
their special spheres without consulting them Law is to be 
interpreted as the “Will of the Leader “As all parhamentary 

' •&«: Wil, vtrWffig ftscoEt ivgflut •£> lilt viwca iit 

Rnclistag It u filled by party nominees who attend one session per 
annum and merely shout approval for the Fuhrer’s pronouncements In 
return they receive the equivalent of ^600 a year and a free pass— m other 
words a bonus for die good boys of the Party But why not abolish alto- 
gether an jnsatuCioQ which has become laracal? 
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control has ceased, he is entirely free to deade foreign policy", 
to conclude alhances and treaties, to declare war, diough this 
decasion may be given the form of a law of the Reich He is 
also the supreme mihtary authority, and the Army no longer 
takes oath to a wnttcn consntunon, but solely to him He is 
even Supreme Judge, the "old hbcraJ distincoons between state 
and laV, between pohtical decision and legal order, between 
administration and justice, having become impossible m the 
Racial Reich” 

In short, Adolf Hitler is the source of all power "we must 
not speak of the power of the state, but of the power of the 
Leader” We must face the faa that official theory is being 
dehberately shaped on lines not merely unprecedented inmodera 
Europe, but calculated at one and the same nme to widen the 
gulf between. Germany and the outside world and to reduce to 
rums the wonderful structure of German legal and consatutional 
theory and pracace 

The latest events m Germany, as this book goes to press, 
provide an eloquent commentary upon these theories of omni-*' 
potence The drasac purge of the Army and Foreign Office, 
earned through wth sudden energy on 4 February 1938, may 
fairly be desenbed as the last stage m the nuhtamanon of the 
Third Reich, and the blcndmg of ulamatc mihtary and pohneal 
power in the hands of an "AU-Highest” before whom the 
Icgiamatc bearers of that ode pale into nothingness Hence- 
forward German foreign policy and German mihtansm arc 
mdissoluble the old Prussun tradiuon of loyalty to "God and 
King” has been swallowed up in a forced allegiance to the 
"Bohenuan corporal” Hidcr stands uncliallcnged and pro- 
claims the subordmanon of everything to “the unitary prepara- 
tion of defence of the Re/<h”. The process has been iar more 
rapid, and not less thoroughgomg, than m the corresponding 
cases of Stalin and Mussoluu but it is obviously far too soon 
to speculate as to the completeness of its success Of active 
rcsBtance there can be no question but it is possible to detect 
a deep-seated, if passive, p$)diological disquiet, opening a gulf 
beesveen the gcncraaons 
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NATIONAL SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY 
There is one last aspect from whidi the toralitarim idea must 
be considered. The Jewish problem, deliberately envenomed 
by the Fuhrer and his immediate entourage, is in itself grave 
enough. But it becomes siiU graver when we consider its 
relation with the future of Christianity, as cliallenged by 
National Socialism at the very moment when the “ano-God” 
movement is failing in Russia. For racial ostracism, consciously 
aimed at eventual extermination, is incompatible with the 
principles of a Christian state and must be repudiated by any 
practismg Christian, whether he be CatlioUc or Protestant. 
The State is, in cfTca, intruding into the sphere of the Church, 
or of God Himself, when it mes to exclude certain categories 
from the free grace promised to all sinners and to hallmark 
them as ineligible foe convenion. Cardinal Faulhaber’s un- 
compromising claim that ‘‘not blood, but faith, 1$ the founda- 
tion of religion”, may serve as a motto for all Chruoans m, the 
fight against Nazi racialism: just as all will re-echo the words of 
Pope Pius XI:* '‘The use of the word 'rcvclauon' for ‘sug- 
gestions' of race and blood, for the irraduuons of a people’s 
history, is mere equivocation: false coins of this sort do not 
deserve Christian currency.” Wc have to reckon with the 
fact that the inner rmg surrounding the Fuhrer is for the most 
part anti-Chnsaan, and cither indifierent or actively pagan; 
that men like Gocbbcls and Himmler use their immcnseinflucncc 
through propaganda and through the police for ann-Chnstian 
purposes; that Himmler, Fnck and Rust (the Ministers of the 
Interior and of Education) bavc-ostcntaUously left the Church; 
that Baldur von Schirach, the leader of the "Hitler Youth”, 
declared bmsclf to be “nather Catholic nor Protestant, but 
National Socialist”. Perhaps the most significant of all is the 
atntudc of Alfred Rosenberg, who u not only chief of the 
foreign department of the Naaonal Soaalist Party, but has 
a decisive formauve influence upon educational curricula, and 
> In hu Encyclical to die Genow Church, 14 March 1937. 
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whom the Vatican has thought worthy of a place upon the 
Index In his book Tlie Myth of the Twentieth Century ^ — 
which is scarcely less deserving of attention than Mem Kampf 
Itself, and even more mdigesnble, despite its superior hterary 
style — Rosenberg demands diat Chnstianity be purged of all 
non-Nordic elements, of all die excrescences due to “Jewish 
zealots like Matthew, matenahstic rabbis like Paul, A&tcan 
jurists hke TertuUian”, that “the Old Testament, with its 
stones of pimps and cattle-dealers, be replaced by Nordic sagas 
and legends” * and he denounces the Christian doctrine of 
chanty, while clinging to that other conception of “honour 
as “foreign to Chnsnarucy” To Rosenberg St Paul is a per- 
verter of the Gospel, characterised by “typical Jewish arrogance 
and intolerance” 3 and in his considered view the German 
Church of the future “muse declare tuirescrvedly that it subor- 
dinates the ideal of love of neighbour to die idea of naaonal 
honour, that no acuon can be approved by a German Church 
which does not in the first instance serve to ensure the race 
(drts VoJkstum)'** It must gradually replace the Cruafiaon 
by "the teaching Cre-spirit, the hero m the lughest sense of 
the word” 5 

Another exponent of the new doctrine, Professor £ibl of 
Vienna, writes of “a common front of Greek philosophers, 
Roman Senators, Nordic Vikings against the spint of the 
Bible”, and argues that “in Christianity (and m Judaism) there 

‘ in 1914 It lud already reached ics 38th edinoa (183,000 copies)! 

* Dfr Mflhus des XXtm JahthunJerU, p <5l4 

3 Ihii p 605 Typical ofthuoudookusud) a sentence as the following 
"A false hunulicy combined with a sidc-gUace at world dominion, an eager 
‘religious’ desire (as m the case of all Onentals) to march at die bead of 
rebels, was the Pauline perverstoa {VerfilKhung) of the grear figure of 
Christ’ (p 606) This u pure Niemebe, who called Sc Paul aslivc-mind" 
and “this appallmg imposter, pandnuig to the instincts ofslave morale m 
chose paltry people when he laid, 'God hath chosen the (bohsh things of the 
world to confound the wise' ’* " 

* Ihid p < 5 o 8 

3 ihli p 616 A cunous lUustratioa of his ideas upon heroism u the 
phrase “la Bach and Gluck and ICndelaod Dcnho>cn the heroic character 
ms forced in ivay through despite Church poeriy" (p 617) 
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IS somctlung equally repubnc to the Hellenic, Roman and 
Germanic nature, somet^g that seems almost contemptible, 
or at least deplorable — despair at one’s ot\Ti sinfulness, repen* 
tance, the search for atonement . 

The plain fact is that the totahtanan Moloch-State, as 
visualised by the National Socialist leaders, 'is bent upon under- 
mining both the great Chnsaan Churches of Germany because 
It cannot tolerate that even in the realm of die spine its atuens 
should recogmsc any pnor aUegiance, The resultant KulttirLampf 
IS far more acute than that of the ’seventies, when the German 
State tned to prevent what it regarded as undue mtcrfcrence 
by the Roman Church in the mtcmal pohacs of Germany. 
Today both Churches arc on the defensive, and are bemg 
stcaddy dnven, despite a long tradition of mutual suspiaon, 
towards a joint stand on beh^ of Chiuoan fundamentah It 
IS impossible here to deal with the moving history of Naa 
persecuaon much has been wntten m £nghsh on the subject, 
though the latest feature of the tragedy is that the German 
Church leaders have been dnven, by an all-pervadmg system 
of espionage, to beg their fiicnds abroad to refrain from 
publiaty rather than to publish the details of theu: lone struggle 
against unscrupulous authority But the manifesto read last 
s umm er from hundreds of German Protestant pulpits, boldly 
denouncuig oppression and espionage, expulsion and imprison- 
ment, and declanng that the Chnsoan faith is at stake, shows 
diat Germany snll possesses men capable of echoing the words 
of Luther, “Here 1 stand, I can no other” 

If It were true that, m Professor Toynbee’s stingmg phrase, 
‘‘ 'Westem Liberalism is merely the political husk of Christianity, 
without Its spmtual kernel”, then die religious position in 
Germany might perhaps be dismissed as somedung which docs 
not dirccdy concern us But mdecd it u not possible to avoid 
the conclusion that the totahtanan prmaplc is a creeping gas 
whidi we cannot escape by flight or by indifference it muse 
be met by a bold challenge and”wcU-thought-ouc defensive 
counter-measures 

* Vom Sinn ier GegenwiiTt eat Budt von Hevtsdief Stniung, pp 408, 431 
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We have to face tlie fact that Nazi Germany is akeady after 
five years far more different from the Germany of William H 
than Mussohni’s Italy is from the Italy of the Risorgimento, and 
that those m control of German destinies are workmg feverishly, 
day in, day out, to mcreasc the difference They are thereby 
widening the gulf between Germany and Wesfem Europe, 
and consciously, dehberately, trying to tram up a nation which 
knows next to nothmg of 'Western msntuaons, or, m so far 
as It knows them, contemptuously rejects tlicm This cultural 
cleavage among the naaons which totahtarian autocracy has 
brought about is perhaps die gravest of the many dangers which 
confront unhappy Europe We can already see, it is true, that 
consaous leadership of this kmd docs not always produce the 
expeaed results The human spint is an elusive thing, and it 
may be that youths trained in paganism and in emoticmal 
surrender of theu: reason and liberty to an unrestneted authority 
lAay one day lead the return to mdividuahsm and samey But 
for the present everything possible is bemg done to prevent any 
such reUpse, and we muse face the facts of the simanon 
To sum up, It IS even now not sufiiciently realised that Hitler 
IS making a revolution and takmg giganocnsks of war Hitherto 
one of lus assets has been diat he is confronted with nations 
who arc equally anxious to avoid war and revolution, bemg 
well aware that the margm of reserves m Europe is very scanty, 
and that even a war m which diey were successful would 
probably result m a profound transformation of the whole 
structure of State and Soaety But the changes which those m 
power m the West are so anxious to avert are exactly what 
Hidcr is aiinmg at m Germany while the Soviet rulers are 
mainly concerned to mamtam what they already hold without 
launching mto fresh adventures, and the Duce, though he still 
has an appeute, has an exhausted naaon behind him It follows 
that Hitler, who, unlike Stalin and Mussolmi, is still fax from his 
goal orCennan dominion, cannot be deterred by considerations 
such as appeal to his neighbours, and finds m the growmg 
tension at home an incentive to fiesh risks 
It IS probable, then, that he will contmue at mtervak that 
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policy of bluff which has already proved so successful on four 
occasions, until at last a point be reached when it %vili no 
longer be' possible for the other Powers to jacld. Then his bluff 
would be called, and war might be upon us suddenly and 
irrevocably. The best hope of conjuring this danger is for this 
country to make it quite dear that there are certain things 
which it will not tolerate, and in particular, an attempt to alter 
the map of Europe by force. It is doubtless more in keeping 
with tlie traditional British policy to avoid commitments made 
in advance, but present circumstances are altogether exceptional, 
and render essential a greater clarity of aim and a courageous 
lead to the nation. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SMALL STATES AND 
NATIONAL MINORITIES 

N o general survey of the post-war situation would be of 
much value without some consideration of the twin 
problems of small states and of national mmondcs for 
die former have never played so important a part m the hfe of 
Europe as today, while the latter have acquired for the first 
time something like international stams which, however im- 
perfectly applied, marks a very real advance and oSers much 
hope for the future 

It IS scarcely necessary to pomt out that the idea of Nation- 
ahty, as understood by the generaaon precedmg the war, is 
something quite modem, even though national feeling m some 
form or otlier may be as old as the hills It is no less true that 
today If IS once more in rapid evolution m certain countries, 
espcaally Germany and Russia, and may have considerable 
surprises m store for us Naaonahry, as we have hitherto 
known it, was the child of eighteenth-century Enhghtcnment 
and the spoilt darlmg of later Liberahsm and the profound 
influence of Herder and Hegel respectively upon it has not yet 
received the attention that is its due in our own country For 
our present purpose it must suffice to consider the growing 
recogmtion accorded to die naaonal idea in the course of the 
last 100 years One of the central facts not always recognised, 
is that while the Great Powers may no doubt have grown even 
stronger than they were before, the role of the small and medium 
Powers has also steadily been growing in importance. 

£VJiOP£AN CONGJiPSSPj: 

At the Conference of 1815 die five Great Powers virtually 
Ignored the others and often dictated their fate Belgium and 
Holland were lumped together, not for their own ^cs, but 
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from selfish motives oa the part of all who feared a French 
rcvi\ al The same motive underlay the Umon of Norway and 
Sweden, which was certainly far less flagrant, but never won 
popular approval and also had m the end to be undone The 
summary treatment of Genoa, the Ionian Islands and Cracow 
passed wcUnigh unchallenged Italy, then divided mto eight 
petty states, tv as all directly or mdircctly at the mercy of 
Austria, while the thirty-eight sovereign fragments of Germany 
which soil survived the drastic carving of Napoleon were 
seriously overshadowed by the two great rivals Austria and 
Prussia Spam and Portugal, though dieir wcU-defined frontiers 
saved them from any danger of partsaon, found themselves for 
a long Dme tom between the two rival ideologies m Europe 
When the next European Congress met at Paris m 1856, 
nauonal problems were m the very forefront of all discussions 
on the Eastern Quesaon, and there was much hp-scrvicc — ^not 
all of It insmcere — to the rights and hberocs of smaller'nations 
The Turkish Charter which— with all due regard to the 
Sultan’s sovereignty— was ated in die very text of the Treaty 
Itself, was a first step on the path towards micmaoonal mmonty 
guarantees, even if the Powers failed to provide machinery for 
Its enforcement Moreover, m the case of Serbia, Wallachia 
and Moldavia, the substitution of a jomt guarantee by die 
Great Powers for any exclusively Russian Protectorate was a 
very real gam for the three vassal states and mdeed the final 
stage towards naaonal mdependence The Concert of Europe, 
widi Its many faults and thanks in part to mutual nvalncs and 
ulterior mouves, became the, doubdess mvoluntary, guardian 
of Balkan hbernes It is true that m 1863 the status of Poland, 
TTianVc to an ill-planned insurrccuon, was agam altered for die 
worse but m 1864 the vexed questioti of the Damsh Duchies, 
so hideously bungled by Russell and Palmerston and exploited 
by Bismarck for his own ends, was none the less a testimony to 
the growmg strength of national fechng for if Schleswig was 
unjusdy tom from its Damsh hmstnen Holstem was 3 German 
provmce round which centred all the genume aspirations of 
South German hberahsm 
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By the time that a third JEuropcan Congress opened at** 
Berlin m 1878, Italy had been added to the ranks of the Great 
Powers, chough doubtless as yee equal to the others m name 
ratlicr than m fact, while Prussia had been reconstituted as the 
Second Reich The aclucvcmcnt of German and Itahan unity 
f. (neither of them, it is true, m a definitive form) had obviously 
transformed the whole European situation from the point of 
view of Nationahty for it set the rone to all other disunited 
races and revealed a new motive for frontier revision which had 
nothing m common with the dynastic mampulations of the 
eighteenth century. Ac the Congress of Berlin Europe recog- 
nised the statehood of Serbia, Roumania and Montenegro, 
secured to Bulgana her first, all too madequate, status and laid 
down certam paper guarantees for other nationahtics.stillmthc 
birth-chfoes, m Macedonia, Albania and Armenia For a brief 
moment the Powers even considered the possibihry of admit- 
tmg Greece to the magic arcic where the fate of all these 
revivmg races was bemg deaded m the end this was thought 
too drastic a concession, and the Greeks, Roumanians and 
Serbs were merely allowed to state their case for a brief period 
before the Congress and vanish once more mto hmbo Yet 
even this was a great advance upon all previous procedure, and 
when the Danubian Commission came up for revision, it was 
felt that the two riparian states which now attained mde- 
pendcncc could no longer be excluded from membership Even 
the insistence of the Congress, as a preliminary to recogninon 
of Roumanian and Serbian mdependence, upon special legisla- 
tion in each country m favour of the Jews (a step much re- 
sented at the tunc and none too tactfully earned out), may to- 
day be regarded as a first step m die direction of those minority 
guarantees which the post-war period has shown to be so 
necessary if mtcr-racial peace is to be artamed 

During the forty years whitii separate the Congress of 
Berlm from a Congress ten times more complex than any of 
Its predecessors, the latent conflict between the still unsaasfied 
nationalities and the Governments to which they owed 
allegiance grew steadily more mttaisc, and though lacking any 
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legal basis, forced itself increasingly upon public attmtion. In 
one of die Great Powen, Austria-Hungary, the question of 
Nadonalities became the dominant isstM, and the very difTcrcncc 
in standards of treatment adopted in the tsvo halves of the Dual 
Monarchy after 1867 — a difference which gresv with every 
succeeding decade — ^was a sign that the public conscience was ^ 
awakening in Austria. It will always be a fascinating subject of 
speculation to consider what would have happened if Francis 
Joseph had died in 1903 and had been succeeded by Francis 
Ferdmand who, \vith all his faults, reahsed that the fate of 
his dominions depended upon a solution of the question of 
Nationalities, and was almost fanatically resolved to force an 
issue on his accession. There were other signs of progress in this 
period. In Prussia it is true that Bulow’s anti-Polish pohey, 
rcstinc on expropriadon of the sod and Germamsarion m the 
school, was still obstinately pursued: but saner voices were 
increasingly being raised against it in Germany. In Russia, it is 
equally true that a pohey of crude Russificaoon was stub- 
bornly upheld by those m authoncy: but the inclusion of racial 
statisrics for the fine tune ui the Census of 1897 was a sign that 
facts could no longer be defied, and m the Duma the Polish, 
Furnish, and even Ukrainian, questions forced themselves upon 
public aftennon. The peacefiil separauon effected between 
Norway and Sweden m 1905 was a happy omen for the future, 
as sho^vmg that two sister nations, nearly balanced m age, in 
strength and in culture, were sufficiently civilised and restrained 
to pare company without a fratnadal struggle. At the other 
end of Europe, where Turkish rule had degenerated mto 
stagnation and utter neglect of cultural values, the conflict of 
races not unnaturally assumed cruder forms and was comph- 
cated by foreign mterfercncc and by the appeal to rival Powers. 

Of 1919 

Thus a realist survey of the nineteenth century permits us to 
detect a certain evolution, at the four great conferences since 
1814, m respect of the relations of small and great nations. In 


ao-a 
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1815 the small were treated as mere chattels to be bartered'^ 
about, hi 1856 their mtercsts were at least discussed m some 
detail, though the dcasiotis remained in tlic hands of the Great 
Powers. In 1878 the small nations were already able to knock 
loudly at the door (“ 'Remmasseamr " — “we want to comcm" 
— W2S the title of a contemporary Genmn cartoon), and were 
graciously listened to, before the decisions were announced to 
them In ipip tlie small nations were for the first time present at 
the counal table, enjoymg at least nominal cquahty and able 
to voice their wshes and objecuons, even though the ultimate 
and myor decisions were suU reserved by die Big Five, or 
Four, or Three At the Conference of Paris the small nations 
occupied the foreground of the picture, if only because the 
Allies, sometimes from conviction, sometimes for purely 
tactical reasons, sometimes under the pressure of events, had 
pubhely committed themselves to the cause of Small Nations, 
and because President Wilson on the one side had in all good 
faith adopted the slogan, while die defeated states, after giving 
• a new interpretation to the pnnaple of “Self-detcrnunaaon”, 
first at Stockholm m ipiy, dicn at Brest-Litovsfc and Bucarest 
m 1918, clung to the very last to die hope that this phrase 
might be made a sort of camouflage behmd which Germany 
imposed her own peace upon the border states of the fallen 
Russian Empire. 

Hence there was never any question of denymg at least 
nominal status, and m die end ten European states signed on 
the one side* and five on the other, out of a total of twenty-one 
which had been mvolvcd m war The result of the War had 
been to bring a number of small states mto bemg, not by any 
artificial means, but by their own volition and as the circum- 
stances in which the War had bcgim made it obviously im- 
possible to exclude Belgium and Serbia (now the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes), and as the inclusion of Rou- 
mama had,' been expressfy promised' by Treaty, it tojlowea 
quite logically that Greece and the two most important of the 
* Great Britain, France, Italy, Bdgimn, Greece, Poland, Portugal, 
Rouinaaia Serbs Croats and Slovenes; Czcchoilovalua. 
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^ recomomted states, Poland and Czechoslovakia, must also be 
included, and it is but fair to add that both received a cordial 
Vrclcomc, though only the Belgians and Jugoslavs among all 
the lesser Powers t\erc allowed three instead of mo delegates 
The abnormal arcumstances of the Russian Bolshevik State, 
which bad found it necessary to make its own separate peace m 
the previous March, gave the Allies the legal, though not the 
moral, right to exclude Russia from the Conference and it 
followed convemcntly enough from this that the four Balnc 
and three Caucasian states were also not summoned The 
gravest omission of all was that of the Ukramc, whose short- 
Uved freedom could not survive the double onslaught of the 
devil and the deep sea, and who is reserved for the role of chief 
spectre at the feast when next the unsolved problems of 
Europe fall to be discussed But with this disastrous excepuon, 
there 1$ no longer any naaonal unit m Europe wholly under 
foreign rule, and for many countries the peace settlement, with 
all Its shortcomings, iturkied the begmnmg of an era of emaiia< 
paoon In Poland, Bohemia, Slovakia, Croatia, Slovema, 
Transylvama, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Finland— despite 
many imperfections, political, economic and social, on which 
much might be said — the nineteen years foDowing the War 
have wrought the greatest transformation m dieir entire 
history, and the process is soli far from complete Hence the 
idea that the War brought nothing but mm and retrogression 
would be emphatically denied by the best part of 100 milLon 
people m East and South-East Europe 
In the whole post-war penod no more superficial and mis- 
leadmg phrase was ever coined than “the Balkamsauon” of 
Austm-Hungary and smee 1933 the wheel has come full 
circle with the parallel adoption of gangster methods of 
govenunenc m the centre of Europe and the vutual dimination 
of the lomUadji and the assassm from Balkan politics So far 
as It meant anythmg, the phrase was a protest against die sub- 
sntunon of a number of small and medium states for a large 
and powerful Empire It suggested that the new orgamsms 
rested on a less healthy and natmal basis than the heterogeneous. 
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sloN\-gro\Mng, organism which they replaced But before 
using any sucdi word it is wortli stopping to consider what had 
made the Balkans a term of reproach Firstly, no doubt, the 
foul tyranny to which they were so long subjected by the 
Turks, and whose evil effects still rcmam in the victims’ 
systems, but secondly, and not less, the perpetual interference 
of the Great Powers, based as a rule upon motives of the 
European Balance of Power, and upon a profound misreading 
of the local situation, and also only too often upon a cymeal 
mdiffcrcncc to the fate of the countnes and populations directly 
concerned The new situation at last made it possible to apply 
the prmciple of “The Balkans for the Balkan Peoples”, though 
certum of the Great Powers were far from renouncing their 
designs of mtcrfcrcncc in the Peninsula Concerning the mter* 
neeme conflict which had raged between die Ball^ peoples 
from 1813 to 1918, the extent to which the various races were 
uiterminoled in Macedoma, Thrace and elsewhere, and the 
irrcconoJcablc character of their rival ambmons, it is httle 
short of miraculous that, after an mevitable period of effer~ 
vescence and outrage, they should have seided down so quickly 
to peaceful co-operation and even alLance Three mam faaors 
contnbuted — first, die emergence of several clear-sighted and 
construcuve stat«men‘ who saw that disunited they would 
agam become the prey of foreign intngue, but that umted they 
were the equivalent of a Great Power, secondly, the temporary 
effacement of one, and the permanent dissolution of the other, 
two Powers most actively concerned ivith Near Eastern affairs 
m the pre-war period, and, perhaps not least of all, the un- 
scrupulous efforts of a third Power, Italy, to apply m its own 
selfish mterests the foolish old maxim of Vienna “Dmdc et 
impera” 

’ It wiU suffice to mention five such thlfcrenc men as Ben^ Tafce 
loaescu Tttufescu Vetuzefos and Mtista£i KemaJ 
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CHANGES IN EUROPE 

Let us look at the problem from a different angle and consider 
what has happened m the huge tnangular bit of country lymg 
between Germany, Soviet Rossu. and the Mediterranean. In 
this area before the War there were three big pohtical faas — in 
the North the hold of the Russian autocracy upon the Poles 
and other border races, m the Centre the double hegemony of 
the Germans and Magyars — less crude, but quite as real — over 
the Czechs, Slovaks, Roumamans, Serbs, Croats, Slovenes and 
Itahans of Austna-Hungary and, as a result, mcrcasmg comph- 
cauons m foreign pohey and mcrcasmg dependence of Austru- 
Hungary on Berhn, and then m the South, the rivalry of 
Austna and Russia for pohtical hegemony m Turkey and m the 
Balkan States, compheated by varymg degrees of mtcrventiou 
on the part of other Great Powers The War broke up Austna- 
Hungary altogether, set the final seal upon Turkey's loss of all 
her European possessions west or nor^ of Thrace, and for a 
long penod ehmmated both Russian and German pohtical 
influence 

Moreover, one effect of the World War has been to destroy 
not merely the old Balance of Power m Europe, which so 
mtunatcly concerned a country like Belgium, but also, even 
more drastically, the old Balance of Power m the Balkans 
Before the Balkan Wars of 1912-13 the Christian states were 
all more or less on the same level — ^Roumania, Serbia, Bulgana, 
Greece (apart of course from the tmy Montenegro) One of 
the mam motives which underlay King Milan’s action against 
Bulgaria m the short war of 1885, and again the formation of 
the Balkan League m 1912, and agam die outbreak of the second 
Balkan War between the victorious alhes, was either to prevent 
one of these States from pushing ahead of the odiers without 
compensanon, or to ensure parallel all-round aggrandisement 
But, for good or for evil the Great War finally exploded any 
such ideal, if ideal it could be called The two northern stares 
now utterly outweighed the three southern — on the one hand 
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Jugoslavia (m 1935) widi roughly fourteen inillioas and 
Roumania -with neatly eighteen millions, on the other hand 
BuJgana and Greece, -with six millions each and Albania wch 
little over one milhon' and in 1938 it is more diSiculrdian ever 
to devise any permutation of the Balkan forces which would 
establish anything like eqmhbnum between the two mam 
groups On the whole Turkey lias become part of the Middle, 
rather chan of the Near, Base, m spite of sail possessmg Adn- 
anople and Thrace, and has accepted the new situauon by 
movmg her centre of gravity from the Straits to the heart of 
Anatoha while Greece too has been forced by mihtary dis- 
asters to accept a drastic raaal redistribution as between herself 
and Turkey Meanwhile the Balkans have been brought 
nearer to the West by the double fact of a pamnon of Hungary, 
and of the aci^uisiaon by the Jugoslavs ofpohneal control over 
their own coastlmc on Ac Eastern Adnaoc There was, more- 
over, a certain guarantee of srabihty in the fact that the great 
upheaval had meant m most of those countries not only the 
attamment of nauonal umey and mdcpendcnce, but the trans- 
ference of the land to the peasantry and therefore die virtual 
imniumsaaon of the latter against Bohhcvuk seduction from the 
"East Thus a new situation had been created which noihmg 
short of a new general upheaval in Europe is likely to o\cr- 
throw and even the most resolute opponent of the new order 
m Central Europe will admit that this would be too lugh a 
price 

It IS doubtless because all this, though too httlc regarded by 
Dnnsh opinion, is so obvious to die peoples of South-East 
Europe, due step by step dicy set themselves to guard against 
any return to the evil sj-stem of interference m their internal 
affairs by die Great Pow ers Hm came the crcaoon of the Litdc 
Enrcnrc in 1920-31,* raang upon two fundamental common 
aims— the maintenance of the new temrona! sMftis ipio on the 
Danube and m the Balkans, and die prevention of Habsburg 

‘ Hje CtfchtnlovilfJopoiUv Treaty of 14 Auemr to'o ibe Crecho- 
sIovak'RoumaAun Tresry of 33 Apnl spar anJ Jupoiby-Rovimmun 
Treaty of I June jpsi 
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restoration m any portion of the former Habsburg Monarchy 
In the years that foUov.cd, cver^ attempt to divide them only 
led to a oghtenmg of the bonds bctuccn them m paracular 
Mussolmi’s persistent pohey of fomenting discord between the 
Balkan States, c\cn by aenve assistance to terrorist groups, 
caused a strong revulsion of feeling m favour of co-operanon 
against foreign mcddlmg Fmally, the Duce’s determined 
effort to establish a kmd of Invc-Powcr Directorate m Europe 
and to relegate all the smaller Powers to an outer hmbo, roused 
the Balkan and Danubian States to a sense of danger, and, as v. e 
have already seen (see pp 182-3), led to die creation of the 
BalkanEntcnte (of Roumania, Jugoslavia, Turkey and Greece), 
supplementing and overlapping die older and more restneted 
Litde Entente, and consaously aiming at the creauon of a 
common pubbe opinion on many vital questions of the day, as 
the first step towards common acoon in the day of supreme 
ensts 


GREAT AND SMALL POWERS 
In view of such developments and of the deep line of division 
that separates the five surviving Great Po wen of Europe, it may 
at least very plausibly be argued that the Great Powers though 
in many ways stronger than they ever were before, arc relatively 
not so powerful as in 18 1 s> 1856 or 1876, and for the double 

reason that Europe has to take much fuller accoimt of three 
extra-European Great Powers — the Umted States Japan and 
Russia (as a Far-Eastern Power) — and that the firmament is now 
studded with lesser stars Regarded from an angle far too often 
Ignored, the much-abused Peace Setdement has strengthened 
^e posioon of the smaller states, and this on the whole makes 
for peace rather than disturbance smcc stem necessity enjoins 
co-operation to preserve the status quo, and smee there is not one 
among diem which is ready to risk war for some new tcrntonal 
adventure 

There is mdeed yet another angle from which this whole 
problem of the Peace Setdement may profitably be regarded, 
and which has been obscured by a persistent smokescreen of 
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anti-VersaiUes propaganda, meddy accepted by so many of our 
own sentimentalists, both of the Left and of the Right It is 
that, apart from the economicprovisions of the Treaty, which we 
are all agreed m dismissmg as miqiutous and impracticable, and 
from Its colonial clauses, which are admittedly open to dis- 
cussion, Its mam temtoml provisions benefited not the Great 
Powers, who defeated Germany, but the smaller Powers which 
had been the chief victims of the war or which recovered their 
mdependcnce as the result of die break-up of Austna-Hungary 
and the echpse of Russia The only tivo exceptions to this are 
Alsace-Lorrame, which Germany no longer claims, and South 
Tirol and Istna, which are the classic example of frontiers 
drawn on strategic lines where satisfactory ethnical frontiers 
could have been found Speaking broadly, then, the Peace was 
on Its territorial side a vindication of the prmciplc of nationihty, 
to an extent hitherto unknown m Europe and this is not 
affected by the fact that cettam races, like the Ukraimans, were 
excluded from its benefits, or that in certain places— notably in 
Hungary and m Macedonia — the mtcrmingling of races made 
It impossible to draw clean-cut ethnographic frontiers 
It remains to consider for a brief moment the bearmg of the 
changes just described upon the Genevan system More than 
aiough has been heard of the National Socialist theory that tJie 
League of Nations was a mere instrument, in the hands of 
France, for the isolaaon or renewed encirclement of Germany 
Far too little has been made of a growmg tendency at Geneva — 
no mere theory, but a concrete aim steadily pursued from 
many different quarters — for the Small Powers to get together 
and make their influence felt, the da^VTung of a new hope that 
they might be able to emanapatc themselves from the domina- 
tion of their greater neighbours Gradually the three cn- 
hghtened Scandinavian States formed a more or less imiform 
group, in close contact on the one hand widi their four weaker 
and more bacfcward Baltic neighbours (Finland, Estonia 
Latvia and Lithuania) and on the other hand \vith Holland and 
Belgium, who may have more common mtcrcsts and ideas tlian 
their toucliuicss and passion for standing on their dignity in any 
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mutual dealings might seem to suggest The Little Entente and 
Balkan Union from the fust were speaally active m League 
affairs, and careful to register at Geneva any new contract two 
such eminent Europeans as Bcncs and Titulcscu might be rehed 
upon m this direction Austna and Hungary occupied a some- 
what pecuhar position at Geneva, at first because of the financial 
and administrative assistance accorded to them by the League, 
wthout which it u doubtful whether they could have preserved 
their mdependence In later years they agam came to occupy a 
pecuhar position at Geneva, m the equivocal sense that they 
were m danger of becommg the pohtic^ vassals of Italy, whose 
aim It had become to humiliate and wreck the League In the 
background were the South American states, and standmg by 
Itself Swittcrland, more matenahst in outlook than ever m its 
past history, and again Portugal, the unique example of an 
cnhghtened dictatorship, solving year by year the problem of 
damaged finances instead of ma^g it ineparable To these 
vanegated groups must be added two mtcrmediate Powers, 
neither Great nor Small nor “almost-Great” — Poland and 
Spam, both enjoying a strategic importance m Europe which 
has enabled them to pose as more powerful than they really 
are — the latter convulsed by avil war and well aware that 
Geneva is fat more deeply divided over the Spanish problem 
than over any other problem of die day the former regarded 
in many quarters as the next victim of mtcrvcnnonist pohey 
under the convenient cloak of civil war, but both destmed to 
play a vital part m European pohey, not only because they ate 
m a sense buffers between the two accuned ideologies, but also 
because in quite different ways their fate is hnked up with the 
still unsolved problems of national mmontics, on which the 
peace of Europe really depends 
It IS natural enough mat the chief exponents of Power 
Pobtics m Europe today should look wnth disfavour upon the 
Small Nanons ’but to tnose w’ho 'believe m the ideals of 
mtcmational law and coliccnve sccunty ihcir existence and 
security are one of the many hopes for the future of our 
troubled continent In the words of Mr H A L. Fisher, 
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' almost everything which is most preaous in our civilisation 
has come from the small states — the Old Testament, the 
Homeric poems, the Attic and Elizabethan drama, the art of the 
Itahan Renaissance, the common law of England Nobody 
needs to be told what humamty owes to Athens, Florence, 
Geneva or Weimar. The quanataave esntnate of human 
values, which plays so large a part m modem political history, is 
radically false and tends to give a vulgar instead of a liberal and 
elevated turn to pubhc ambmons These are something more 
than eloquent phrases they arc the bedrock of the European 
future 

EMANCIPATION 

The Small States of Europe today are those which have 
succeeded m resisting the process of forcible, or sometimes 
natural, absorpnou, or after a period of absorption have 
reasserted their mdependent status But the constant fluctuation 
of frontiers which, either as a result of dynasac or national 
ambmons, or of economic greed, has marked the history of 
Europe for centuncs, has created the further problem of raaal 
and rchgious mmonues, m some cases conquered or annexed 
and assimilated m varying degrees, and only too often micr- 
mmgled with other races as a result of natural migration or 
dchberate pohey, to such an extent as to render disentanglement 
wellmgh impossible 

In passmg it is not improfitablc to note that the worst pomts 
of raaal friction, and therefore the worst obstacles to European 
paoCcation, he m the unsolved relaaons of the Slavs with their 
neighbours, and that it is in those relations that the War has 
brought Its most radical changes From tlie late Middle Ages 
onwards most of the Slavonic Stares had entered upon a 
period of decime, dunng which first Bulgaria, then Serbia, 
then Bohemia, and finally Poland lost their independence and 
only Russia maintamed and extended us tcmtonal power 
(notably at the expense of kindred Slavs — die Ukrainians and 

* Tlie Value e/SfuI! States 
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White Russians) The nineteenth <»itury kindled in each of 
these ebuntnes a preparatory national revival, which found 
expression m the great upheaval of ipiS-ip The only Slav 
nation on the vanquished side, Bulgaria, suffered severe dimi- 
nution but maintamed its independence, while Bohemu and 
Poland recovered their lost independence m a somewhat 
altered form, and Jugoslavia achieved die almost complete 
umty of three out of the four Southern Slav races Russu, on 
the other hand, lost her non-Slavomc temtones m Europe 
(but not in Asia) and a part of the spoils which she had acquired 
at Poland’s expense, but odicrwise remained untouched. 
Unless, then, some further cataclysm ensues, it would seem 
probable that we have entered a new period, m which the 
Slav nations are no longer to be under non-Slav rule and arc 
each free to work out their own mtemal problems — immensely 
compheated, it is true, by the emergence of a new Russian 
tyranny before which the old Tsardom seems mild and in- 
fective 

If we compare the position before and since the War m the 
debatable 2one lying between Germany, Russia, the Adriatic 
and the Black Sea, we see that with the one deadly exception of 
jhc Ukramians, to which allusion has already been made, the 
racial status of most of the nationalities of Europe has been very 
defimtcly improved. Nme races — the Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, 
Slovenes, Croats, Letts, Lichuamans, Ests and Fmns — which 
before the War lived entirely under foreign rule, now possess 
national states of their own 

In this connection it is important to lay special emphasis 
upon one feature of the post-\var settlement w hich even after 
ten years is only very inadequately realised. It is altogether 
maccutatc to refer to the formanon of the national states of 
post-war Europe as m any sense the work of the Peace Con- 
ference, or mdeed of the Great Powers — except of course m the 
sense ^ai die victory of die Entente provided die occasion 
without which such frr-rcadimg changes could not have occur- 
red. In order to be quite clear on this pomi — ^which materially 
affects the whole subsequent coone of history — it will suffice 
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to give the chronology, first as regards Austna-Hungary, and 
then as regards Russia 

17 Oaober 1918 Dr Kok^cc in the Austnan Parhament de- 

dares the Southern Slav and Czechoslovak 
questions to be intcmaaonal, to be dcaded at 
the Conference 

18 „ Roumanian and Slovak depuoes m the 

Hunganan Parhament deny Hungary’s nght 
fo represent them st the Conference 

21 „ Naaonal Counal at Prague declares for 

Czechoslovak mdepetidaice 

22 „ German Austrian Provisional Assembly meets 

ar Vienna 

25 „ Ukrainian National Government formed m 

JEascem Gahcja 

aS „ Slovak National Counal formed Czecho* 

Slovak Republic proclaimed m Prague 

28 „ Polish “Liqwdaoon Committee” at Cracow 

29 „ Independence of the Jugoslav provinces of the 

Dual Monarchy prodsimed at Zagreb 
3J „ Revolunon in Budapest, Murder of Count 

Tisza 

j November iprS Armisdcc of Villa Giusn on the Italian front 
9 „ Roumama re-enten the War 

11 „ Gcnnaij-Austnan Republic proclaimed m 

Vienna Emperor Charles renounces all share 
in afiain of State 

12 „ Armistice of And berween General Franchet 

d’Esperey and Count Kiroly: 

16 „ Formal proclamation of the Hungarian Rc- 

pubhe 

I December 1918 Roumanian Umty prodaimed at Alba Julia 

Jugoslav Unity proclaimed in Belgrade (dele- 
gation ofZagrrb Nanonal Government ofiers 
the Crovm to Pnnee Regent Alexander) 

These arc the bald facts behind which he a vast popular up- 
heaval, a revolution soaal no Jess than pohtical, sweepwg every- 
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thing before it and based upon die spontaneous action of 
National Councils m every province, and almost m every tosvn 
and village In a word, the essential Imcs of the new states had 
taken shape, not merely long before the Peace Conference met 
m Pans, but even before an amusaa could be concluded on 
the Austro-Itahan front Indeed, General Diaz had difficulty m 
findmg anyone duly authorised to negotiate that armistice 
with him, and when the Alhes came to concern themselves 
seriously with the problem, of Austria’s succession, it was above 
all a question of ratifymg accomplished facts and only here and 
there imposmg a veto or challenging points of detail Those 
Avho place the mam responsibility for the new fronners upon 
the statesmen assembled m Pans, entirely misconceive the true 
course of events It is not true that the Alhes hrohe up Austna- 
Hungary Austna-Hungary broke down 
The same is true of the Russian border-states, though here the 
comphcaaon of enemy occupaaon survived the War Finland 
broke away from Russia as early as 18 July 1917, when the Diet 
assumed supreme power On 22 September the Lithuanian 
National Covmal was consntuted, on 16 November the Lettish 
Naaonal Council, which on 18 January 1918 declared its 
mdependence, and on 24, February 1918 an Estonian Govern- 
ment was sec up at Revah* The Ukrainian National Rada met 
at Kiev on 19 April 1917, mjunc assumed full control of affairs, 
and on 20 November proclaimed a People’s Repubhc, but soon 
after the Treaty of Brcst-Litovsk (which its delegates concluded 
separately from those of Russia) it was overthrown by the 
Bobheviks and gradually meorporated m the Russian State 
At the moment when the War ended m the West, the Ukrame 
was m German mditary occupaaon with the pseudo-dictator 
Hetman Skoropadski as camouflage and the only free Ukrainian 
Government, the so-called “Western Ukrame” or "Eastern 
Gaheu”, was dunng 1919-20 ground between the upper and 

‘ Ic B interesting to note due Great Bnoin gave recogniaon to Estoma 
on 3 May 1918, to Lama on i x November 1918 to Rnland on 6 May 1919 
and to Lidiuama (where the German occupation lasted longest) on 
24 September 1919 
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netHer millstones of Bobhevik Russia and Poland Though, 
however, the situation was even more chaotic m the East than 
that on the Danube or in the Balkans, in each case the funda- 
mental facts were the work of the peoples concerned, and such 
^ subsequent changes as were efTccted — as for instance die 
suppression of Ukr ainian hbcTties and the seizure of Vilna — 
were due not to any decisions of the Peace Conference, but to 
a dehberate defiance of them, notably by Poland If may be 
doubted whether Poland could have enforced her will, if the 
issues had been purely pohacal but m the end the danger of 
Bolshevism flooding westwards across a prostrate Poland 
bulked so large m the minds of all Western statesmen, especially 
durmg the Russian advance on Warsaw m the summer of J920, 
that the Ukraine was reluctandy sacrificed and the Poles were 
left free to apply to the luckless Ukrainians all the worst 
methods of denaaonalisaQon from which they themselves had 
suffered during the previous century 

MINORITIES IN EUROPE 

The post-war Quesuon of Mmonues is only tlic pre-war 
Quesaon of Nationahacs, or what remains of it, stated m a new 
form and if the first axiom m any discussion of ir is that the 
new frontiers were m the roam, or m the first instance, the work 
of the peoples rather than the Governments, tlic second axiom 1$ 
that in many parts of Europe a ”clcan cut’* on ethnographic 
Uncs IS a physical impossibihty This is the mam, though of 
coune not the only, reason, why there arc so many naaonal 
minonucs on the wrong side of so many frontiers 

The most practical way of bringing home to die reader the 
wide bcarmgs of the mmontj problem on tlic mutual relauons 
of almost all the European races, is to begm with a sucemet cata- 
logue (ui round figures) of post-war racial mmontics (p 322) 

Ft is to 6c remembered tfiat these figures arc based on the 
oflicul statistics of the countnes concerned they can onl> be 
approximate, find) because the data sarj according to die 
country and the year of census, 2nd second]) became some arc 
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notonously misleading None the less they provide the only 
common factor from ■winch dednenons may be drawn If, 
then, we examine these figures more closely, certain mtcrcstmg 
results emerge In the first place a large proportion of this 
formidable total consists athcr of widely scattered raaal ^ 
fragments which are doomed to occupy the position of a 
mmonty, entirely irrespective of the ^vay m which this or that 
frontier may have been drawn This of course apphes to all 
those who for purposes of brevity arc described as “others” 
but It also apphes to the Jews m every country (and m out table 
there are mcluded a total of 3,443,000 Jews), and agam to a 
considerable number of raaal islets surrounded by a sea of some 
other race — as, for instance, the 62 000 Wends of Germany, the 
98,000 Czechoslovaks of Austria (who are mostly m Vienna 
Itself), the 800,000 Germans and Slavs of “Rump Hungary” 
(who would certainly have been assigned to the Succession 
States tf they had been less deeply embedded m the Magyar 
mass), the Albanians of Greece (who live mostly in Attica), the 
Vlachs (who could under no circumstances whatsoever be 
umted with Roomania), the <Soo 000 Srekelys of Transylvania 
(who occupy the very centre of the Roumanian ethnograpluc 
territory), or the 460 000 autonomous Ukramians of Czecho- 
slos akia (who could only be transferred to some other ahen 
rule, because as yet there is no free VJkramc to which they could 
be consigned) In the same way it is obvious that under no 
Circumstances could the Germans of Jugoslavia and Roumania 
be mcorporated m the Reich and that any (hange of fronuer 
could only bring them a change of masters Thus though some 
of the minorities counted above are undoubtedly underestimated 
(e g the Ukrainians m Poland or the Poles m Germany, or the 
Germans and Jugoslavs m Italy) the total figure of 32 millions 
is enormously m excess of the figure of those whose fate could 
under any conceivable circumstances be sausfactonly settled by 
frontier revision (It is not easy to offer an exact estimate, but 
probably even 5 per cent would be an oventatement ) But it 
docs represent the number of penons m the Europe of today 
(exclusive of Russia, where oppression rests on a political soaal 
svr 21 
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of this problem, but because it belongs to a category of it$ ow 
arc a racial or a rehgious nunoncy Arc they not really both 
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or religious, but no longer on a racial basis) who are' at the 
mercy of majorities belonging to an ahen race (and sometimes 
rehgion also) and whose fate, bemg a matter ofleginmate and 
vital mterest to their co-naaonals m neighbouring countries, 

_ must contmue to envenom mtemational relations so long as it 
remains in the balance. 

We ought also at the outset to face the fact, of which more 
will be said later, that the two countnes with the highest per- 
centage of minonaes are Czechoslovakia and Poland, Germany's 
two chief naghbours on the cast, and that next to the Ukrain- 
ians, who claim a total of 40 millions, and are certainly not less 
than 36 milhons, the race winch has the largest number of co- 
naaouals outside its own borders is the German Let us detach 
from the general table the items which affect men of German 
race, and we have the following result 

6.300.000 m Austru (not of course a mmonty, 

but an independent state) 

3,123,300 m Czechoslovakia 

1.059.000 m Poland 

713.000 m Koumanja 

331.000 m Hungary 

303.000 m Jugoslavia 

366.000 ui Danzig 

201.000 m latvu 

199 000 m Italy 

39.000 in Memcl 
33 000 m Dennurk 

29.000 in liditianja 
18,300 in Estonia 

13.399.000* 

* Itmiu ts omined from tiui summary bcauie ebe once flotm»hmg 
German serdemests on tbe Volga and in tne Caucasus appear to has e been 
virrua^fy \vipc<^ out 6y a dtenJ of tamme uiJ Mirxat policy 
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SEVEN PRINCIPAL ZONES 

Here, then, is yet another reason for attaching capital im- 
portance to the question of minonaes m a book which treats the 
German problem as the key to the European problem itself 
(see infra, p 409) There arc seven principal pohacal zones 
where the pohacal and ethnographical fronaers do not comade 
let us summarise them m the briefest manner possible 

I Austria If purely ethnographical arguments are to pre- 
dominate, then It IS obvious that the case for the ‘‘Anschluss" 
with Germany is unanswerable The populaaon ofAustna is 
ovcrwhchmngly German, and mdeed it may be added that its 
only non-German secaon, the Slovenes of Cannthia, declared 
themselves m favour of Austria by a perfectly genuine plcbis- 
ate The objecaons to umon are pohacal, economic, soaal, 
cultural, rehgious, rather than ethnographic, and may be 
traced back to the days of Schmerlmg and Bismarck, of 
Schonerer and Loeger, when the catchwords of "Great 
Cjcnnan" and"Little German "had a very defmite rehgious and 
cultural background The virulent ana-Semmsm of Hitler can 
of course be traced back to such Pangerman punsts as Lagarde, 
hut Its Austrian afEmaes, as essentially the gospel of the small 
man, are even more important The great transformaaon 
wrought m Germany since 1933 has, however, given the much 
curtailed Austria of today a new mission, as a Cathohe South 
German corporauve state, and though her present leaders have 
none too clear an idea as to how this is to be worked out in 
pracnce, and lay an unfortunate stress upon ‘authontanan 
leadership”, they undoubtedly have most Austrians behmd 
them m the attempt to preserve that mdividuahty which the 
Austrian State has possessed for centimes past From the 
pracucal side there arc three important secaons of the popula- 
aon which. It is true, find it almost impossible to umte, but 
, which have an almost equal mterest m preventmg the Nazifica- 
uon or “Glcichschaltimg” of Austria— namely, the Cathohes, 
the Sociahsts and the Jews 
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II Just msjdc the Nordi Itahati frontier there are tvvo raaal 
mmorincs according to the ofilaal staasacs 349,000 Jugoslavs 
(258,000 Slovenes and 92,000 Croats) m "Venezia Giulia” (1 e 
the two former Amman provinces of Gorma, Trieste and 
Istna) and 199,000 Germans in South Tirol or "Venezia 
Tridcntma” * There is no little irony m the fact that these two 
small zones arc the only ones m Europe where a "clean cut 
could be effected, and where, therefore, tlic problem could be 
entirely climmated by fronoer rectification, witliout creating 
some fresh mmority But the Duce, the prinapal advocate of 
revision elsewhere, has no mtcntion of handing back minorities 
which should never have been assigned to Italy in the first 
instance, and to which he is applying a pohey of denanonahsa- 
tion more ruthless than that of any other country It was on 
strategic grounds that Italy was allowed to take the Brenner 
fronuer but the extensive nature of the fortifications wbch 
she has been erecting to the south of it suggest some doubts both 
as to mihtary conBdence in what is admittedly the most ideal 
of strategic frontiers,* and as to the intentions of Mussohni’s 
German ally 

III The German-Czech Fronacr The problem of Czecho- 
slovak mdcpendence was comphcated from the outset by the 
presence of over three milhons of Germans (3,123 000 at the 

\ Census of 1921, 3,231,000 at the Census of 1930) inside the 
fronaersofthe Crown of Bohemia This population which was 
first seeded there by the Bohemian Kmgs m the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and which was augmented after the fall of 
Bohemian Independence m 1620 (and also to some extent in the 
nmeceenth century by Germanisation), has never formed part of 
Germany, except in the purely nominal sense that the King of 

* At the last Austrian census (1910) the number of Jugoslavs m the 
terntory now belonging to Icalywas returned as 550 990 (382 346 Slovenes 
168 644 Croats) — see The Jugoslavs of Italy (Slatfanie Revieif, No 43 
July 1936) by FranBarbahd who produce quite senous arguments to suggest 
that the present number in Italy is 650 000 See also The Gennans of South 
Tirol by E Reut Nicolusn (Sluivtiu Revtew January 1938) 

** My pome is that if the Brenner is not good enough as a strategic fronner 
then the idea of strategic fronoen must be abandoned as futile 
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Bohcmu waj one of the Electors of the Holy Roman Empire 
They ha\c never enjoyed a special autonomy, first because for 
the last three centuries they belonged to the dommant race m the 
Austrian State and therefore required no further protection, but 
also for tile no less cogent reason that their geographical 
distribution was such that they could not possibly form a suigle 
umt This IS why at the Peace Conference the anaent fronaers 
of the Bohexman Crown (correspondmg admirably to geo- 
graphic and economic needs) were left untouched For the 
^temative at that time v. ould have been to detach four more or 
less isolated fragments from the new stare* and umte them %vith 
Bavana, Saxony, Ausma and Prussia respectively, simul- 
taneously carrymg with them a mmonty of roughly 400,000 
Czechs and leaving behind them another minority of roughly 
Soo.ooo Germans m the central Czech distncts and the new 
State, m so curtailed a form, would obviously not have been 
viable But Czechoslovakia remamed faced by an immensely 
difficult problem, smcc the German minority naturally and 
mevitably reseated a pohacal transformation which meant the 
loss of their anaent hegemony It is true that m 1926 an im- 
portant secaon of that minority adopted an 'activist * pohey, 
that smee then there have always been two (since 1936, three) 
German Nlinisters m every Cabmet, and that an agreement 
concluded on 18 February 1937 pledged the Czechoslovak 
State to extending still further the concessions enjoyed by the 
Germans under the Minority Treaty of 1920 But the question 
of “ideology’ remained and has been rendered infinitely more 
acute since the advent of Hrdcr to power, the prohibiuon of 
mihtant National Soaalism inside Czechoslovakia and the 
cqmvocal attitude adopted by the so-called Sudeten German 
Party under Konrad Hcnlcm since 1935 It is mevitable and 
natural that the Germans of the Reich should be keenly m- 
tercsted m the fate of all Germans beyond their borders and 
hence m that of the umt which is numerically largest after 
* The Eger Karlsbad district m the north west the Reichenberg-Traute- 
luu distnct in the north-east the Moiavus Sdcsian group from Olmutz 
to Troppao and the strip adjoinn^ Upper Aiutna to the south of Budweis 
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Austria itself. But it is essential that foreign opinion should 
realise that of the minorities in Europe the Germans of Czecho- 
slovakia have the fewest grievances (though their economic 
situation, as an ovcr-industrialised area even under Austrian 
rule, has been more than usually difHcult since the world de- 
pression). To take the most string illustration m the field of 
education. In the year 1935 they possessed their own Univer- 
sity, tliree High Schools, anj Academy of Music, 80 secondary 
schools with 800 classes, 10 Trainmg Colleges, 52 Agrarian 
schools, 447 higher and 3298 lower primary schools,* and 
501 Kindergarten. In face of such figures the charge of 
Czechisation becomes simply grotesque: and, indeed, the 
Germans of Bohemia have always enjoyed, as a matter of 
course, many rights whose concession by Poland to Germany 
m the autumn of 1937 was trumpeted abroad as marking an 
epoch None the less, the Reich press, on orders from above, 
and for reasons connected with European strategy rather than 
with national rights, has concentrated its attacks upon the 
Czechs, while observmg silence as to the grinding oppression of 
South Tirol by allied ItSy and the far from enviable posidon of 
the Germans m Poland. 

IV. The German-Pohsh frontier resolves itself mto four quite 
distmcc problems 

(i) The so-called “Polish Comdor” is a mischievous mis- 
nomer, unless the question be presented as a choice beaveen a 
“Polish Corndor" to connect Poland with the sea and a 
“German Comdor” to connect East Prussia with the mam 
body of the Reich. On this basis wc are asked to choose between 
depriving Poland of her only access to the sea, down the valley 
of a great Polish nver, the Vistula, through temtory which is 
ethmeaUy Polish and formed part of Poland for 6^0 years; or 
leavmg the Germans of East Prussia separated geographically 
from the Reich, but enjoying free access by sea to Germany and 
outer wor\ci, and specia’i trade and transit facdidcs by Wd, 
which arc adnuttedly troublesome, but by no means unwork- 

' Out of a total of 343,567 Gnroan diildren attending pnraary schools, 
133*450 went to Getman, and only 10,117 to Czech, schools 
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able. In a ^\or(^, for Poland the “Comdor” is a matter of life 
and death, of that free access to die sea which history lias shosvn 
to be essential to Polish mdcpcndencc. 

(2) Danzig was given a special status as a Free City, under the 
League of Nations, because Poland’s retention of the mouth of 
the Vistula necessarily isolated the aty both from the Reich and 
from East Prussia It reenved a consntution specially devised to 
safeguard its German character to all tune, and it is not the fault 
of the League or even of the Athes if, smee the coming of the 
Hidcr regime, first Germany set herself to undermine the 
regime and then Poland lent herself to the plot, with results 
soil obscure, for which she must take the consequences In 
1929 the Free City contamed a population of only 29,000 Poles 
out of a total of 395,000 

(j) The substitution of a German Comdor connecting East 
Pfussu with the mam body of the Reich for a Polish Corridor 
to the sea would inevitably involve the rcumon of a consider- 
able poroon of Poznania also this could only be cfTected m 
defiance of ethnography, history and economics, the only real 
argument on the German side bemg those feelings of sentiment 
and prestige that have grown up smee Prussia possessed herself 
of tlus territory by one of the great crimes of history The best 
proof of the essentially Polish charaaer of the disputed districts 
IS provided by German pre-war statistics and by the figures of 
the German Reichstag elections and the attempt to distinguish 
bctiveen “Polish" and “Kashubian" or "Mazurian" is as 
puerile as those eather artificial distmcnons drawn between 
“Moravian” and “Czech”, between “Bosman” and "Serb”, 
between “Moldavian” and “Roumanian \ between “Bun- 
jevac” and “Croat” 

(4) There remams the quesuon of Upper Silesia, where 
German and Pole were mcxtncably mingled and their separa- 
noa tendered tenfold more impossible by complex economic 
mterests The Peace Conference found it necessary to place the 
province imder the control of a spcaal mter-aUied Commission 
until a plcbisate could be earned out, and when this at last took 
place m March 1921, the Allies were unable to agree, and the 
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final frontier award, partitioning Upper Sdcsia and establishing 
a provisional “Mixed Commission” for fifteen years, was made 
by the League of Nations m October of that year On both sides 
tlierc SN ere determined attempts to forestall die final settlement 
by armed force, and Silesia remained for years the object of 
grave friction bcwccn Germany and Poland. ' 

V. Poland is faced by no less grave problems on her eastern 
frontier, and dicse again fall into three groups 

(а) The Lithuaman-Poiish dispute centres round the posses- 
sion of Vilna, die anaent capital of Lithuama, the populanon of 
wJuch is ovcrwlicmingly Polish by race, language and tradi- 
tion, whereas the entire surroundmg country whtcli goes svith 
It contains 80-85 pet cent of Lithuanians and White Russians, 
and in no case more than 10 per cent of Poles Since the seizure 
of Vilna by General Zchgowski m 1920 and its rctennon m open 
defiance of Geneva, there has been a complete deadlock m the 
dispute benveen Poland and Lidiuama, ^vlch die wellnigh 
mcrediblc result due die fronacr between them has for years 
remained hermetically scaled, to the detriment not only of 
mutual rclaoons, but of the paaficanon of die whole of the 
Bainc area It has sometimes been urged that but for this 
rcgrctcable feud ic might have been possible to re-cstabhsh the 
anaent federal ucs which subsisted between Lithuania and 
Poland imdcr the great JagicUo dynasty, and that the consequent 
possession of an eastern oudet to the sea, doivn the Nyemai to 
Mcmcl, would have gready cased the tension m the question of 
Danzig and Gdynia (the new PoUsh port on die Bainc) In 
actual practice, the idea of Mcmcl as a possible subsdture has 
never even been open to discussion, and may m any case be 
regarded as shelved since the Pohsh-German Pact of January 

1934 

It should be added that the number of Lithuamans m Poland 
in 1921 was 68,000, while la 1923 diere were 65,000 Poles in 
Lithuania 

(б) The White Russians in Poland, according to the census of 
1921, amounted to 1,060 ooo, but this is a notorious under- 
statement, and the White Russians themselves, grossly exagger- 
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atmg m char mni, claim to be as numerous as 2,500,000. They 
enjo) no special rights under Poland, but this was of course also 
the ease under Tsansc Russia. Whac has givai the question a 
nesv unportance is the steady growth of national consaousness 
m the White Russian distncts under Soviet rule. 

(c) Above ail, there is the thorny Ukrainian quesaon, the 
largest unsolved national quesaon m Europe, aiTtcang a 
populanon of over 35,000,000. Of tlicsc, 4,000,000 live m 
Poland, mainly in Eastern Gahaa, where, under tlic benevolent 
sway of Austria, die “Uudicncs** possessed a ccttaui trummutn 
of cultural and religious nghts, m contrast to the absolute re- 
pression of Ukrainian and Umar sentiments m Tsanst Russia, 
forabncfspaccin 191S-19 the Ukrainian Nanonal Rada ruled 
in Kiev and concluded a separate pcao: at Brcst-Litovsk, while 
a provuional Ukrainian Government was esubhshed m Eastern 
Gaheu, but all too soon Bolshevist Russu overpowered the one 
and Poland die other The Ukraine has, it is true, formed die 
second most important federal unit in die Union of Soviet 
Republics and has enjoyed greater linguisuc freedom tlian under 
the old regime. Extern Gahaa, on the other hand, was m 
March 1923 recognised by die Council of Ambassadors as 
forming pate of Poland, but on the disniia condinoa that it 
should receive autonomy Ten years have passed without this 
pledge bang fulfiUed, and the Ukrainians have lose most of the 
advantages which they enjoyed m Austria Only the knowledge 
that condiuons arc soil more unfavourable m the Soviet 
Ukraine has held m check the nanonal discontent m Eastern 
Galicia Bur the triangular contest between Pole, Ukrainian 
and Great Russian is only postponed, not in any way solved. 

It should be added chat the real cxplananon of Poland’s acuon 
hes m the fact that scattered throughout Eastern Gahcia is a 
powerful Pohsh minority of not less than 1,000,000, and that 
between 70 and 80 per cent of the population of chcoapi^ acy 
of Lwow (Lemberg) is Polish , 

VI Hungary contests the fxonaet with each of her four 
neighbours — Austria, Czechoslovakia, Roumama and Jugo- 
slavia, and any examinauon of the details at once reveals the 
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mainly mlubitccl by Magyars, and ac die same time to rctam the 
only railway Imc ninnmg from west to cast (and, madcntaliy, 
the only railway connccaoa between Cz^hoslovakia and 
Roumania). ’ 

In short, while it might be possible, by ignormg economics, 
to restore some 200-300,000 Magyars of Slovakia and Uuthema 
without saenfiemg more than 30-40,000 Slovaks, somethmg 
like two-thirds of the total Magyar minority would almost 
mcvitably re main behind. 

C Roumanu. Here the problem falls mto four distmct 
sections 

(e) The valley of the Szamos as £ir as Sam Marc (Szatmir 
Nemea, 1 c "Cerntim Szatmir”) is claimed by Hungary It is, 
however, one of those districts winch have only been Magy- 
ansed m quite modem tunes and m a most artijScial maimer, 
and the best proof of this is the reappearance, smee the War, of 
a German mmonty of 30-40,000 which had been depnved of 
schools, culture and leaders, and under the mBucnce of propa- 
ganda duough the Church had entered the final stage of assimi- 
uQon. 

(6) Halfway along the Roumano-Magyar fronacr die town 
of Oradca Mwe (Nagyvirad), which 1$ prcdominandy Magyar 
with a large admixture of Jews, was assigned to Roumania on 
the ground that though a more stnedy linguistic fronacr might 
be drawn ten or fifteen miles farther cast, it would cut across the 
Transylvanian foothills and deprive Rouniama of her road and 
railway connccaon from north to south. 

(c) Arad.apccdominandy Magyar and Jewish town, and the 
distnct immediately to the wcstofit were assigned to Roumama, 
on the ground that it would have formed an unnatural sahent 
and would itself have suffered economically 
< (tl) It is probable that by rccoficaaon it would be possible to 
restore 20Ch-25o 000 Magyars to Hungary without saenfiemg 
more than 40-50,000 Roumanians But that would in no way , 
solve the mam problem, for, unfortunately, the great bulk of 
the Magyars in Rouniama hve not along the fronaer, but m 
isolated islets and enclaves, varymg greatly m size About 
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100,000 arc centred in die town and county of Cluj (Kolozsv^), 
die clucf town of Transylvania- Worst of all, die Sz^clys, who 
inliabit die four counacs m die south-eastern bend of the Cat- 
padnam and number about <Soo,<»o, hving for die most part m 
sohd raaal blocks of 90-93 per cent, occupy what is today the 
exact geographical centre of "Greater Roumama" — the kernel 
in the fruit. The only possible way of remutmg these two mam 
Magyar groups with dicir kinsmen m Hungary is to re-annex at 
least three-quarters, if not the whole, of Transylvania, with 
two to three milhon Ro umanians 

D Jugoslavia Even here, though less than half a nulliou 
Magyars are affected, the problem &ls mto three sections 

(a) In the Banat — the most compheated racial mosaic m all 
Europe (not cxccpcmg Maccdoma) — the only real recoficaaon 
possible would be m favour of Roumama as against Jugoslavia— 
the latter’s frontier having been altered at Pans at the ]a« 
moment in defiance of the views ofmauy of the experts, in such 
a way as to block the economic oudet of Timisoara (Temesvir) 
to the Danube 

(i) hi die Baika it would be easy to draw the frontier con- 
siderably farther to the south and thereby to dimmish the 
number of Magyars m Jugoslavia by about 200, tsoo, wcrcitnot 
for the presence of a large Jugoslav element — amountmg to 
close on 100,000— m the aty of Subooca (Szabadka) near the 
present frontier 

(c) Croatia-SUvoma does not properly frU within this survey 
for there could be no question of its ever returmng voluntarily 
to umon with Hungary The only alternative to its remaining as 
an mtegral part of Jugoslavia would be that it should form an 
mdependent state m, conjunction with Slovcma and Dalnuaa 
— a highly problematical and unsatisfactory solution, which 
would only please Fasasc Italy 

VH Balk^ Frontiers It is not possible, within the hunts of 
this general survey, to discuss all the many thorny mmonty 
problems soil at issue m the Balkans and mdeed, after a first 
decade of reprisals and unrest, mutual ammosioes have died 
down to a very remarkable ^gcee ui most parts of the Penm- 
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As between Jugoilavia and Albania, Aibania and Greece, 
Greece and Bulgaria, Bulgaru and Turkey, diac arc jee other 
frontier quesaons, too inmate ro he treated here, and none of 
diem capable of settlement on die basis of a “dean ait"» 


MINORITY OCLIGATIONS 
We have often had occasion to point out the extent to which 
all mtcniational problcim arc interlocked* and this applies 
pre-emmendy to the quesuon of mmonties Indeed, to raise 
any one of these fronner disputes, save by direct ncgoaaaons 
between the pomes concerned, must almost inevitably raise all 
die odiers For almost all die states aifcctcd arc simulancoasly 
“top dogs” in one direction and "under dogs” in anotbcTf 
and It u uiconccivable diat any one of them will voluntarily 
suncndcf non-national temtory to one neighbour without at 
lease recovering its own naaonaJ temtory held by odicr neigh- 
bours To take but a smgle dehcate instance, u it to be supposed 
diac Jugoslavia ^vlU ever comply with die Itahan suggesaon 
diac she should cede territory to Bulgaru or Hungary, unless 
Italy cidier surrenders her own Jugoslav populaaon or at Icas^ 
restores to diem die most elementary pohneal nghts’ But if it 
be true that all these frontier quesaons are more or less mter- 
lockcd, IS It not even more true that they cannot safely be 
discussed, much less solved, m the heated atmosphere recendy 
engendered m Europe, and that the attempt to raise them on a 
large scale at the present juncture would probably turn Geneva 
into a bear-garden? 

If It could be demonstrated that rectificagon. would wipe out 
these racial conflicts, then anyone opposmg it would be gmlty of 
a enme against Europe. But on the contrary, even under the 
most favourable circumstances (that is, making the very large 
and dubious assumpaon that peaceful agreement could be 
readied regarding certam temtonal changes) the major poraon 
of almost all these problems would sail remam unsolved 
Hence passions would have been aroused, infinite vincertamty 
created, and dislocanon mtroducedinto many lives, yet without 
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any real guarantee that the agitation which prompted the 
ong^ demand would now finally die down and perma- 
nently cordial relations be established, ^ 

Somethmg of this was impLat m the speccli dehvered bv 
YTv °r 1933. when he freely admitted tliac Article 

AiA ot the Covctmc made it possible to raise the quesnoa of 
revision before the mtemational forum, but argued that 
tcmconal changes jircsupposcd direct negotiation and free 
^cement bcmccn the pames concerned, “m an atmosphere of 
cato and collaboration", m which there could be no talk of 
«thcr capitulaaon or terrorism or blackmail It is obvious that 
the only real alternative to this would be either war, m defiance 
ot the Covenanr, or dictation cxcrosed by strong Powers 
against weak ones 

A filler factor is too often overlooked How do the advo- 
ates of r^ion envisage the actual process of transfer of 
1. i * concerned fall into two categones— those 

Where all pohacal opposmon has been suppressed, and where a 
^CQtonal and strongly nauonalist regime prevails, and those 
where comatuaonal forms stiU survive Can it Be seriously 
amtamed that national dictators arc more predisposed to 
tMntonal conc«sioas than the more hbcral regimes which they 
e superseded, and which they now denounce as traitors^ 
seriously be expected that governments 
Which arc s^ responsible to parliamentary and representative 
odies could ever obtam their sancaon for drasuc tcmtonal 
changK, or even for reccificauon except on a basis of fiw 
mutual concession, leading to some new form of pohccal and 
economic co-opcration? 

The fundamental difficulty was, however, that on wbch we 
^ye already msuted—that on no fionucr, save possibly the 
i^an. could a clear-cut ethnic Imc of division be attamed, and 
that, no matter how the frontiers may be drawn or re-drawn 
very considerable mmoncics must m all cases remam on the 
“t® °^®very one of them It was a clear percepuon of 
this wbch led the much-abused experts of Pans to fall back 
upon the expedient of Mmonty Treaties guaranteemg the 
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language, religion and culture of diose racial fragments which it 
seemed unavoidable to leave under fbragn rule Ohiiappily a 
grave error of judgment was committed by tlic Conference 
vvlicn, instead of placing all the Powers concerned — great and 
sinall ahlwC— on a footing of absolute equality m respect of 
minority rights, it imposed obligatiom on some Powers and 
left otlicrs as free as air And there was tlus ommousieature 
about die disonctioa, that it was die major Powers who were 
dispensed, and the nunor Powers to whom acceptance of a 
Mmority Treaty was made a condition of rccogmsmg their new 
stams in Europe There was, it is true, aji admirable precedent 
for dus in tliose clauses of the Treaty ofBcrlm which compelled 
Roumania and Serbia, on attamuig independence, to grant ^ 
rcbgious cquahty to their Jewish subjects But in 187S the 
questions at issue were, of course, far more circumscribed than 
in 1919, and there were other clauses imposing upon Turhey on 
her side dcEiuee pledges of rehgious, hoguisuc and admini- 
strative concessions to her remaining Chnsuan subjects in 
Europe That pubhc opimon remembered nodung of tlus 
pteccdait was aoubdess due to tlie fact tliat Turkey's pledges 
remained from the very outset a dead Jetrer, and that the Powers 
never insisted on their fulfilment 

(i) The omission of the Great Powers from any such pledges 
m 1919 applied m particular to Bntain, France, ItJily and 
Germany Of die first two it would suffice to say that they 
would greatly strengthen their moral standing m the whole 
question if they freely assumed minonty obhgaaons on dicir 
own behalf In the first case dus would apply to Wales and the 
Gaehc-spcaking dutnets of Scotland, andperhaps to such groups 
of immigrants as the Irish and lathuamans m Scodand and the 
Jews of Ease London, m the latter ease to the Bretons, Proven- 
9als and Basques In neither ease would such action mvolve any 
danger to the state, stiU less any deparmre from hberal pnn- 
aplcs. 

(3) The position of Italy js much more delicate By the 
Peace Treaties she acquired, for purely strategic reasons, two 
pipccs of territory m South Tirol and “Venezia Giuha” wliosc 
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raaal coniposmon was wcUiugh loo per cent German or 
Jugoslav Durmg the first occupatson of thss territory (No- 
vember 1918), the Italian Commandcr-m-Clucf issued a 
proclamation tlisclaimmg all idea of suppressmg otlicr races and 
languages, and making many piomiscs of spcaal liberties In 
Im speech from the throne {i January 1919), the Kmg of 
Italy, in the name of “our liberal traditions’’, promised to 
respect “local autonomous msntuoons and customs” Finally, 
m concluding peace with Austria m September 1919, the Italian 
Govemlnenc of the day voluntarily declared its mtenaon of 
“adoptmg a £ar-reacliing hbcral policy towards its new citizens 
of German ongm, wth regard to their language, culture and . 
economic institutions” In, view of this general Italian attitude, 

It seemed to many unnecessary to press Italy at the Peace * 
Conference for any specific undertaJong It is true that no sucli 
promises were ever made to thejugodavs of Italy as were made 
to South Tirol, but by the Treaty of Rapallo Jugoslavia was 
obhged to make far-ceachmg concessions to the microscopic 
Italian minoncy m Dalmatu, and m view of die detente pro- 
duced by the Treaty u seemed reasonable to hope that there 
would be at least some approach towards reciprocity But smee 
the commg of Fasosni diere has been a gradual but progressive 
turning of the screw against the mmonues, one liberty Mter the 
other has been annulled, until not one trace is now left of the 
three pledges quoted above There ate only Itahan schooh, the 
mother tongue is not even allowed for rehgious instruction and 
IS banished from the couns, the admmistraaon and all pubhc 
notices The minorities have no press, no right of assembly, no 
deputies, no societies or clubs and m the case of the Jugoslavs 
they arc forced to Italianise theu surnames or eschew the 
Christian names of Slav saints (exactly as their kinsmen m 
Jugoslavia force the Maccdomans to give their names a Serbian 
form) And the dictator who is above all, responsible for this 
change is also the man who has oil recently, for his own pohtical 
ends, been encouragmg certain Danubian mmonties m de- 
mands f^ less modest than diose which he has consistendy 
refused to his own citizens In this connection u is necessary to 

Z2.Z 
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* kcca feeling, js cq\iaUy natural, and is bound to pto\okc bvely 
reactions, cspcaaljy under the new Hitlerite dispensation, wth 
Its watchword of ** Volks^emetnscJiaft” or blood brotherhood. 
So long as this doctrine remains a recognition of kinship and 
closest mtcrcourse across arofiaally created pohucal fronaers, 
It may be said to correspond to a nanonal tight whose denial 
will m the end spell disaster to those who deny it. In the 
moment when it became a claim to unite all the members of the 
race m a smgle pohucal conmiimity, it would threaten hurope 
with chaos and conflicr, because it would cut at the very roots 
of at least three independent states — Switzerland, Austna and 
Czechoslovakia — and would provoke mtcmal conHicts m 
four or five others It muse at once be added that the post-war 
tendency of most of the new states to claim for themselves the 
character of national states is no less exaggerated m the otlicr 
direction, and, indeed, consucutes an open challenge, m confiicc 
with the patent faces of the present sicuauon For while m most 
cases the ‘‘Will to the Sute", to uje a German expression, hes 
>vith some smgle majoncy race, that m no way confers imon it 
any right to rcscncc the mahcnable rights of minonucs of other 
races, whatever their proporuon to the total populauon may be, 
and It IS only when these mmorm^ arc out of all danger of 
assimilation or of reduction to an inferior rank, that the founda- 
nons of mtcr-racial and, therefore, mter-state, peace m Europe 
can be fully assured 

The Minority Trcaucs, then, were devised as an expedient — 
some would say a pts^ller — ^rendered necessary by the utter 
impossibility of ptoduemg exact ethnographic frontiers The 
elaborate senes of guarantees thus established falls mto two mam 
categoncs On the one hand, die four defeated states were 
obhged to undertake specific obbgations towards such mmon- 
aes as soil remamed on their temtory — Austna by Articles 
60-9 of the Treaty of St Germam (10 September 1919), 
Bulgaria, by Acticlm 49-$? of the Tceary of Neudly (17 
November 1919). Hungary by Articles 54-60 of the Treaty of 
Tnanon (4 June 1920), and Turkey by Axndcs 37-45 of the 
Treaty ofLausanne (24july 1923, die provisions of the original 
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sutcs, have blocked the efficacy of the League m this vital 
question. Procedutc has been too ^ow, pubhcicy has been 
lacking, and c\vo proposals of die first importance — foe a 
permanent Minorities Committee on tlic Imes of the Mandates 
Commission, and for die appointment of resident agents of the 
League m the disputed areas — ^havc hitherto been defeated 
There IS a viaous arclc, for a sansfictocy reform of mmonty 
proordurc seems difficult of attainment m the present unsettled 
condition of Europe, yet these very unsolved minority pro- 
blems arc one of the mam causes of the unrest Worst of all, for 
reasons which cannot be dealt with m this general sketch, some 
of the most important provisions of certain of these Mmonty 
Treaties have renumed on paper the irresponsible flood of ill- 
founded gncvanccs with which Geneva was assailed m the first 
yean disacditcd the method of pennon and certain interested 
Powers succeeded only coo well m blocking all sciicmcs foe 
improved procedure and pubhaty m mmonty quesaons 
Ic follows from all this, not by any means that an itnpas<e has 
been reached m the vexed "question of Nanonalities**, but 
rather char frontier revision, as generally advocated, does nor 
provide the means of escape, and, indeed, that "the difference 
between ethnographic and pohncal fionners is inherent m the 
geographical distribution of the vanous races of Europe, and 
cannot be rectified” The real remedy must be sought m other 
dnecnons The motive force of “revisionism” comes from two 
mam sources — on the one hand, poUucal agitation and hopes 
o£ revanche (and this only ame can cure, as the older generation 
dies off), and on the other hand, the absolutely legitimate fear 
for the fate of co-nationals on die wrong side of a fronoer 
This will coutmuc until it can be proved to be groundless — m 
other words, until a policy of “assurulanon’* has by common 
consent been abandoned or rendered impossible In the six- 
teenth century the attempt of temporal rulers to enforce upon 
their subjects die prmaple of cujus regto, ejiis rehgio, led to con- 
stant wars of religion and drenched Europe m blood, nil at last 
religion has almost everywhere become a private a (fair of the 
individual and not of the state In somewhat the same way the 
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attempt to assimilate raaal snmonaes, by the denial of schook, 
culture and hnguisac facilities — an attempt which is often, 
(though not always) veiled behind hberal professions and 
pursued far more widely than is generally reahsed— must 
inevitably keep large sections of Europe m a state of unrest— 
not merely tlic nimonacs concerned, who have been variously 
estimated at between 25 and 35 milhons, but also of course 
large secoons of their kinsmen in neighbouring states, who 
make up the greater part of Europe What isnccded is something 
more than the cflecDve enforcement of existing hlmority 
Treaaes (though dus svould be au cssenaal first step fomards), 
namely their extension to the maximum, not to die mmiimimr 
possible m each particular case, and die pubhc rccogmaon that 
a man’s “nationahty” is not identical with Jus “aozenship , 
but is something compounded of race, language, tradiaon and 
innermost feeling — something physiological and sacred, which 
should be as mviolatc as his tchgtoa If this view could once win 
general acceptance and be translated mto practice, the ironticn 
would speedily lose much of their poliocal significance, 
revision would fall mto the background, cultural mtcrcoursc 
across die frontiers could be extended, and the path would be 
laid for that removal, or at least rcducuon, of economic 
bamers wluch must be die final goal * In December 193+ 
M Tirulcscu, then Kouniaiuan Foragn Minister, gave eloquent 
expression to this idea in a speech b^orc die League, when he 
advocated "dicspinrualisaaon offronocts” If dicplirasc was 
received sarcasm^y in some quarters, ui wcw of the wide- 
spread contrasts between dicoiy and pracncc, it none the less 
remains the goal toivardi which men of good will must press 
on Without guarantees for die safety of Small Sraia on die 
one liand, and for the survival of Minorities on die odicr, there 
can be no real appcascmcnc m Lurope 

' I developed cKu Unc of ugumtoi in The Ciwi of Danocricy And the 
Slavomc World' (SLnriJe Jtmvu' ts ^ a?, March 
Problem of Reviuoa aoJ the Slav World * No Si j'dy i9Jj}, i*"* 
“The Q_c»Jon of Nliaormrr ' (did No 40. }»>ly iVii) •«« more full/ m 
a brochure ctiodcJ IIuijj/m TronXim<v<i Tn-itf luriJ<<Mi (iviO 
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THE ABYSSINIAN CRISIS 

E ver since the War Europe has been hkc a ncrve-nddcn 
patient, passing through a succession of acute crises no 
' sooner h^ emergency treatment been apphed to one hmb, 
than the poison seems to break out m some other part of the 
body If, then, the change of regune m Germany seems to 
mark a tunung-pomt both in the disease and m the methods 
apphed for its cure, it is also true that t%vo questions — wKich 
m other times might have been isolated with comparative case 
or even ignored by all save a few geographically interested 
countries — have for the last two years dominated the diplomatic 
situaaon m Europe, at tunes almost to the exclusion of all other 
issues These two quesaoos, the Abyssinian and the Spanish, m 
theu latest foems are mdecd a classical example of the manner 
m which all problems, however seemingly remote from each 
other, ace today mtetlocked, (hanks to the shrinkage of the 
world effected by sacncc, and above all the improvements m 
transport and uv news transmission The Napier expedition to 
Magdala was merely one out of a long senes of colomal m> 
evdents, while the Italian reverse at Adua m 1896 was mainly 
mterestmg as a check to the expansive ambitions of the youngest 
of the Great Powers, and in so far as it affected Itahan internal 
pohacs Even Spam, though early last century it had been the 
‘ ulcer ” which sapped Napoleon s vitals and even a decade later 
had been the victim of “Legitunist* mtervenuon from France, 
had at last been successfully insulated with the result that her 
chrome civil wars had no senous repercussions outside die 
Peninsula except on one frmous occasion when a candidature 
to the vacant Spanish throne was dm spark that lit tbe Franco- 
Gcnnan War There may be some who will argue that the 
' change was due to the impossible and meddlesome ideals of 
the league of Nauons, leadmg fifty-two states to interfere m 
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matters tvitli winch most of them had no direct concent But 
tlic obvious rejomder is that the League’s endeavour to csia^ 
hsh a new intcnianonal order had been rendered nnpetanve uy 
that “European anarchy” of whicli die Great War ^ 

logical outcome, diat only the co-operadon of aU can avn 
relapse uito still worse anatchy. In any ease, it is o 
impossible to evade cither problem m any eonstderanon ot con 

"7b;:s;a“re' ofcd last of the mdependent 
states, had been admitted to the of Nanom 

mainly at the untanee of die French and Ita^ Govemmend, 
and against die better judgment of the British Govemm 
was a bundle of loosely butted provme^ and Wo™. ^ 

powerful and reacnonaryfcudJ^e6 RasTafan, 

Emperor m ipaS and assumed die ode of ’p 

stood for the centrahsmg and rcformmg jj; 

Shoan dynasty and probably unelded 8'“' m 
famous Menik, who liad dnveu out the “ 

I 89 d but he only had a small band of enlightened imd Mm 
..petent helpers round him, cotmpnon and soP'?™™ , 
hard to eradicate, slavery and slave-rai^ig a 

the consnmnon promulgated by the Emperor m 
pious aspiration rather than an acmal fact No ■ 

short reign bad already proved “ ""P'=jm“fioanon 1^, 

action m eondudmg the Treaty of August ipaS 
(under Aroele V of wbch die pames wMe bound m mb.nate 
.Lputes, “without having iKouiae to fo'^o “f ^ , 

though It IS ejmte true that the Abyssmians *d "lot ^ P 
their pledges of road and taUway construction, the exuteuce 
this treaty gready adds to the perfidy of Italy s action 

‘ Oa 3 Jane ws* in the Senate, the Dace spoke of Itil^s 
fiiendly relations with Abysiiina ( clouds have ^ ^ ^ 

speech he treated the ttadinonal ftiendship “ih , 

shch as tendered special ptoiocoU unneeey, Smllt, vi. iSo iM- 

* C( Toynbee, Survey of InlcmUiouI /of ^935 P 
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ITALY’S PRETEXTS AND AIMS 

The csscntul argumenu pu: forward by Signor Miujohni 
' Wmsclf to justify aggression were (i) “the \JtaI needs of tlic 
Italun people”, (2) “their security m East Africa”, and (3) 
Italy’s nglit to sliarc in Europe’s “cmlismg mission”, and her 
claim that this would be fulfilled by the conquest ofEtInopu.* 
If the fine of these phrases be analysed, tt means tlut pressure of 
population at home— increased since the United States and 
Soutli Amcnca ha>c Mrtually closed tlieir doors to emigrants 
from Italy and since the fascut Government has (dJogically 
enough) strained every effon to augment the birthrate still 
further— renders colomal expansion cssenuaJ, and tliat as Libja 
and Entrea arc quite madequate, frcsli terntory must be ac- 
quired elsewhere It also means tlut Italy’s admitted deficiency 
in coal and iron ore must be nude good by the seizure of 
terntory whose mineral wealth, when exploited, will cidicr 
supply the dcfiacncy or provide a nch basu of barter witli oilier 
Powers Yet, It is cxcccdmgly doubtful whether Abyssinia can , 
ever absorb Italy's surplus population, fintly became Abyssinia* * 
already lias a very large native population (lo millions m 1925) 
whicli would have to be exterminated or displaced, or else 
would be a menace to isolated setders, besides competing with 
them m the most fatal of all ways by a lower standard of living, 
and secondly because colomsanon on any cffccavc scale would 
cost untold sums, far beyond die resources of Ftaly It has been 
calculated that the settlement of 250,000 Italians in Abyssima — * ^ 
1 c. the surplus of a single year — would cost 
exclusive of the cost of transport 
JJchmd dicsc aims dicrc arc motives of revenge, scntmicnf, 
prestige and polmcal strategy It is perfectly natural diat die 
humihatmg defeat of Adua should have rankled m many 


* PapolaJ Jtalu,iiju\y 


Italian minos anu mat me ounce 01 wiping out tiie disgrace 
should have been welcomed by diosc who have learned nodimg 
from the Great War In tire mind of the Ducc himself this 
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a blended with the design of a Fascist Empire, of m 
‘■Impito Romano" m Afhca and a foreign advenme, weU- 
staged and dnrected agamst less formidable eneimes “ 

be found m Europe, seemed the best “fmic '• 

regune, diverting attention from the grmdmg “ j- 
distress of the masses, and temporary solvmg j 

unemployment by calhng many to the colours md by mcr^ 
armament production From the standpoint “f bumm lift 
by comparison with the Great War, the laur^ of the Abys 
sLm campaign have been won at an mcredibly 
fiom the &aSaal standpomt its cost lias boon eno^mi^te 
higher than any colcmal war in hutoiy-and 
hya huge army of occupation and by ncCKsary P“bbc wor 
a primitive country, is likely to connnue for ^ 

It may weU be doubted whether the “/SS 

Africa have really mcreased m a nasally 

naaonthose‘'iiuhtansuc"traitswbicharesodcarto 

hean Certainly the homtl massacre of Addis Ababa an 
panic on the Spanish front are far from reassuring 

*. ,.Thercisone<lircctiononIyinwhicliItalymayfin . ^ j 

'tbtrforheracucu By the secret Treaty of London of adApri 

1915, which brought her mto the War on ® rf’„niany 
Alhes, the latter recognised her nghr, m die event „ j 

losmg her Afhcan colonies, to "oottain compemanons 
bordL of Entrea, Somaliland and Libya Thu, die mmt 
shamelessly unpenabsne treaty of the Wm, with its re 
r.of Italian tights of conquest against the Slav, and of a g 
'grab agamsfruthey, hLg like a n^tonc about *= 
die Alhes, and compheated their relanons vnth Amcnm t 
Peace Conference, but did not prevent them from 
enure colonial possessions of G^many m Afn“ 
throwmg to Italy a few scraps of and desert wlulc d ^ 
connected with the disastrous Treapt of Sivres pre 
Italy— dus tune fortunately for her— from atabbslimg 
hold m Asia Mmor prom the standpoint of bin relanons 
i former allies, then, Italy had a just gneyanee, from d>= 

point of a new World Ordcr,-nonc wlutcver but llus “ an 
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atgumaic whicli souuds strangely when used by those w!io luvc 
supped well to those soil watting to be served. To the practical 
imnd of the Ducc the essential lact was tlut Bncam had con- 
quered the Sudan and the Boer Repubhes as recently as 1 8 p 3 and 
't 1902, while France had only complctcdhcr conquest of Morocco 
ui 1934» and that Tanganyika alone was worth jubaland fifty 
tunes over ‘"We find it momirous”, he declared in September 
1935,” that a naaon, wluch dominates the world should refuse 
to us a wretched plot of ground in the Afiican sun " Towards 
Wiboman pnnaples, whether expressed m the Fourteen 
Pomts or in the Covenant, he has long since nude it abundantly 
clear that he feels in very mutdi the same way as Casdcrcagn 
towards the fine plirascs of the Holy Alliance, which he re- 
garded as “a piece of sublime mysocism and nonsense” But 
Casdereagh for due very reason prevented his master fiom 
entering the Holy Alliance, and at the same time scrupulously 
observed the mtemaaoaal contracts which the victorious 
Powers intended as the basu ofa new World Order Italy, as a 
victor m the Great War, and of her own ficc will— and at first 
amid the acclamatioas of the Itahm masses— accepted the 
League system, the Covenant and those other instrmncats * 
which were at length to make a rcahty of world peace and co- 
operation To the Ducc, however, any attempt to distinguish 
between pre-war and post-war standards seems a mere hypo- 
critical homily on the phrase ‘teun ppssiJentes”, though he on 
his side draws a most emphatic distmcnon between the ethics of 
an European and a Colonial war He seems altogether im- v 
pervious to the arguments of chose who see m 1914-19 the 
‘Great Divide” and would make of international law and 
peace the foundation of our World Order Rcjectmg the con- 
ception of ‘a war to end war”, he has resolutely proclaimed hxs 
bdicf in die steel-bath of war, his resolve to mA.c of Italy ‘‘a 
mihtary, nay a militansac, nation” and his hope that diey will 
breed as mudi cannon fodder as possible for the time when war 
will be even mote wasteful of human, flesh than it is today 
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BROKEN PLEDGES 

The fhU enormity of MussoWs aggression iL 
measured, not by his ovvn pcrfervid ’’J. 

catalogue of the solemn pledges which he has violat 

“ sl^^tory of die Covenant of *= 

and XIII)— Italy undertook, m the case of any dispu f 

to lead to a rupture”, to "submit the whole subject nia 

signatory of the KeUogg Pact, Itdy "renou^ed ;'^ 
asU instrument of nauonal pohey”, and agreed tto th 
setUement of aU chsputes or eonflicts shall never be songm 

except by pacific means” (Araclc I) v««/<Wvecai 

(3) By the Tnparate Treaty of 13 December ^9o6 hc^c 
FriiU Italy and Bmom. the tliree 

co-operate m niaintainmg ‘thcpohacalandtcmtoml ? 

"(T^he'Kt Illy (widi France) was p— - 
iSceurmg die admission of Ab>ssmia to die ^8“'- KK^aaous 

J9-3» ^ ^dded ntoral anphasis to her 

under Article XllI of die Covenant » nmniis> 

(5) The Anglo-Itahan agrccmait of Dcccmbw 19- 5* f 
mg mutual support as regards tadnay and 

' aroused eonsideiahlc duqmer bodi at Geneva of 

; led to puhhc disclaimers on die part of bodi Gosemmen 
any designs against Abyssinian sovereignty /Pact of 

(6) By dielralc-AbjnsmemTrearyofa Augmr .pas { a^ 

non-aggression) bodi counmes were pledged, not f 
"durabU: peace and perpetual friaidslnp , but “ “f 
ofanydnpmes "w.thonthavmBtecourseto 

(7) Italy was a jouir s.yutory of resobmom by die si^^ 
Manchunan Committee of the Uaguc (id 

reaffirnmig the pledge of Aiuele XII of the Cov^ 1“ 

•'respect die tcmtorul integrity of all other nicmbcn) 

League Assembl) (it Maid. .933). ■>“< 
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situaaon brought about by means contrary to the Covcnajit” 
or the KcUogg Pact. 

(8) By the joint Italo-Ab)'5smian Communique of 29 Sep- 
tember 1934, both Governments disclaimed “any intentions of 
aggression” and reaSIrmed loyalty to die Treaty of 1928. 

(9) On 15 April 1935 the ^uncU of die League, at die in- 
stance of M. Laval, accepted as sadsfactory (and therefore as an 
excuse for postponing discussion) die assurances given to it 
by Abyssinia and Italy, of “didr intendon of rcsortmg to 
procedure for peaceful setdement”, ui accordance widi 
Ardclc V of the Treaty of 1928-* 

Signor Mussolini, in addiQon to his dchberate violanoii of all 
these treadcs and undcrtaJui^s, gave a whole series of public 
assurances in die press wlncli misled, and were presumably 
intended to mislead, many friends of Italy and admirers of 
Fascism in the West. But we now know from Marshal de 
Bono’s Memoirs— dcfiandy issued to die world ividi a preface 
by the arch-cnminal himself— that the plans of mvasion and 
conquest Iiad begun to be laid between these tivo men as early 
as the year 1933 — "the year m wluch we began to consider what* 
pfacncal measures must be taken in the event of war ividu *' 
Ethiopia”.’ "Only he and I knew what was gomg to liappcn”; 
the secret "Plan of Action” was only in five copies. But first of 
all "the equipment of EnCrca. .had to be mulapiicd a hundred- 
fold, and not by an mdefimte date, but vvitliin a very brief space 
of tune specified and established almost as a dogma — October > 
I935”.3 He was naturally far too much of a realist to tell the ♦ 
world beforehand what exact use he would make of victory: 
but even before the actual outbreak of war and the League’s 
denuncuQon of Italy as aggressor it was as clear as dayhght to i 
all save the wilfully blmd that Mussolini was bent upon con- ^ 
quest to the uttermost limits of possibihty, and would only be . 
deterred by defeat or armed mtervention The Times, m review- 
ing de Bono s 600A, speaib tie 6arc trutA wAen it says chat its 
‘ Sec To>nbcc, Survey fir 1935. n, 149 
* de Bono, Anno XIII, pp 12, 13, 14 
1 These are the Duce’s own ptc&tory words, ibiJ p. xu. 
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Trwk ailmuuons oriuluii ^ggrcuion aiicl Ab}‘umun cageme&s 
to 4VosJ WOT “tnikc Untuh apologuu fur luly’s action look 
peculiarly fooluli”. I’crfidy tn the one side, on the 

other, couiJ hardly go luctlicr. 

ITALY'S VICTORY 

A little later m thu cluptcr ue liioll (me to examine die 
Taaors uhtcli leJ Mimolmi to tale the fuiA plunge Bur ue 
tmy at once note dut already on 32 March 1935 ItalyjiuaTicd 
the dcspatcli of troops to Cntrca on the absurdly fahe ground 
that "imhiary measures hod been token on a %cry xnucii larger 
scale by Bduopia'* ' diar on 14 May the Ducc announced 
Italy's resolve to be "diorougldy safe us Afnea” and to send as 
many troops os she pleased tlut his war speed) or35 May was 
followed on 8 June by mother iifuitvng Italy's nghr to be the 
cxdustNC judge of her ow-n mtcrcsts and die resolve to take no-< 
account of world opinion that on (> July he proclaimed his 
"irres ocablc decuion" to avenge Adua and diac on 17 August 
he spoke quite openly of a war of conquesL , 

‘ Quite a number of causes conmbuted to the rapid victory of 
Italy, whidi upset the calculations of many Icadmg nuhtary 
experts in Europe (r) First must be placed the utter inadequacy 
of the Abpsmian means of defence m face of Italy's ovcr> 
whelming supenonty of arras, tcdmiquc and equipment, their 
almost complete lock of aeroplanes and the additional hmdicip 
due to foreign restrictions upon die supply of arms (a loathsome 
yet transparait hypocrisy on the part of Europe, smee it 
scaredy aiTected Icily, buc ui die Abj’ssiman case amounted to 
virtual prolubitioii) These drawbacks were mcrcascd by die 
strategic blunders of die Rases, dicir disregard of the Emperor's 
orders and above all dicir failure to Ibllow chose guerilla tactics 
for winch their country was so well suited. Such an atntudc 
may of course be traced back to an insubordinate feudal out- 
dook, to an arrogance compounded of ignorance and of Adua 

‘ Toynbee, at p 145 
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to widespread internal discontent, due almost equally to ilic old 
methods of government and to the Emperor’s ciiorts at reform. 
(2) The second place may be assigned to the generalship of 
Marshal Badogho— regarded by some as today the finest 
military brain m Europe — to the bnlhanc techmcal achieve- 
ments of the Itahan engmeermg and medical corps, and to die 
pracncc of chrosvmg the brunt of any fighong upon die black 
conscripts of Entrea, Foreign mihtary expens (uicluding those 
who advised both the Bnmh and German Governments) were 
entirely wrong m their calculaaons, havmg assumed that a 
senous advance could only be made over macadamised roads, 
that dm w ould take an m^ty of time and might be rendered 
most precarious by skilful guerilla tacncs on the pare of the 
Abyssuuans But BadogUo speedily transformed tms situation 
by nskmg an advance over roads of an altogcdicr inferior 
quahty (j) That dus could be done with mipuiucy was due not 
merely to the foolhardy massed onslaughts of the Abyssimans, 
but unhappily to “methods of barbarism” which have been 
fiiily authcnucatcd and cannot therefore be omitted from any 
general estimate There were a senes of dchberate attacks by ^ 
airmen upon Red Cross umts — the American Advcnosts, the 
Swedish, the Bnush and the Egyptian — obviously designed to 
fhghtcn off foreign assistance Wone still, poison gas was used 
on a Urge scale, not merely to force the Abyssinian troops out 
of their forest shelters and make it difficult to guard the passes, 
butalsQ to scatter horror and death”* over an unprotected and j 
helpless civil popuUuon The ofiiaal returns of the Suez Canal 
show that 259 tons ofrnustardgas were declared m transit before 

* Ital i a n propagandists tned to draw a red hernag across the trail by 
accusing the Ahyssunans of the wholesale use of dum-dum ammuniaon, 
traceable to Bnosh manufacture, but inquiry showed that this was a , 
complete invention, save for the fact that there were m the country ceitaia 
small pre-war stocks of big game anumioition to which this desenpnon 
could be apphed, and that in the dcanh of army weapcais many Abyssimans 
used huQtmg nfles and whatever they could lay their hands on (a fact whitdi 
brings out soil further the Italian sopenoncy m arms) That here and there 
faot of mutilation of Itahan wounded occurred would excuse summa^ * 
punishment, but not promiscuous lepnsals from the air 
SWP 
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the end of February 1926.^ These flagrant violations of the 
International Red Cross Convention and in paracular of the 
Protocols of 17 June 1925, forbidding the use of gas or microbes, 
and of 27 June 1929 regarding the treatment of sick and 
wounded*, were followed logically after victoryby a pokey of 
fnghtfulness^ which is in marked contrast to that of Marshal 
Lyautey in Morocco, and is likely to cost Italy dear in the 
future. It is true that Vehib Pasha, a very able Turkish oflScer 
fighting on the Abyssinian side, minimises the effect of gas and 
attaclies far greater importance to bnbery, propaganda and 
espionage among traitor chiefs and a divided people and- 
Marshal De Bono in his Memoirs' claims that “disintegrating 
pohtical action” sec on foot by his Intelhgencc officers “dc~ 
pnved our enemy of at least 200,000 men*'. ‘ 


RAS DESTA ANP THE DUG D’lNGHIEN 

The shameless usurpadon of the Negus’s throne by Victor 
Bmanuel IQ, the gratuitous insults levied against its rightful 
occupant in the Italian press and by its senbes at Geneva, even 
the massacres following upon the attempt on Marshal Gramm’s 
life at Addis Ababa — all this seems to me to pale before tlie 
supreme-outrage of Ras Dcsta's execution This man was a 
son-in-law of the Emperor, commander of one of the clucf 
arnues m the field he was soil at war, m legitimate defence of 
his country, no treaty of peace having been concluded. Yet the 
invaders of the country, taking lum with arms in his hands, 

• Survey for 1935, a, p 34^ f 

* IbiJ p ( 59 , annexe to Anns Traffic Conveaaoa * 

3 Lofdt lytton and Ccol maiettceeo The Hmet (28 ApnJ 1936) rcannJcJ 
its readers ffiat Irafy’s use of poison gases (“whicb blind and ofrea prscccally 
day alive the barefooted peasaao, as well as blinding and lulling and 
torturing the women and childrcaof the open toisTis''), and her “systunanc 
bombing of Red Cross uiuts”, was a duM violanon of her most solemn 
pledges, and that Abyssinia, “relying on membership of the League and on 
the proposed Disarmament Convention, remained almost unarmed uith 
modem w capons until about two yean ^;o“. ^ 
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shoot him hkc a dog, m defiance of all the laws of war and 
decency The murder of the Due il’Enghicn by Napoleon ^Yas 
not a greater crunc, and it places the Ducc at least as much 
outside the pale of avdisanon as was die “ Corsican ogre ” m the 
latter da)^ of George UI.* 

Und wilisc du nicbt mem Oruder sem. 

So schlag* ich dir den Schadel cuu 

This madent is the most infamous, but it is nor unique, for 
the Italians also used a finng-squad to nd themselves of three 
pthcr generals — Daltcha, Taycand Bcicnc Mend — as well as die 
two sons of Dr Mamn, Ethiopian Minister m London, and the 
son of Blattcn Gucta Hcrouy, the Minister of War Anotlicr 
General, Ras Imru, has been sent to the lascist penal setdcnicnt 
of Poaza, 

^ In this connection it is pertinent to refer to the protest 
lodged by the Archbishop of Canterbury^ against the Addis 
Ababa massacre In it he committed himself to the statement 
that "'bands of Blackshirts, armed with bombs and flame* 
throwers, nfles and pistols, ran amok among the nanves, and 
many thousands of innocent men, women and children were 
lolled” Those who know how cflficicndy the Pnmatc is served 
by a special Committee of foreign afiTairs, to say nothing of his 
otvn known rescramc and balanced judgment, will att^ due 
importance to his mtervenaon and ^vlll resent the Duce’s 
msultmg references to Anglican parsons 

Savage repression of this kmd would hardly have won the 
approval of die Ducc’s spcaal hero Machiavelh it savours too 

' Some tune after I bad wTinen the above scQCcnce Ifbuod aamteresemg 
rcflecaon on this very theme in £mil Ludwigs Cespraclie mt Mussolini 
(p 138) Mussolim defends Napoleon in the £nghicn aEiur, comparing ic 
with Cxsai s action m having Verangptonx flogged to death. Without 
tliHj Casars record, he argued, would undoubtedly be dearer, but it 
-would 'bo a’osuri xo conisom, w gi^aicu; » iigore on account at suca a 
detail 

' In the House of Lords, i6 Mazdi 1937 See also appeal addressed by 
numerous signatories to League of Nations, u April 1937 
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mueJj of uJuc iic calls “measures by wlucli empire nuy be 
gamed, but not glory.”^ 


UIUTISH POLICY AND THE LEAGUE 

It remams to comjJcr Bnmli policy dunng die Abyssinian 
cruu. and uhilc there can be no quesaon of a Jctaiied histoncai 
narrauve, a ccttaui chronological outhne is csscnciaL The first 
madciits at Wal-Wal occurred m December 1934: Abyssinia 
addressed r>vo formal appeals to (be League in Aiircli I 935 > 
under Article XV of tlic Covenant, and pledged herself m 
advance “to accept any arbitral award”. The first Italian 
rcmforccincnts were saic on 2j February, and on 22 Marcli 
Itidy issued her note accusmg Abyssuna of much larger nuh- 
tary preparauous-»a statement wluch could only deceive die 
Ignorant, considering due Abyssinia was almost entirely 
unarmed, and wlucu u now ovcrivhclmmgly refuted by 
die adnussiom of Marslul de Bono and the Ducc lu^clf. 
Mcauwlulc on 7 January M. Laval had concluded a Franco* 
Italian agreement wlucli, as die Ducc nghtjy inferred, he was 
not anxious to sacrifice for die sake of Abyssmia on 12 April 
dicrc were triangular discussions benveen France, Bncain and 
Italy at S tresa, and the sUcncc of the two former on the Abyssinian 
question not unnaturally encouraged lum stiU further. When 
the League Council was mduced to postpone discussion till 
May, he doubtless assumed that Geneva would not be allowed 
to make senous trouble for lum On 25 May the League 
Council, in deference to French views, consented to further 
postponement, pciidmg informal negouaaons widi the two 
parties Early m June Mr Eden laid pubhc emphasis on the 
Tnparatc Treaty of 1906 (which pledged Italy, France and 
Bntam to maintain Abyssum's “pohucal and tcmtonal 
mtegnty”) and dicrc followed on 24 June the Bnosh proposal 
that Abyssima should cede part of Ogaden to Italy, m return for 

’ "I quill modi possono Ctie acquutate impcno*^ uia doq gloru", It 
PrirKipe, eliap vin. 
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Bnum’s cession of the “port” of ZciU, widi a coimecang stnp 
of desert. This strange icLea was sdllbom, for the double reason 
that France, whose interests m Djibuti it vitally affected, liad not 
been consulted and was therefore hostile, and chat die Duce 
lumsclf regarded it as grotesquely inadequate. On 6 July lie 
declared himself "irrevocably deaded’*, and when die new 
Bnash Foragn Secretary Sir Samuel Hoarc referred syni- 
pathcacally to “Italy’s desire for overseas expansion”, but 
asked whether this \v as “sufficient cause for plunging mto war”, 
the only response from Rome was the mobilisaaon of further 
divisions. Ac a speaal session of the Council on 31 July 
M. Laval again tried to postpone, while Italy demed the 
L^guc’sjucisdictiQnuitheAbyssmiandisputc When as the result 
of a compromise a Three-Power Conference met m Pans on 
13 August, Baron Aloisi could not be persuaded to formulate 
Icahaa demands, and a complete deadlock resulted. But mean- 
while the Duce was quite exphett, declaring that the dispute 
admitted “but one solution — with Geneva, without Geneva, 
against Geneva”, and harangued the departmg troops about a 
"war of conquest, m whidi every obstade must be crushed”.* 

When on 4 September the Council agam met at Geneva, 
Baron Aloisi roundly demed to Abyssinia any "cquahty of 
nghts or dunes with avihscd states”, while the defence of 
“backward races” was left m the liands of M Litvinov. On 
10 September Sit Samuel Hoare made the famous speech which 
ralhed the League m defence of "coUcenve security” and for a 
few months assured to Bncam the moral leadership of Europe 
But die Duce knew certain facts then soil unknown to the 
outside world, and flatly rejected the suggestions which came to 
liim from Geneva as "not only unacceptable, but derisory” 
On 2 October he ordered general mobilisation, giving as Jus 
reason “the continual and sanguinary aggression to which Italy 
has been subjected in the last ten years” * 

• Aiticlem Popolo J’lte/wofjiJoly, and speech, of 17 August at Naples 

* Documena osrlntcnutioiul A£m, 1935, voL n Professor Toynbee 
(Stiri'ey Jor S93S, iCp 291) poitusouianlusconcaiparaUelso onunous as co 
deserve emphasis m any disousioa of the Abyssinian adair To the Peat 
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The League liad no senom altcmaovc save to declare Itsly the 
aggressor, as having resorted to war m disregard of Article XII, 
and inaciimcry was set up lor tlic enforcement of economic 
sanctions. Complications soon arose, above ail on die dioniy 
problem of “mcquality of sacrifice**; indeed it soon resolved 
Itself into a discussion of liabilities between France and Britain, 
the two Powers on whom, m this instance, geography and 
strategy had miposcd the brunt of any decision. Already before 
die outbreak of die African war Britain had inquired whether 
she could count upon active French support in die event of her 
defence of League prinaplcs involving her in war with Italy, 
and dns, as we saw in another connection, became (not as some 
say, tlirougli the skilful imnauvnng of die Quai d’Orsay, but 
quite logi^y and inevitably) diescarring'poiDCof Ircd: mutual 
conmucmencs bccwccn London and Paris Buc chough self- 
prescfvaaon forced die two Powers to co«operatc m the 
Mediterranean, tc did noc remove the dead weight of M. 
Laval’s passive resistance. As Prolbsor Toynbee has well said, 
dicre were at the close of 1935 two conilictjng pohcics stnving 
at Geneva—the British, bent above all on fiustrattng Italian 
aggression through die apphcation of Article XVI, the French, 
concentrating ail efibrts on a setdement of die chspute widi 
Italy, such as would save the lace of the League Both of course 
faded, partly owing to stead) political sabotage 011 die part of 
M. Laval, pardy owmg to the Bntish Government’s absorption 
m a general election, for which, from every standpoint save the 
Abyssinian, the psychological moment lud undoubtedly been 
found. After Mr Baldwm's rcsoundmg victory at the polls yet 
another postponement of the issue at Geneva was decided upon 
(from 29 November to 12 December), and meanwlule the 
Petersen-St Quentin* compromise proposals were being 
Journal of 27 September tbe Duce dccUicd, ”1 have reflected well, I have 
calculated all, I have waghed everything”, Eranasjoseph, mhis proehma- 
Don of a8 July 1914 (maloag war 00 Serbia), dedared, 'I have examined 
and -weighed everything, and with a serene conscience I sec out on the 
path to which ray duty poina” 

* The two ofEaal experts deputed by die Quu d’Orsay and the Forogn 
Oflicc 
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worked out in Pans Thus it came on 8 D«:cmbcr to the 
famous Hoarc-Laval conversations and Agreement, their 
deliberate betrayal to die French press, contrary to Sir Siniucrs 
mtennon, and the storm of public mdignaaon which forced 
Mr Baldwin to treat the Pans plan as “absolutely dead" and to 
drop his Foreign Secretary Meanwhile the Ducc, utterly un- 
abashed, spoke of ‘a war of avihsaaon and hberanon”, “a war 
of the poor, the disinhcntcd, the proletariat”, and announced 
his mtenuon of “going straight ahead to victory”. Badoglio 
replaced de Bono as Commandcr-m-chicf, and taking full 
advantage of Abyssmian blunders, spccdjy put new life into a 
campaign that was dtaggmg on very dangerously 
Europe, as represented at Geneva, grew increasingly negative, 
refusing to call offsancaons, yet shuttmg its eyes to the constant 
leakage, fhghcened to impose an oil embargo m the face of the 
Duce’s threats, but banking on the opuuon of most mihtary 
experts that Italy could not conquer Abyssima oil 1937 at the 
earhest, and that even the “leaky” sanctions already in operation 
would have a fatal cHect by the autumn of 1936 Once mote 
France and Bntain laid the mam stress of pohey ui different 
directions— the former seeking at all costs to retain her alliance 
with Italy, the latter bent upon a\oiding war ivith Italy The 
motive in each ease was the imancavc desire to avoid commit- 
ments m a secondary held, and to retain a £rce hand against 
Geimany, now the most uncertain factor m world pohey It is 
impossible to dismiss this instinct as groundless, and indeed the 
German occupation of the Rhmeland on 7 March 1936 con- 
firmed both Powers in their negative attitude towards the 
Icalo-Abyssmian dispute, though also unfortunately accentuat- 
mg still further the different values which they attached to 
Hitler’s rcpudiaaon of Versailles and Mussolini’s defiance of the 
Covenant In March the Duce’s threat of withdrawal from the 
I^eaguc if an oil embargo were imposed, brought M Laval’s 
successor, M Hanitn, to bis knees, and Mr Eden consented to 
yet another postponement, while announcing platonic approval 
of od sanctions Even his protest against poison gas produced 
no effect, and the funhty of the L^ue, but soil more of its 
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leading nicinbcrs, was now patent to all tJic world. On z May 
Abyssunan resistance suddenly collapsed, and a week later the 
“Iinpcro Romano" was proclaimed at Rome. Tlicn, after a 
month of stupefied inacaoii and stock-taking, a senes of offiad 
pronouncements followed one upon another. Mr Neville 
Chamberlani declared the policy of sanctions to have been 
tned out and to have failed. Sir Joim Simon, m a dchberatcly 
chalicnguig phrase, declared that he was not prepared to sec a 
smgic ship sunk in the cause of Abyssmian independence, and 
Mr Baldwin warned die country that the only altemaovcs were 
acceptance of the new suuauon or war. On 18 June, then, the 
Government, to whicli Sir Samuel Hoarc now returned as 
First Lord and at least parual controller of Mediterranean 
policy, announced its decision to recommend at Geneva the 
abandonment of sanctions, and to complete die irony of events, 
France’s cndotscmcnc of dus step came neither from Laval nor 
from Flandm, but from the new Government of the Popular 
Front, formed on 4junc by M Leon Blum after his all too tardy 
electoral victory On 30 June, then, the League Assembly, 
after swallowing the insults of the Italian gutter pressmen and 
the Italian Note on the "sacred mission of civihsaoon", 
listened m pamed silence to Haile Selassie’s moving speech, and 
then called off sancuons and left Abyssinia to her fate. 


BRITAIN, FRANCE AND THE DUCE 

Such, m brief outline, are the mam events of the long 
Abyssmian crisis it is now possible to analyse the workmgs of 
Bnmh pohey m relation to it. 

In the first place it is obvious that what decided the Duce m 
favour of action, was his reading of relauons between London 
and Pans — each growing cold as the other grew hot, and 
unable to agree upon active co-operation Even if M. Laval did 
not in so many words give him carte blanche m Abyssmia, this 
/taatly underlay their agreement of 7 January 1935, and after 
the German conscripaon coup m March France’s anxiety not to 
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offend Italy became more marked than ever. The atntudc of die 
Bntish Government was also siudi as to confirm the Ducc m the 
bdicf that he could act with impiuuty, for although it was 
aftcr-vards able to show that it had dunng the previous winter 
sent ccpcatcd wammgs to Rome as to the grave conscquaiccs of 
' an actaidt upon Abyssinia, it wiped out their whole effect by 
not even discussmg the problem at Stresa, much less puttuig it 
on the agenda of the meeting.* In June the Ducc was agam 
encouraged by the divergent atutude of London and Pans, dm 
time due above all to Londons fadurc to uoofy to Pans m 
advance either the Naval Agreement %viih Germany or die 
Zcila offer to Italy. The third and worst blunder, in wlucii the 
blame must be shared almost equally between die nvo, was the 
secret agreement reached beeween M. Laval-and Sir Samuel 
Hoare at Geneva on 10 September, by which die two statesmen, 
expressly recogmsmg diat efforts at conciliation liad faded, 
none the less decided to rule out military sanctions, a naval 
blockade and the ciosuic of die Canal, ot m then own phxase, 
“in a word, everything diat might lead to war”. Tins was 
really deemve, for tc was at once known to the Duce, and 
showed him that the risks were worth taking and that Hoare 's 
great speech of the following day before the Assembly was sheer 
bluff. To the Ducc's realistic, not to say cymeal, mind itsavoured 
of something worse than bluff — somedung temnuscenr of the 
old phrase “ Perfidious Albion” m particular, the dtsmgcnuous 
affinnanon that “the rule of law m mtemational affairs” was 
“our sole mterese”, and that no selfish interests affected our 
atntude, invited a mocking dissent. Indeed, many of Sir 
Samuel’s own countrymen fdt that such a hnc of argument was 
most unfortunate in view of Bntaui’s vital mtcrcsts m the 
Mediterranean and m Africa, and would have preferred a frank 
recogmuon that such interests did afiect our attitude, but that 
these comaded with the higher interests of League obhganon, 

* This we have OQ the authority of Sir John Simon on i August Major 
Attlee obviously went too far in callmg this "one of the most cmmnai 
blunders in the whole course of Bnosh diplomacy", but he had hss finger on 
a weak point in the oSlaal case 
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of general peace and of coUccave action Moreover, the Ducc 
was well aware that beJund the facade of fine phrases at Geneva 
for the benefit of pubhc opinion, Britain's nnhtary and naval 
situauon was iuglily unsamfactory, that the air defences of 
Malta, as also of Toulon and Biscrta, were, to say the least, 
entirely out of date, and that tlic Bnnsh Government found it 
necessary to transfer the Mediterranean fleet to Alexandria and 
to seek concrete assurances of help, not only from a reluctant 
France, but even from Jugoslavia, Greece and Turkey In an 
mterview given to the Alatsti he had already been exphat 
enough a reference to Italy's long friendship with Britain, 
then the view that ic was “monstrous that a nanon which 
dommates the world should refuse us a wretched plot 
of ground m die Afnean sun”, and finally the assemon 
that “never from us \vill come an act of hostihty against a 
naaon, but if one is committed against us, fi ttieatu 

During October and November, then, the National Govern- 
ment cononued to bluff, hopmg that Abyssinia could hold out 
till die rams, and that sancoons and bad finance would sap the 
Itahan oSensive but at home it dealt more freely than ever m 
Genevan phrases and on the strength of them won the greatest 
electoral victory in out history By the first week of December 
It found Itself faced by rcahucs M Laval, who had waited oil 
28 November before mumatmg to Italy that France would help 
Britain if attacked, was now informed from Rome that the 
Ducc would answer the imposiaon of oil sanctions by an 
attack on the British fleet, and he m his turn informed Sir 
Samuel that a fortmght must elapse before French help could be 
effective, and that meanwhile the French naval dockyards could 
not hold British capital ships (whidi meant that a damaged 
batdcship could find no place of refuge in the whole Mediter- 
ranean) It was this whndi stampeded Sir Samuel, then a sick 
man on his way to a Swiss hohday, into the fatal Agreement of 
8 December with M Laval There ate some who regret that the 
bargam was not implemented, and argue that m that ease 
Hade Selassie would be today on his throne and the presoge of 
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the League sail undamaged * Butthcysutcly fbrgcttwotinngs' 
(i) that the Ducc, as is today abundantly clear from his acknow - 
ledged dealings with dc Bono and Badogho, was bent upon 
complete conquest and could only have been deterred by 
nuhtary disaster; and (2) that for good or ill. Sir Samuel had 
by his Geneva speech of ri September laid down pnnaplcs 
entirely incompaable with any such bargain, and secured the 
adhesion of over fifty naaons by convincing them that Bntaui 
this time meant busmess. To this should be added the tacacal 
pomt raised by Professor To)'nbec,* that at the very least the 
British Foreign Secretary, m giving way, should have laid 
upon his French colleague, in session at Geneva, the onus of 
cidiec refusmg lus support to the British proposals £br an. oil 
embargo, or dtemately refusing his support to the British fleet 
if attacked by Italy. His failure to do so was perhaps partly due 
to illness, hue also to the knowledge that the pledges which he 
had made to Laval on 10 September really debarred him from 
taking too high a line on S December 

There is another possible explanation of the amtude adopted 
by the Bnosh Government— namely, that it knew that to 
impose an oil embargo meant war with Italy, and that the 
British fleet was not yet in a posmon to nsk this smglc-handcd 
This IS a charge as yet unproved, and not bghtly to be made, 
espcaally by those who m the preceding period liad steadily 
pressed for the reducaon of Bnosh armaments for it would 
convict the National Government of culpable neglect of our 
defences, and all post-war Governments of the utterly un- 
economic use of very large sums expended by them on the three 
forces A much more rational theory is diat the Government 
did indeed wish to avoid war with an old ally, but this not 

‘ Thar argument is raninucent of a phrase usol lOo years ago by 
J C. Hothouse in a Commons debate on Non Intervenaon m Spam) 
He compared the Govenimait to a man "with two fhends who knew that 
one was going to rob the ocher, and therefore wait to the latter and said, 
“ I advise you to ^ve away a httlc bit of your property put a htde money 
under )our door, and I think I can gnaxautce you from having your throat 
cut m the middle of the nightj ’ Hansard, vni, p 1347 a8 Apnl 1833 

* Survey fir i9iS> PP 
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merely because it knew the Mctbterrajiean sjtuanon to be un- 
satisfacfory, but above all bcciuse it was resolved at all costs not 
to become mvolvcd in war m a (vitally important but neverthe- 
less) secondary field, unless it either had no choice or had the 
reasonable certainty that the war would not spread to tlic 
Nordi Sea and to the Pacific. 

We now know that if tlie oil embargo had been imposed m 
November 1935 it “would have cfTcctively frustrated Italy’s 
attempt to conquer Abyssmia”.* Even as it was, ^e technical 
experts held that the very imperfect sanctions actually apphed 
would brmg Italy to her knees by die autumn, while the 
nuhtary experts held that the conquest of Abyssmia could not 
be completed till the following year at the carhest Events 
proved them to have miscalculated, and Mussolini’s gigantic 
gamble succeeded The policy of waiong upon events practised 
by London was nor a heroic one, but a highly plausible case 
could be made out for it, given a European situation of sucli 
extreme danger The two mam mdictments would seem to he 
m other directions, (i) Far worse than the caunon of December 
1933 or May 193d was the august pronouncement of the 
previous September, which misled almost equally British home 
opimon and the nations of Europe, when all the time there was 
a secret pledge to Laval not to bring matters to the issue 
(a) Worse even than the surrender to Laval m December was 
the fatal choice of the very moment when the State Department 
at Washington was about to warn Amencan citizens that they 
shipped to belhgerent countries “at trader’s nsk” — a-itep 
which would have at once reduced the leakage in sancaons, 
mcreased the prospects of an oil embargo and revoluoorused 
the American attitude towards “freedom of the seas’ . 

There remains the old explanaaon of “Perfidious Albion 
and mdeed certam French journals of the Right were msistcnc 
that the clamour of British opmion m favour of action against 
die Itahan aggressor was merely a skilful device for the further- 
ance of unpenahsac aims imder cover of the League How 

* For the Report of the Comnuttcc of Expero at Geneva (la February 
1936) sec A. J Toynbee, op eit pp 330 ^ ' 
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grotesque such a theory was in this parncular case becomes 
apparent when it is borne m mind that tlic sole support for the 
Hoare-l^val policy came from the Rothcrmcre, Beaverbrook 
and Houston press (the mam advocates of isolation and extreme 
impcnahsiu) and that almost all the leading Francophils m 
England* took the otlier view and were gravely disturbed at 
the Laval pohey But what eventually silenced the Anglophobes 
was not so much these self-evident facts, as the vital need for a 
common Franco-Bnmh front m face of German icaimamcnt 
And mdeed it is hardly an exaggeranon to say that what sealed 
the fate of Abyssmia was the German occupation of the Rhine- 
land and the resultant cruis among the Locarno Powers By 
this tune the long senes of postponements, accepted m deference 
to French reluctance, had had their effect sanctions, though far 
from ncghgible, were no longer Ukcly to be dcasive Italy the 
aggressor could only be brought to book by force of arms, and 
neither of the western democraaes was prepared to light for 
Abyssuua On a pure basis of pnnciple their position was 
Ignominious Theic otdy excuse can be found in theic resolve 
to reserve all their efforts for the German danger, and m the 
knowledge that in a war with Italy there was as yet no mai^m 
for the possibility of her finding albcs m Germany and Japan 
If this be the fundamental strategic calculation, the BnusK 
rearniamenc programme follows with mexorable logic from 
the Abyssmian muddle **Isobaonists ’ and “peace-at~any- 
pnee men” are almost equally to blame for Bntam's neglect, or 
mabihty, to warn the aggressor when it was soil not too late for 
him to draw back without fatal loss of prestige 

Meanwhile, it is essenaal to challenge those who glibly 
assume the failure of sanctions In the words of Mr ‘Winston 
Churchill in the Evetwig Stoitdard, The sanctions which we 
have been pressmg with so great a parade were not real sanctions 
to paralyse the invader, but merely such half-hearted sanctions 
as tlie mvadcr woiiid tolerate, Wiause m fact fiicy snmulatcd 
‘ E g Sir Auscen Cfumhcilam, Mr ChurduU. General Spean Mr 
Wickham Steci This fact is cficcnvclf brought out by Professor P Vauchcr 
m his L Op men iriteiinijur, pp 57 , 69 
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the Itahaa war spirit It is true chat included m tlic sanctions 
were many measures, especially fmancial, which in the long run 
would have destroyed the Italian financial power to purchase 
nccessmes m foreign countries, and that these would have 
eventually affected their war-making capaaty. But the chief of 
these fin^cial sancaons did not require Geneva to impose 
them. The credit of Italy had already fallen so low that the 
ordinary market factors would have been as vahd as the 
League decision It is not true to say that cconotitic sanctions 
hat/e failed It was the will power to enforce chan m a real and biting 
manner which failed There is no reason to despair of collective 
action agamsc the aggressor If a suficicnt number of power- 
fully armed nations were ready to enibree economic sanctions, 

' the aggressor would m many cases have to submit or attack the 
combination ” 

ITALY’S BURDBN 

On the eve of the Icahan War of 1859, when the British 
Government, with a general elecaon on its hands, was labouring 
to achieve a compronusc between Pans and Vienna, and when 
Russia put forward proposals for a peaceful settlement through 
a European Conference, Napoleon 111 stated very bluntly to 
a finend of King Leopold the Jtemaovc which lay before Imu— 
"unc guerre ou une dclatantc satisfaction pour moi”. In the 
winter of 1935 another dictator was faced by a similar alter- 
native, and the disunion of France and Britain, and then un- 
readiness for action, enabled him to emerge from die crisis with 
a striking personal satisfaction. 

None the less, the fair hopes wjtJi winch the Ducc beguiled 
die Itahan nation into the Abyssinian adventure, and whicli 
flamed higher Uian ever after the collapse of sanctions, have not 
been fulfilled. It was to have brought revenge for Adua, 
raicwcd glory and “Power” Ibr Italy, and to have solved die 
double cnsis of overpopulation and shortage of raw materials 
Instead of dus it has stramed the whole finances of Italy to 
btcakmg-pomt, catai deep into capital, savings and teserves, 
raised die cost of hvmg and scnously alTcctcd standards among 
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the poorer classes. Millions have been poured out m unre- 
muneraavc expenditure, upon maintaining a garrison of 
250,000 men m Abyssinia, and 80.000 more m Libya. Trade is 
altogether at a standsnll m Abyssmia, the currency has broken 
down and imports have to be rcstncccd, some fine roads have 
been built, but many milhons more must be spent before there 
can be any senous question of exploitmg the ramerals of the 
country. A few hundred selected South Italian peasant families^ 
have been sent out* but of colonisation on any senous scale 
no thin g more 15 heard, not only because of unsettled con- 
ditions — a hostile boti mot circulates, to the effect that " Abyssima 
belongs to the Italians by day and to the Ethiopians by night" — 
but also because the cost of transport and settlement would be 
prohibitive, because the high altitude renders heavy agnculniral 
labour difficult for European immigrants, and because the 
newcomers could not hope to compete with the nanve 
population except by fatally lowering their own standards 
No one can tell what will be me final repercussions of 
Abyssinu upon Italy hersdf but one thing is already clear 
The argument, so often ascribed to mete British hypocrisy, diat 
the days have long passed when a large-scale colomal war could 
be niMC remunerative, has already been demonstrated far 
beyond the expcctaaons of those who first put it forward Yet 
the Japanese are at present eng^ed m ponnng out blood and 
treasure upon the mcxhausublc sod of China ' Perhaps other 
nations who arc arming for adventure, but have not yet done 
anythmg irrevocable, ivdl take warning at the eleventh hour 
and refram from plunging the whole world into rum and 
beggary 
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THE SPANISH WAR: 

INTERVENTION AND NON-INTERVENTION 

Eving today m a new and interdependent 
\ X / world, wtli rapidly developing problems mvolynig 
YV peace or war.** ‘So wrorc in ipjtS Mr Hairy 
Samson, the former United States Secretary of State, nidi his 
mind cspcaally directed to the hearings of Japanese aggression 
m die Far Ease upon the cdtcacy of die League as an uisttunicnt 
of World Peace. The cconouuc crisis m Britain, following 
closely upon the slump m Amcnca, encouraged Japan to 
repudiate her nuny treaty obhgaoom and grab Mandiuru. 
The League’s failure m the Mandiurian question (and dus was 
merely ouesvard scenung, die reality bcuig the putable 
weakness of the Brimli and other Govermnents) scr> cd as a 
direct cneouragcniait to odicr lawbreakers If Japan could 
“get away wnth it“ m the Far East, Italy could do the same ui 
Africa, and Mussolmi nude his preparations accordingly from 
at lease J932 onwards He was quicker than odier people to 
rcahse die extent to winch Hitler’s advent to power and the 
successive stages of German repudiation and rcanuament 
mcrcascd lus own prospects of success. The dose mtcrcomicc- 
tion between tins German situation and die League’s failure to 
enforce sancuons has already been pomted out, and is too 
glanngly obvious to require funher cluadation. 

Immensely elated by lus Abyssinian success, and more than 
ever bent upon dominating die Mediterranean, die Duce had 
no sooner proclaimed an “Iialian Empire** in the captral uf dte 
i^t independent Aincan srarc, t£an /bund tvidy to /m Aand 
a sinution in Spain by fomenting whidi he mighr mil fuxdier 
alrer die Jutribunon of Mediterranean forces to die dnaJ- 
sanfage of Bmain and Trance. Ir u not ai %t.dl known as tc 
ought to be due Icalun armed asmtance w u on lu w a) die 
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Spanish milconrcnis before the civil war had broken out, and 
indeed It must almost certainly have been arranged before the 
collapse of sanctions could be reckoned with, and as a dcCnitc 
move m die conflict with die Westem Powen Italy first, and 
iheri Germany, sought to justify their action m Spam by die 
argument of two rival ideologies, one of which, the Communist 
or Bolshevik, was being amfiaally transplanted from Russia to 
the West of Europe, as a new stage in the expansion of die 
World Revolution It is safe to assume that the Fuhrer (diough 
not the German General Staff) genuinely beheved m this 
danger and it is a faa that Trotsky has more than once ex- 
pressed the bchef that next to Russia, Spam offered die most 
fertile sod for a revolutionary outburst But m the cooler 
brain of the Duce— of the statesman who first estabhshed 
diplomatic and trade relations widi Soviet Russia and openly 
boasted of thus pecfocming a useful service to all Europe* — 
denunciation of Ae Soviets or at a later date * Ana-Comintem 
Pacts” were a mere smoke-screen the real motive was strategic 
A Spam controlled by the Fascist Powers would not merely 
threaten France’s commumcations with her North African 
possessions and weaken the already diminishing security of 
Gibraltar, but might even force France to fortify the Pyrenees 
and give her a third fronner to defend m addition to the Rhme 
and Mantime Alps The senes of retreats sounded by Britam 
and France had indeed led him to beheve that thcic hands could 
be forced yet agam, or at least to think that the game was well 
worth trying, and that m any event there was a good prospect 
of strengthening Italy’s Mediterranean position 

SPAIN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Needless to say certain o^anisras are more habic than 
others to infection, and for over a century past Spam has been a 
prey to fierce avil discord, mtensified by foreign mtnguc. The 
stcMy dethne of Spam and het cokimal Empiie duimg the 
century and a half following the death of Philip II had been 
temporarily arrested by Charles HI (17551-88) But his son and 
‘ Our ucacs^cte Russian he told laidwig (Gespracis, p 96) 
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grandson, Charles IV and Ferdmoifd VII, combined degeneracy, 
mcompetence and bad faith to an alarmmg degree and sub- 
ordmated the interests of thar country to a dynasne policy 
narrowly conceived and veering with every wmd of reacuon 
Napoleon’s war of conquest rested above all upon strategic 
considerauons (he hoped to control the Spanish fleet and 
colonies and to cut ofF Bnrain from the Mediterranean), 
supplemented no doubt by the search for vassal thrones for his 
family, and the Fenmsular War was Britain’s answer to an 
acute strategic danger It was while Wellington and the 
Spanish patriots were fighong side by side against the French, 
and whde die Spanish royal 6mily was held captive by 
Napoleon, that the first real Pathament of modem Spam met 
and adopted the Consneunon of 1812, wbch, despite its many 
obvious defects, was to have so great an influence upon con- 
stitutional development m Latm Europe in the post-Napoleonic 
epoch But u IS charactensuc of Bnash pohey under Castle- 
rcagh and WcUmgtoa that it held aloof equally from the 
spasmodic eSbrts of the Spanish hberals to establish a new order 
and of the perfidious Ferdinand, on his restoraaon, to under- 
mine It as speedily as possible. Even m the ’twenacs, when 
Ferdinand’s tyranny provoked a rcvolunon, and a revival of the 
illegally abolished Constitunon of 1812, and when the French 
mvaded Spam on tlic pretext of preserving its throne for the 
Bourbon dynasty, Britain observed a disgruntled ncutrahty, 
while making it quite clear that she would not tolerate any 
attack upon her ancient ally Portugal or any attempt on the 
part of France to acquire Spanish colonies — m other words, 
treating strategical consideratioiis as the paramount issue m her 
attitude towards Spam Canning’s plirasc m Parliament — that 
I-ouis XVIII by his acaon la Spam had proclaimed “a pnnaplc 
which strikes at the root of the British Consotuaon” — %vas 
countcfbafanced by the warmng ofWcIhngtou t/iat "c/icrc is 
no country in Europe, m the aiSaus of which foreigners can 
mterfcrc with so little advantage as m those of Spam".* The 
* ■WcUjagtoo to Cutlcrcagl], 16 A|>nl x8ao (nellirjUn DespatJej, t, 

P 1173) 
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Duke of Angoulcme, who lc 4 die invadmg Frcncli army m 
1823, waj soon onlj too eager 10 withdraw from a country 
where “we might stay ten >can, but at the end die parties 
would begin to massacre each oUicr again", and indeed France 
gamed nothing by mtervennon. 'When the next acute crisis 
arose in Spain, owmg to a disputed succession to the throne of 
Ferdinand VII, Britain and France found it expedient to frame a 
jomt poUcy based upon non-mtctfcrcnce in the affairs of die 
Ibenan Peninsula — in practice, a support of the rvso young 
queens Isabella and Mana, and some semblance of constitutional 
govemmenr, against the savage absolutist ambmons of die two 
“wicked uncles" Carlos and MigucL 
Some other phrases of Caimmg from one of Im most famous 
parhamencary speeches (30 April 1923) may be quoted with 
advantage, as forming a background to the sttiunon a century 
later ui Spam and m Europe He quoted Vattcl as saymg 
"The duty of a mediator u to favour well-founded claims, 
but he ought not scrupulously to insist on rigid justice He is a 
conciliator, not a judge his busuicss 1$ to procure peace and he 
ought to mduce him who has ngfac on ms side, to relax some- 
dung of his pretences, if necessary, with a view to so great a 
blessing” “With this convicnon". Canning proceeded, “I 
confess I diought any sacrifice, short of nationai honour or 
nauonal independence, cheap to prevent the first brcacli m that 
pacific setdement by wluch the miscncs and agitations of die 
world have been so recently proposed ” “ No man can witness 
with more dcUght than. I do, the widening diffusion of poliacal 
hberty I would not prohibit other nations from kindling 
their flame at the torch of Bnush freedom", but “die general 
acquisiaon of free insacutions is not necessarily a security for 
general peace” But here agam he at once trims by adding, 
perhaps somewluc over confidendy “The pnnaplc which for 
centuries has given ascendancy to Great Britain, is diat she was 
die sing’lc free state in ii^opc** And then he agam seems to 
redress the balance by insisongonBntain’s “essentially neutral” 
attitude — “neutral not only between contendmg nations, but be- 
tween cottficung principles” Itiscasytogatherfromdusaiidotlier 

24 -i 
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pronouncements that Canning, and Palmerston after him, were 
already confronted with, the problem of the “Two Ideologies” 

From the troubled history of Spam smee 1833 certain broad 
facts emerge The first is that civil war was chrome for the next 
generation, and that the contendmg factions showed an 
unusual intensity of feeling, often bordering on savagery, both 
towards each other and cowards the many fiireign volunteers 
whom the struggle ^attraaed fri this connection it is pertment 
to allude to the mission of Lord Ehor, who was sent out to 
Spam dunng the short-hved Premiership of the Duke of 
Wellmgton, for die purpose of secunng, if possible, the 
abandonment of thepcacaccofshoonng prisoners on both stJes 
Opimon. in Parhamenc was divided then, as now, and while 
John Bowling affirmed that there was no country in the world 
better suited chan Spam for “popular msaruaons” and “m 
which more of the elements of freedom exuted”, Lord Malion 
the historian, m a weighty speech, cnaciscd the Spanish 
Government for the abohaon of Basguc privileges and the 
massacre of helpless pnsonen and spoke of die unanimous 
feeling of hatred with whidi all sccaons of the Spanish popula- 
non regarded foreign mtcrvcntion The esscnual fact, however, 

IS that Palmerston as Foragn Secretary openly declared die 
success of Queen Isabella’s cause to be a Bntish mtcrest, and that 
Wellington during the interlude of Tory nJc upheld the policy 
of die Quadruple Aihaiicc which the Wlugs liad maugurated 
and which rested upon support (or a “consntuuonal Spam” ' 

The second fact is the pronimcnt pohneal role played by the 
Anny, not only under Isabella and die First Republic, but even 
in the comparaovcly peaceful penod that followed the bare 
catalogue of mihtary peouuncameucos, pntsdics, or petty 
nsmgs, would probably fill some pages and die dictatorships of 
Generals Pruno dc Rivera and flerenguer were merely new 
vamnons on a very old dicine Third on die Use must come the 

' 1 Hnce dm paragraph while aiten ip o are bong nude Cmat tantloa to 
mJuce tl>e womng larttom in S{uib (o rrfnin from niumo] honibing of 
Jerrorclcu C3tia and to exclua^c rather than ihoot; (hear tnpeeme 
pruoDcn. 
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great dispancy of wealth, prosperity, tradition and outlook 
between the vanous provinces of Spam, due, doubtless, above 
all to the favounasm of Nature, but also to difTetcnccs of 
histoncal evolution From this if followed that in some 
distncts the existence of vast laitfwuha poisoned die rclaaons of 
the classes, whereas in otlicn the land quesnon had ceased to be 
acute Moreover, this quesnon reacted very vitally upon the 
posmon of the Church, which m certain provmccs rched too 
much on its wealth and tradmons, whereas m others it was so 
much the leader in good works and social service as to incur the 
nval charge of havmg become a busmess enterprise It is 
certainly not too mudi to say that the Church, which m 1836 
had suffered widespread pctsccuaon (notably confiscation of 
the property of the rcbgious orders), but had m the following 
two generanons regained much of its pnvilcged position, snll 
commanded the mtensc devonon of certain secnons of the 
population (Casole, Astunas. the Basque provmccs), yet liad 
aroused no less mtensc antagonism m others (Oviedo, Malaga, 
Madnd), or agam an atneude of no less rank indiifcrence 
(Barcelona and parts of Aragon) 

This acute difference of oudook towards a Church wluch 
many cnbghcened Cathobes regard as the most backward 
scccon of European Catholicism is partly cause and patdy 
effect of the undoub ted cleavage which exists m Spanish opinion 
as to the ideal form of the state The rival ideas of centralism and 
federalism give a keener edge to the deep pobtical and soaal 
cleavage and many keen observers see no hope for a free Spam 
save on the basis of a federation m whidi Castile and Andalusia, 
Biscaya, Cacalonuand Valaicia would each pursue us paracular 
aims, while accepting umty of direction m face of foreign 
Powen It IS not a mere acadent due the First Republic adopted 
a federal basu, and that under the Second, Catalan and Basque 
aspirations at once asserted themselves as irresistible 

Lastly, as a leA thsead a&ctaig the etituc patttni, thete are 
the confused and fissiparous tendenaes of political party life 
m Spam — always a stnkmg feature, but smee the downfall of 
the Monarchy more marked dian ever before — and, worse 
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* soil, the lack ofanysenous alternative Neither oftheuvo mam 
contending groups possessed any real umty of purpose. Left 
and Right alike formed an ad hoe combination of highly in- 
congruous forces, which victory would speedily dissolve 
while the saner dements of the Centre were flung aside, and die 
Monarchy, havmg used up its reserves of respect and prestige 
dunng the long reign of Alfonso Xllf, no longer o^cd a 
rallying-gtound for supra-party patnoosni, 

THE SECOND REPUBLIC 

The fair prospects under which die Second Repubhc began 
in April 193 1 — ^when rcpubhcanism was recognised as mcvitabic 
by i^ge secaons of the Right no less than by the Left, and by 
very considerable rmhtary opuuon — ^wexe speedily clouded 
over when, an epidemic of cburch-buxnmg broke out m 
Madrid and Malaga and remained virtually unpunished The 
new consatuaonproclaimed ‘adcmocraacRcpubhcofwoikcrs 
of all classes, organised m a regime of hberty and jusace** but 
those in power were not content with rcstnctions upon die 
influence of the religious Orders, for which a case could be 
made our, but from the first aimed ar the scculansauon of 
education aud the cvicQon of the Churcli from all control over 
the youth of Spam — Scuor Azaua declaring on tj October 19J x 
that Spam was no longer a Cadiohc naaon, which of course 
was equivalent to declanng (hat it was no longer Christian ’ 

It would be mere folly on my part to attempt to ^assign 
rcsponsibihncs” for die tragedy due has assailed Spaui I iiavc 
the high authority of Professor Ailuon Peers for condemning 
any sucli attempt m liic light of present nutcnal Tim mucii, 
however, may safely be aflumed, that civil war was merely die 
culnuiuuon ofcluotic conditions due to the failure ofsucccssive 
GoNcmmaus to enforce that *'bw and order" wluch had been 
proclaimed as the idcaL In a word a failure to govern on the 

' It u not suflioendy rcalucd dut Piotcsxantum u alinon non-exucent tn 
Spun and thetefore that the tolerance ' of the Valexicu Go^cminail 
loM udi the Protnunt 0*9 per cent. » not tolerance, but uaicr, ui % tew of 
(he ctulw^o OH the Cttliohc fet ccnct 
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part of those m power produced the same reactions as m other 
countnes, and the prompt intcrfctoicc of nval foreign Powers, 
for their own selfish ends, at once revealed tlic deep gulf 
dividing the Spanish nation — and the extent to wlucli Spaniards 
were tom between, the conflicting loyahncs of national feeling 
and poUacal aspirations This u nothing new it has been a 
prominent feature m Spanish history for a century past — alike 
m the Peninsular War, the revolution of 1821, the Carlisc wars, 
die numerous pronunaomentos, the First Republic, the troubles 
fomented by Ferrer, die post-war pohneal dissensions 

The two years of Left Government, from December 193 1 to 
November 1933, during which die Catalan Statute was voted, 
die Jesuits were dissolved, and agrarian reform was mtroduped, 
ended somewhat unexpectedly m a landsbdc m favour of the 
Right The refusal of those &i power to draw the demoCTauc 
conclusion and entrust the rems of government to the majonty 
in the Cortes led logically to a series of short-lived Cabmets, 
Centre to Left Centre in composioon, lacking adequate support 
on either wing and mcreasmgly mcapable of exerasmg a firm 
control Sometimes mdeed there was difllculty in findmg a 
Premier The extreme Left elements — Soaabsts, Syndicalists, 
Communists and Anarchists — grew steadily m strength, but 
were by no means agreed among themselves The Soaahst 
revolution which devastated Oviedo m Oaober 1934 — wreck- 
ing in paruculat the Cathedral and the University— revealed the 
Left as ready to secure by violence what it had hitherto filled 
to obtain by votes it set aii| example of violence which its 
opponents were not loath to follow, and has disqualified the 
L^c from posmg as an austere champion of legahey against 
rebclhon The only difiercncc between the two rebelhons is 
diat that of die Right has been much more formidable and 
widespread. 

The elecuons of February 1936 brought a fresh swing to the 
Left though soil cioit at the expeoso of the C«itie than of the 
Right the gulf between the two extremes thus widened soil 
further But the tendency abroad to treat the quarrel as one 
berween Communism and Fascism is fir too suMphsie it 
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Ignores die patchwork character of the nval factions. In the 
Popular Front the three Republican Parties, though combimng 
with the united Anarcho-Syndicalists (by no means as united as 
IS sometimes supposed) and the offiaal Communists, and though 
acceptmg an advanced programme ofpubhc works, a mmimuni 
wage, land reform and a certain control of banks and industry, 
stopped short of naaonalisaoon, and failed to agree witli tlic 
larger and more mihtant unoffiaal Communist Party, which 
professes pure Marxian and Trotskyitc doctnne. In the Right 
there were similar divergences between the Cathohe “Ceda’ , 
the Monarchists (divided into followers of Don Alfonso and of 
Carhsni), and the smaller Fasasc and Falangist groups. If is of 
course only too true that on both sides extreme views rapidly 
gamed ground. The Socialists tned to force the Azafia Govcni- 
ment into a number of Marxist measures. There was renewed 
burning of convents and churches — 170 m four mondu — and of 
newspaper offices, an “epidemic of murder*' and disorder, 
wholesale strikes and arson, and land seizure, while die alarm 
caused by the deposition of President Zamora was not alia) cd 
by the sclecaon of ScHor Azaiia as lus successor. The Opposmou 
cliaxgc that Spam was bemg reduced to a state of anarchy was 
not met by die Goverament’s retort diat the “frenzy” of the 
masses was due to the repression of the Oviedo revolt. As a 
result, die Right ivithdrcw from die Chamber, and violence on 
bodi sides became chrome, wlulc the unrest already spreading 
m die Army, m accordance with Spanish prcccduxf, was m« 
creased by die Govcmincnc rcmovmg a number of imhtary 
leaden from thar commands. 

The actual revolt of xyjuly, whicli began m Spanish Morocco, 
but mstantiy spread through Casolc, Leon, Navarre and parts of 
Aragon, was prcapitatcd, but certainly not caused, by the brutal 
murder ofdic ablest polincian of ihcftghr, Solor Sotelo, there 
are some grounds for thinking that « Cotced die “rebels” to act 
before dicir plans had matured. Ac die outset uc may dneount 
die indigiMUon worked up abroad about revolt agauuc a 
Icgintmtcly coiutirutcd Government: for apart front die aid- 
less nsmgs of die last century ro wluch alliuion lias beat nude. 
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It IS easy for other sttlc to find precedents u\ tlic Repubhean 
revolt at Jaca in 1930, m General Sanjurjo’s unsuccessful 
putsch m 1932, and m the more serious Soaalisc rising at 
Oviedo m 1934 The ait has since been full of mutual tccnmina- 
aons, many of which ful to impress the outside observer The 
Government has been blamed for arming the masses, though it 
IS only too obvious that, faced by die defection of the officers’ 
corps and most of the regular garrisons, they had to choose 
between this desperate step and complete surrender What 
cannot be demed, however, is that for a good many weeks, 
until the first elements of disaplmc could be cstablislied among 
the new levies, the Government was totally unable to prevent 
wholesale murder, pillage and arson m Madrid and to a lesser 
degree m other aaes On the other side. General Franco has 
been fiercely condemned for employing Moonsh troops on 
Spanish sod, but it is obvious that they formed an integral part 
of the Spanish army (no less chan the Foreign Legion, winch is 
mainly composed of Spaniards), that there is no hard and fast 
racial cleavage between the populaaon of Southern Spam and 
that of No^em Morocco, and that these Moors, who of 
course arc not “black” at all, have more than once been used on 
Spanish sod foe similar purposes The protest against there use 
against “Chnstuns" docs not come well from a Government 
whose pobey is openly ana-Chnsoan the racial argument is 
meaningless save to those who uphold the racial dogmas of 
Hidcr and Rosenberg 

Perhaps the most fundamental fret m the whole situanon is 
that Spam is not merely deeply divided from the “ideological” 
pome of view, but divided mto two very nearly equal halves * 

This emerges from the results of (he freal elecaoos of February 
1936, which are best shown m tabular form 


Popular Front 
Centre 

Paroes of die Right 
‘ Cf the article of diat notable Spaoist intellectual, ScnorJos<J Casnllcjo, 

la Hx Times of i8 May 19J7 


Votes 

4,JJ6ooo 

340,000 

4,570,000 


Deputies 

270 
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Thus so far from there haviog been an overwhelming popular 
vote m favour of an extreme Left programpie, it would seem 
that even svithouc the moderates of the Centre the balance 
leant slightly m the opposite direcaon m any case the issue was 
falsified by a system of unequal electoral distnbunon It may 
mdeed quite fairly be argued that an attempt to impose an 
advanced pohocal and social programme by means of a faked 
majority provided its opponents with a desperate grievance 
To my mmd, as a believer m democracy, it makes nonsense of 
the extreme emphasis so often laid by ardent exponents of the 
Left upon the enormity of rcbelhon against a democratic and 
constitutional Government It would be a contradicnon m 
terms to speak of democracy m the present case, even if it were 
not a notorious fact that a majonty of the Government parncs 
place the dictatorship of (he proletanat m the forefront of dieir 
programme Moreover, these denunaauons of rebellion arc 
ill-placed in the mouths of chose who glory m the two £nglish 
Revoluaons (so mild m doctnne and m action by the side of 
Spanish atroancs) and often enough justify the French Terror 
also Let us be quite clear that "the nght to rebel "--a doctnne 
held by all foreign supporters of the Spanish Left — has always 
been imphady accepted and openly acted upon by all the rival 
factions m Spam for the last three or four generations Spanish 
“Rcbelhon”, whether of the Right or of die Left, is not to be 
judged by Bnash or even French standards 

Infimtdy graver is the question of foreign help but even here 
It has to be said that both sides arc tarred with die same brusli, 
taking help where they could find it, as L e ni n did m 1917, but 
unqucsnonably with die same unspoken resolve to escape as 
soon as possible from such temporary thraldom as its acceptance 
nught mvolve That any party in Spam scnously contemplates 
permanent subjccaon to the foragner u m die last degree 
improbable — more improbable in die case of so pcoud, scasiavc 
and xenophobe a people as the Spamsh, dian m most other 
cases Thar die attempt to peg out further claims ni tcium for 
assurance u hkcly to aid m disaster for die claimants, u to say 
the least a reasonable inference from die whole course of 
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Spanish history Of the bearmgs of foreign interference upon 
the international situation we shall have to speak in another 
context But meanwhile the charge of lack of patriotism against 
either side must be used with great caution — not because of the 
numerous precedents in Bnghsh and Scottish history* but 
because Spanish values, equally of the Left or Right, are not 
hghtly to be translated mto terms of Europe For botli sides 
sought help abroad, and the mte old question of who began it 
Iea£ us nowhere, except to the mtcresnng discovery that on the 
“Red” side the moving force was the Trotskyitc group, acting 
m direct defiance of an angry Moscow, who only began to help 
m earnest when if saw its prestige endangered, and whose 
tardy acaon did, if is true, avert the fall of Madrid, but was 
wdiin an ace of coming too late 

RIVAL ATROCITIES 

The close balance offerees m the Peninsula goes far to explain 
nvo other faaors — the fierceness of the passions aroused and the 
virtual stalemate that has been reached Civil war is always 
more savage than foreign war there is every reason to beheve 
that It would be so even in our own country how much more 
so, then, is it bound to be m a country wJiere it has a tradition 
of over a century and where both sides pursue such radically 
opposite aims’ Far be it from me to attempt an esomate of 
rival atrocities m the face of reckless statement, foreign gulh- 
bihiy and dchbciatc manufacture of horrors It must suffice to 
afiirm, in the words of The Times — demonstrated by a succk- 
sion of detaded articles, and repeated not once, but many times — 
that th«c have been “frightful excesses” on both sides ’ la 

* Henry IV, Henry VU, the Phrabedun Cadiohcs, Henneru Maru, the 
itstoied Swans, Wjium of Orange, dve Jacobite Risings etc 

* See Tlie Tmes leader of 4 Septembtf 19J6 I» leader of 17 August 
lefen to ‘appalling jnurden of Qwlians and prisoners on both sides ’ 
Oni9 Augusticadmits hundredsofcxccuoonsuiMadnd * OnSSeprem'* 
ber u refers to irresponsible butchety*', and to ‘ the nitiilcss cruelty ’ of 
the rebels which has equalled if not surpassed, the worse excesses of the 
other ude In amclcs of 04 and 30 Septcoibcr and i, 3 and 6 Ocrobcrgive 
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Madnd there were rmdmght executions, concinumg for many 
weeks, tlie Government bemg apparently helpless to prevent 
them, and at one tune thmgs were httlc better m Barcelona. In 
Malaga many of the Right were executed, and the refiigecs of 
the Left were mercilessly nuchme-gunned as they fled along the 
coast. On more than one Spanish Government warslup the 
men massacred their officers and openly boasted of it to foreign 
residents hi San Sebasaan both sides at dificrent times shoe 
their opponents m batches on the sands at low ode, so that die 
sea was full of floatmg corpses. The alleged massacre of 2000 
pnsoners by the msurgents after their capture of Badajoz Jias 
been liotly challenged from the Right: and it seems proved that 
an entirely bogus story was widely aimbuted to a reputable 
American journalist who afterwards^ demed luving been at 
Badajoz or having wncten about it. On the other hand tlicrc 
have been a whole senes of shootings in many towns and , 
villages of “insurgent” Spam, andthctcscmionyofSenor ViUa- 
planaas to exccuaotismandaroundBurgos is espcaallystnlong. 
Fmally, on i8 May 1937 a Tunes leader esumated that the 
number of executions ^v]tbout tnal in Madnd and Barcelona 
amounted to 50,000. 

However much this catalogue of horrors may be restneted, 
space must be found for the boiiibardnicnc of Gucnuca m 
April I9J7 by the insurgent forces — one of the most odious 
mcidcnts m the whole war. Gucnuca is a small country town of 
7000 mhabicants, specially dear to die Basques as their carhest 
capital, and m no way a mUitary objeenve (madcncally, a 
mumuons factory oufsile the town was left untouclicd). Yet it 
was attacked by a fleet of aeroplanes and “sjstcnuacally 
details of the cxccuaoiu in Madnd and Dorcclona {where u puQ the murders 
** 0a>-7oa) On 20 October it rcten to the iliooong of hostages on the 
Government ude, and adds that whdeihcuuurgenisarenor known 10 have 
done this, ilicy liavc been ** pitiless in odicrrcspcca*’. and it again speaks of 
"scenes of cruelty and horror on both srjes". 

On 14 October the AUnJuuer Cu^rJutn wnres of “bach sides" u 
“ utterly nithlcst . and on a November refers to the shooiuig ofwoikmcn, 
tluscn ur ronJain, as lusuig token place on both sides, it cstmutes the 
ssboicsJe ihoocujgs by die rebels m SesiUe at 8000 
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pounded to pieces’* for about three hours. It was market day, 
and the dvdua population and their livatock wcrcdiased and 
machine-gunned, and the whole town was left burning. To add 
insult to mjury, the insurgent propaganda asked Europe to 
beheve that Basque “Reds’* had destroyed the town in order to 
poison foreign opinion against General Franco. Fortunately 
there were foreign, eyewitnesses, and notably the correspondent 
of The Tunes, ^ to disprove this impudent fabrication: and yet 
there arc soil people suffiacntly gullible to accept the story. 

Mention of the Basques brings us back to the extraordinary 
confusion of Spanish parties, of which something remains to be 
said. To suggest that the issue is one between Fascism and 
Communism, between Black and Red, is to over-simplify to a 
dangerous degree. Speaking of the Popular Front, Professor 
Allison Peers has wncccn chat it is “rent by such schisms that 

' The Time}, aS Apnl 19)7. See also Mr George Steer m London hfemry, 
^ugiut i9}7. and the evideace of four Basque nunes m die Pam preu, 
quoted by the Maiuhe}ter CuordiM for a8 May Amusing coofirmaaoD u to 
be found in a remarkable aracle, “Rcahoes of the War m Spam*’, published 
m the Sunday Time} of 17 Oaober 1937. Its author desenbes his visit to 
Guenuca under the care of a Salamanca press olTicer. and how he met 
several nanves who had survived the bombing, and two stiff otScers of 
General Davila who boasted of having done the bombing. 

The Dean of Canterbury testified ( 77 »e Times, 24 May) to having been 
at Durango while another au raid desaoyed a church and convent, and was 
able to refute the very similar story that **Rcd$” had blown up the churches 
there and killed pnests and nuns . 

Dr Gochbcls’ offiaal News Agency on 3 May accused The Times of 
deliberate invennoa, and suggested that '‘the failure of the Bnosh amu- 
mcna loan” compelled the paper to stimulate subsenpnon by such tales 1 
As this book goes to press, Air Steer has published a detailed account of his 
expenenccs under the title of The Tree of Guenuca “He [the Basque] u 
proud of the year in which he governed lumself; of how he kept order and 
'the true Church’s peace, gave freedom to all consacnces, fed the poor^ 
cured the wounded, ran all the services of a government without a single 
quartch Alone m all Spam heibowed dm he was fitto rule whereodicrs 
murdered and butchered, tcironscd the working class and sold, their 
country to foragners, die Basque bound togcdier his little nation la strong 
bands of human sohdanty, as strong as the sides of his great steel trawlcn 
His was a real People’ s Front, without any dark motive of policy to form it " 
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nothing but knowledge of what its chsrupoon must mean is 
‘ holdmg irtogether’*:’ and this applies almost equally to the 
other side. 


DISUNION ON BOTH SIDES 

General Franco himself is not a Fascist m the ordmary saisc, 
though he has come to lay mcrcasmg stress upon disapline as 
the only exit from chaos. His dominant posmon is very largely 
due CO the accidents which removed Sotelo, Sanju^o, Pnino 
and Mola. He and several other Generals arc Repubheans 
ratlier than Monarchists: rightly or wrongly, many Catholics 
regard lum as a Freemason. The question of the throne is die 
first source of discord among the leaden; for die Carhsts up- 
hold the pure Icgmmisc doctnne, the Renovaadn JSspanoI 
favours Alfonso XltT or hu third son, while the Falangists may 
or may not support the Monarchy when die nme comes. 
Falangum is mucli the most turbulent clement, and aims at the 
estabhshraent of a Catholic totalitarian syndicalist state, rcating’ 
on fierce intolerance, but full of mutually Jesmicavc aims. It 
seeks to abolish the parhatnentary and party s)sccm root and 
branch, but accepts not only rcdistnbunon of die land, but die 
nanonahsation of the banks and pubhc works, and claims to be 
equally opposed to capitalism and Marxism. The sole bond 
bciwcai these various tcndcnacs is a common fear of anarcliy 
and commumsm. but Dr Borkenau, m his discerning book on 
“The Spanish Cockpit”,’ 1$ probably nglit m concluding due 
any attempt to set up a lotahtanan state will hopelessly spbt up 
die Coahtion of die Right— quite irropccuvc of the rival 
groupuigs of the Left — and will also antagonise die Cliurdi. 

On the otlicr side there is the greatest posublc dijcrcpancy 
bcmcai the moderate Liberal Republicans — by now, it is 
true; for die most part cnulicd benveen die upper and the 
ncdicr milbtoncs— the Soaaluts, who began by being evolu- 
tionary, but as occasion otfered. soon prefixed die letter “r” to 

* Ci.mhnLi InfetiX, p. iij. 

* Ct in imdc of Valaumc ilium* m iKe 6 N’ovniiber 

(“Ijcty Riiilncs'*). 
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that adjective, the Communists, split mto mihtant Trotskyitcs 
and more opportunist supporters of the Moscow Government, 
and, much more important, the Anarchists and Syndicahsts, of 
whom the former stood for a pccuharly Spanish brand of 
theoretical mdividuahsm and held the State and ail its organs to 
be anathema, while the latter also tempered the pure Sorchan 
doctrme with Spanish tdios)'ncrasic$ To this already incon- 
gruous salad muse he added the Catalans and Basques, \v ho have 
all along been playing for their own hand, and who aim at a 
Federal Spam, offering at long last free scope for their nanonal 
aspirations ’ Even inside this wheel withm a wheel there is no 
real umty, for while Barcelona, the Catalan capital, has always 
been a stronghold of anarchism, the extremist tcndcnacs of tlie 
Repubhe smcc the victory of the Popular Front could nor fail 
to alarm the Basques, of whom the great majonty arc devout 
Cathohes and happily immune from die abuses which mark the 
Church m some other distncts of Spam Even before Biscaya 
was ovemm by the insurgents, it was becoming mcrcasmgiy 
obvious that Valencia was halfhearted m its support ofBilbao, 
while smee then Catalonia seems to be husbandmg her re* 
sources for the final struggle, in the hope that at lease she may be 
able CO preserve her mui-pnxed autonomous Statute, even if it 
should prove necessary to compromise on many vital pomts 
There arc many who hope chat, whatever the outcome of the 
avil war, a federal, rather than a strongly centralised, system 
may be evolved, smcc it offers the possibihty of greater flcxi- 
bihty and tolerance m ruttonal aifaus But whatever conclu- 
sions V.C may draw, the picture of Spam today is kaleidoscopic 
and changmg, and no man dare attempt an estimate of the 
future balance of forces 

One speoai feature of “Government Spam” cannot be 
omitted. Throughout the territory controlled from Valencia 
and Barcelona the churches have either been burnt, plundered, 
turned to secular uses, or ebe arc kept dosed. Hundreds of 
pnests have been murdered or expelled, all monasteries and 

• It u cluractcnsnc of the Italian attitude to Spam that the Docc’s official 
mouthpiece, Vi^iaio Gayda, trcao the Ctf a l a n movcmcat as Muscovite ’ 
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Europe", because this must mevitably end m war — an attitude 
wholly idcnucal with Mr Edcn*s flat refusal to accept die 
division of Europe mto two rival camps It is quite true that 
Germany and Italy have periodically tned to force the issue of 
die two ideologies, but their very insistence produced die 
opposite effect, and led London and Paris mto ever closer co- 
operanon The need for this was brought home to all save the 
wilfully bhnd by the immense resources m matcnal and men 
placed at die disposal of the insurgents by Germany and Italy 
and their very obvious calculauon that payment might be 
obtamed by strategic concessions m Spanish Morocco and the 
Balearic Islands The first sign that there were linuts to what 
Bntain. and France would tolerate came m January 1937, ^ ^ 
result of persistent rumours of interference m Ceuta the plam 
speech of the French Government and Mmistry of Marme 
tegardmg Morocco, coupled with warnings both to General 
Franco and to the High Commissioner of Spanish Morocco, 
were not without effect, and Herr Hitler on 1 1 January assured 
the French Ambassador m Berlin that Germany had no designs 
upon Spam’s temtorial mtegnry 
During the spring and summer of 1937 the two dictatorial 
Powers on several further occasions med to test the extent of 
the complaisance of the Western democracies Germany’s 
mdignaaon at the air attack upon the "Deutschland” (29 May) 
was shared by many m Englmd, though her idea that honour 
could be vindicated by the bombardment of the defenceless 
town of Ahneria was no less resented But when three weeks 
later she sought to use the doubtful and unexplored "Lcipng" 
mcident (18 June) as the pomt of departure for ajomc demon- 
stration of the four Great Powers against the Valencia Govern- 
ment, she found that she had ovarcached herself Not merely 
did France and Bntain refuse, but when confronted by German 
and Itahan wthdrawal from die naval patrol scheme on the 
Spanish coasts, insisted upon dnwmg up a compromise plan, 
reinforced by Mr Eden's pointed warning (15 July) thatifnon^ 
Intervention broke down, Europe "would enter upon a new 
and more perilous phase", when the general peace would be at 
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the mercy of any incident ITus view %vas reinforced by the 
Pnme Mumter, who condemned the Opposinon’s “reeiJess 
irresponsibilicy” m proposing frank, mtervenaon on die side of 
Valencia this “would liave plunged Europe into a crisis of the 
very gravest kmd” For some weeks there was an awkward 
deadlock, m which, however, ic became clear to die organisers 
of Mediterranean “piracy” that at any moment diey might 
overstep the Imiic of what the Western Powers would tolerate, 
and also that the latter might at any moment make use of die 
damning proofs which they held m their hands The “lament- 
ahlc weakness” of the two Govcmmaits was a pubhc diemc of 
disgrunded ennes, but when at last they deaded to convoke a 
Conference of Mcdiccrrancan Posvers at Nyon (12-14 Sep- 
tember), the speed with winch an agreement was reached on 
countec-mcasurcs against submarine piracy came as a shock to 
the obstructing Powers Me Eden’s comparison between 'the 
masked highwayman who docs not stop shore even of murder” 
and die new “gangster terronsm of the seas” was only one 
instance of the welcome plain speech wluch distinguished this 
Conference from many of ns predecessors 
In actual fact, piracy died down from die moment vvhai it 
was realised that Bncam and France stood firm and had the 
support of all the nuiior Mediterranean Pow ers In lus sun cy 
of policy on i November 1937 Mr Eden was able to endorse 
the claim of M Blum at the French Sociahsc Congress, chat 
non-IntcrvcnQon, despite numerous leakages and defects, had 
preserved Europe from a general war, and due to the pre- 
venaon of such a war every othermterest must besubordmated. 
Herem Ucs die essence of die Spaiush problem in its mtcnianonal 
aspect The only alcenuuve to non-intervention is the active 
espousal of one of die two contending factions m Spam, for 
neither « strong enough to win oumghc w ithout some external 
asustance But this is impossible for quire a number of reasi>ns 
because our own country u far too deeply divided on the 
Spatmh question ever to tolerate sucli drastic action uu the part 
of the Government, because tc would run counter to our htat 
resolve not to become enrangled m any ai^grcssivc lascist or 
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Communist Bloc, testing uponwamng “ideologies" which wc 
reject as almost equally false and objectionable: and because m 
ihcSpanishcascthcsc“ideologics"arcmcrcscrccnsbchmd\vhich 
the exponents of Power Politics pursue their strategic ambiaons. 
Mr ChamberLun has well said that ‘*thc troubles that have 
ansen out of the avil war arc only a by-product of deeper 
causes of unrest in Europe". They ate also uimnatcly connected 
with Italy’s designs for the hegemony of tlic Mediterranean — 
designs which it suits Germany to support up to—but not be- 
yond — a certam point. It is to this strategy tliac wc muse turn m 
conclusion 

FOREIGN HELP IN SPAIN 

First let US consider very briefly what has actually been done 
in the way of mtervennon m Spam On the Right it is often 
alleged that the rebellion was necessary m order to forestall an 
elaborate plot from Moscow for the Bohhevuation of Spam,^ 
and there is no doubt chat the Commtem had its agents in 
Spam for some years past, and that prominent Spaniard of the 
Left visited, and sympathised with, Soviet Russia It must, 
however, be added that the more militant Communist wing 
was m touch with Trotsky and was therefore frowned upon by 
the Kremlin, to whose policy acavc revolution m Spam was a 
very genume embarrassmenr Hence, apart from Red volun- 
teers (and these found their way to Madrid from every country 
m Europe), there was not mudi Russian assistance for the 
Spanish Govemmeut until Madnd was m danger of fallmg and 
Fasdsc mtervennon had made its defence a matter of Russian 
presage Indeed, it os hardly too much to say that the Spanish 
tactics of Hitler and Mussoluu forced uniformity of poUcy in 
Spam upon Stalimtcs and Trotskyitcs at the very height of their 
mtemecinc feud' 

* No evidence on this pome has ever been published — as in die ease of 
the Rachsug Fire, "abuse the plannff’s attorney * If it were true that 
Russu had been arming Spam for five years, as some of Franco’s sopponers 
allege, how are wc to explain die &ct that when ihe insuigcnn attacked 
Madnd in November 1936, "the Government’s troops only had 1400 nfles, 

8 machme-guns and one cannon widi which to defend the aty ’? 


3J-a 
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On the other hand, it is known that Spam had for at least two 
years previously been covered with a network of German Nazi 
spies and agents,^ who poured out money m the press and m 
propaganda and m a more legitimate fashion, promoted trade. 
There is ample evidence that both German and Italian help had 
been promised long beforehand to the would-be rebels, and in 
actual fact the first German planes arnved in Spaiush Morocco 
as early as 2Z July 1936. On 30 July two Icahan military planes, 
carrymg a consignment ofmachme-guns for tlic rebels, made a 
forced landmg m French Morocco, being part of a squadron of 
twenty-six which had left Milan via Sardinia for Spam, before 
the rebeUion broke out* and on 8 August a German Junker 
plane came down by mistake near Madrid and had to admit that 
thirty others had already been sent to Seville On 28 August 
twenty-four Itahan planes landed at Vigo, while two days 
later twenty-eight German planes arrived at Cadiz, These arc 
merely a few concrete instances, the fact is- that war matenal 
was sene on a large scale from Germany and Italy, and supple- 
mented by picked techniaans, especially airmen: and this 
became so notorious that on 24 October the Soviet Ambassador 
announced to the Non-Intervention Committee that his 
Government proposed that the embargo on the supply of arms 
to the Spamsh Government should be cancelled, and refused to 
be bound any longer while the other side was supplying the 
insurgents. The mutual rccnmmauons to which tins gave rise 
roused Moscow to greater acovity, and there seems to be no 
doubt that Madrid was saved by die nmcly, if tardy, arrival of 
Russian war matenal, just as it is cenam that the rccogniDon 
accorded by Bcrlm and Rome to General Franco on 18 No- 
vember was tuned to comcidc with die fall of Madnd and 
could no longer be recalled when the mip faded For dm 
recognition it is impossible to find any legal precedents. 

‘ Full dctuls, cogetbet vsiih docunicms m &cuniilc, will be found in 
The Nazi Ccnspiracy m Spam (19J7) Unfoinuutcly tlm book u not merely 
tendenaous in outlook, but \ery ilMigcstcd. and the reader con haiJIy sec 
the wood for the aces It u based niomly on niaccrul sozed at the Nazi 
bcoihjuanm m Barcelona zfeer ibemmg 
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either m the history of Western Europe last century, or 
m the support accorded to Kolchak and Denikin (who were 
the legitimate heirs not $0 much of the Tsanst as of die 
Provisional Government) the sole motive was ‘‘doctrinal 
enthusiasm”, to use the sarcasac undccstatcmcnt of The 
Timer.* 

In the first period, op to Chnstmas 1936, most of the 
foreigners fighting m Spam were genmne volunteers, recruited 
from many countries and inspired by pohocal zeal for Left or 
Right hut mucli die most notable of these groups was die 
International Brigade of anti^Fasost Italians, led by that gallant 
idealist Carlo Rossclh, editor of the Parisian weekly Ciuituia e 
Ltberta It ^vas liis plan to fight for Icahan hbercy on Spanish 
soil, and the exploits of his band echoed along the wluspermg 
gallery of Fascist Italy For this reason he was murdered by 
secret agents m June 1937, while recovering from his wounds at 
a Norman watering place, under circumstances of great mystery 
which are slowly coming to hght and promise a profound 
sensaaon 

From the cum of the year onwards the situation changed, 
and large mihcary concmgcnts were sent botii from Germany 
and Italy to the help of General Franco In view of the numbers 
involved It soon became an odious farce to speak of ‘volun- 
teers” Yet the farce had to he kept up at the Non-Intervention 
Comnuttee, as the sole alternative to the break-down of the 
whole scheme and an open conflict In reahty the civil war had 
become merged m a regular Italo-Spanish war for while the 
Germans sent a good many thousand trained experts, capable of 
invaluable help m. key posiaons in the insurgent army. Signor 
Mussolmi sent a regular “Expeditionary Force” with all the 
necessary equipment la Mardi 1937 careful foreign observers 
estimated them at 80,000 men, and if this be an exaggeration, it 
remains true that the Italian Government, after fiercely de- 
nouncing all such stones as an impudent calumny, and not 
allowing any reference m us own controlled press, suddenly 
m the summer made up its mind to admit the figure of ' 
* ‘ Leailer ofas Noranber i9j<S 
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had not taken a firm stand against his crypnc “piracy”, he 
might have estabhshed himself m the Dalcanc Isles and com- 
pletely dominated “Franco Spam”. 

There seems Uttlc doubt that during die summer of 1937 
Germany slowly restneted the number of her troops m Spam, 
while snll Icavmg carefully picked specialists m certam key 
posinons AU along there have been fanatical Nazi leaders 
seeking to convmcc the Fuhrer that it was a test ease for the 
success of Bolshevism m Europe, whereas the General Stafi^ 
and soil more the naval authonnes, steadily wanted against a 
pohcywluch, if pushed beyond a certam pomt, would mvolvc 
a cotifiicc tvith Bntain under the most unfavourable strategic 
conditions and on behalf of objects of very secondary im- 
portance to Germany These latter views were tcmfotccd by 
grave doubts as to the fighting value of the Itahans, which 
Guadalajara seemed to bear out, and by die fear lest Germany 
should find herself m the position of puihng the Mediterranean 
chesmuts out of the fire for an Italy who was mcapable of 
straight dcalmg m Central Europe The result was a com- 
promise and the generals were m the end not so reluctant to 
use unhappy Spam as a “Vctsuchskanmchen” (an experimental 
rabbit) on which cheir new aeroplanes and tanks and anti- 
aircraft defences, and above all the value of Ersatz material, 
could be tned out. Whether the results of these experiments 
were encouraging or not, is a question which must be left to 
mihtary experts 

MR EDEN ON ITALY AND SPAIN 
Tbs Bntish Government was presumably under no illusions 
as to the motives of the Ducc m assisimg the Spanish insurgents, 
or agam as to the value of his professions or promises, m view 
of the succcssfiil dissimulation with which he prepared the 
Abyssinian campaign, m vvaUuion <sf a whole series of volvai- 
tanly concluded tteaues and ^;rccments None the less, during 
the late winter of 1936 it earned on negouanons with Italy 
which culmmatcd on 2 January 1937 in what is most unsmubly 
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kiiowu as a “Gentleman’s Agreement” between Italy and 
Bncam Startmg from the rccogmaon “that freedom of entry 
mto, exit from, and transit througli the Mediterranean is a vital 
interest both to the difTctcnt pares of the Bntish Empire and to 
Italy, and diat these interests arc m no way inconsistent with 
each odicr”, it goes on to disclaim “any desire to modify -or see 
modified” the existing status quo m die Mediterranean, and to 
respect each other’s rights and mtcrcscs there Appended to it 
was the exchange of notes benveen Sir Enc Drummond {now 
Lord Perth) and Count Ciano, m which the former made it 
clear thar 'any change ui the status quo in ‘the Western 
Mediterranean would be a matter of the closest concern to 
Britain”, wlule die latter gave in Italy's name an expheir 
guarantee of Spamsli intcgnty, especially as regards die Balearic 
Islands 

This was in pursuance of Mr Eden’s clear statement of 
policy^ to the effecc that “for us the Mediterranean is not a short 
cur, but a mam arterial road Freedom of communications m 
^these waters is of vital interest, m the full sense of the word, 
to the Bnush Commonwealth of Nations ” Unfortunately 
rclauons with Italy did not, and could not, improve wlule 
Italy was engaged m acavc war on a large scale against the 
Spanish Government, strengthenmg her hold on Majorca and 
coimivmg at submarmc piracy During the Commons debate 
of 19 July Mr Eden found it advisable to use plamcr speech 
than hitherto on the subject of Spam He insisted that our 
resolve not to mterfete m her internal affairs did not prevent us 
from takmg a very real mtercst m the mtegnty of Spanish 
terntory, and that dismtcrestedness “must not be taken to mean 
dismtercstedness where British mtercsts are concerned on the 
land or sea fronts of Spam or the uade routes that pass her by 
This country has every mtennon of defending its national 
mterests m the Mediterranean as elsewhere m the world”, but 
also no mtenuon of challengmg the mterests of others “If the 
Mediterranean is for us a mam arterial road — and it is — ^yct 
there is plenty of room for all on such a road If we mtend to 

* Iq the House of Commons NoTonber 1936 repeated 19 January 1937 
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maintain our place on it — and we do — we have no intendon of 
seeking to cum anyone else off it*' — least of all “those who 
geographically dwell upon it. There is ample room for all. 
Free traffic through and out of thcMcditcrrancan is the common 
interest of Britam and of all the Mediterranean Powers.” After ‘ 
strongly denying the insinuadon that Bridsli policy was one of 
aggression or revenge, he took occasion to add that his remarks 
about the Mediterranean apphed equally to tlic Red Sea: “it 
has always been, and is today, a major Bridsh interest that no 
GreatPower should establish itself on the eastern shore” of that 
sea. The background to this statement was furnished by the 
long and poisonous campaign in Arabic conducted by the 
Itah^i radio* scadon at Ban, for the purpose of rousing the Arab 
world against Bntain. 

In a later speech, on r November 1937, Mr Eden referred to 
the fears expressed in some quaners lest the insurgents, if 
victorious, should pursue a foreign policy directed against 
Britain. This he did not accept, since “dierc were strong forces 
oftrade.ofgcography, working m another direction. Spamards , 
knew very well mat England had no thought, direct or in- 
direct, of interfering with the tcmtonal integnty and poUcical 
independence of Spam, and chat no Bnosh war matecial had 
killed any Spaniard.”* He might have added that die Spamards 
are an unusually proud and scnsinve people, whose reaction to 
foreign interference m the past has riways been an acute out- 
burst of xenophobia, that unless the national character has 
radically changed, history may well repeat itself, and that m 
actual fact the Itahans m Spam (m contrast to the far less 
numerous, but carefully selected and therefore far better 
behaved, Germans) are already extremely unpopular among the 
population. Moreover, it would seem only reasonable to 
suppose that Spam will in the end look towards those countries 

* Another passage in the same speech deserves quotanon “There is an 
in r!?n»»»n to threaten, to issue ordm from housetops, to proclaim what u 
virtually an ultimatum, and to call it peace. Such orders will never have 
any tespense here, y/e are not prepaid » stand and deliver at any one’s 
,.,1] , , We offer co-operatjon to all, but wiil accept dictanon &om none.” 
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which Jciirc )icr complete mdcpcndcncc and pouc&s the 
matcnal resources from which her many wounds can be healed, 
rather dian to liiosc wlio arc mi scardi of stntcgic bases and such 
an extension of the ideological front m Europe as may well 
place Spam m die very centre of the whirlpool It is quite true 
diac the emergence of a mihrarued Fasast state in Spam tvouJd 
be a grave danger to Britain and France but ic is not yet 
necessary to abandon all hope of Spam making a compronuse 
on lines due are nadier Fascut nor Communist, but take 
account of the wde divergences of tradmou and evolution m 
her various provmccs Again, it is lugliiy probable due 
Germany would not be averse to sccuig die cstabhsJimcnt ofa 
Spanish regime so out of sympathy with France as to render 
necessary the fortification of the Pyrenees fronocr and a con- 
sequent tying up of port of the forces wluch would odicrwise 
be available on her eastern frontiers Bur diougli dm may be 
die counsel of petfcetion, die more immediate and pracacal 
Gernun aim has been to secure some of the much-needed raw 
^ materials of Spam m return for the debvery of certam muniaons 
of war, and by a process of bartering much more favourable to 
Germany dian due wIucK prevails in the case ofothcr countries 
The appoiDtment of General Faupd, a recognised authority on 
metallurgy, as German Envoy to Salamanca, was the outward 
and visible sign of Germany's paramount mterese m non ore 
and other mmcrals 

MEDITERRANEAN STRATEGY 
The Mediterranean question has rapidly become the most 
bummg strategic problem of our ame Aircady m the Great 
War It had come to be admitted that even a fleet whose power 
was decisive on the high seas was at an mcrcasmg disadvantage 
in the narrow seas, and there&ce pecuAar/y so m the Meditez- 
ranean, where the submarmc menace was very acute and 
accounted for much the highest percentage of ships lost Today, 
thanks to the combinaaon of submarine and aircraft, that 
menace has been enormously mexeased In the drastic phrase of 
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be bottled, aiid tlus is a fact whiclt geography has imposed, and 
whicii con never be undone, fc is true tliat Italian remforcements 
to North Africa Jiavc to pass die British naval base of Malta, 
and tliosc destmed for £ntrca and the new Eduopian “Empire” 
tlirough die Suez Canal and die Bed Sea, where Britain holds 
most of the key positions On die other hand, Britain's former 
supcnoricy lias greatly dmiimshcd Gibraltar is no longer 
impregnable in dicsc days of long range artillery, and dicrc arc 
many who consider dia: it might well be made untenable for 
the Bnmli Fleet — at any rate if the neighbourmg coast of Spam 
were in hostdc hands The naval dockyards of Malta arc only 
70 miles distant from Sicdy and 200 miles from Tripoh, and 
therefore dangerously exposed to Itaban air-raids from both 
quarters Egypt, m vihosc fate Bnram is vitally concerned by 
4 reason of die Canal and the Sudan, is exposed on her western 
frontier to an Italian attack from Libya Above all, British 
conunumcations with die whole Eastern half of the Mediter- 
ranean, and therefore the mam route to India, arc now ex- 
tremely vulnerable, havuig to pass along a narrow funnel 
between the Afnean coast and the Icalo-Siciban coasts, narrowed 
soil further by recent Italian fomficauon of the small island of 
Pantellana Widioui presuming to decide between the rival ' 
schools of naval strategy, we may at least treat ;t as quite open 
to argument that m the event of war with Italy die Bntish 
fleet could not protect commercial shipping in the Mediter- 
ranean and would find it expedient to divert die Indian trade 
round the Cape, and itself to withdraw outside the Straits of 
Gibraltar It is sufficicndy serious diat this would almost 
double the length of the route from London to Bombay 
(though not gready lengthening chat froni London to Mel- 
bourne or Sydney), and that the transfer of troops to and from 
India and odier dependencies would be rendered much less 
easy Still more senous, however, is the fact that we have so 
many more comnutments m die Levant than formerly, and that 
our power to defend Cyprus, Palescme, and above all the Canal 
agamst hostile attacks would be correspondingly dimmished 
This explains the inrcnsivc ann-JBnosb propaganda conducted 
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by Italy chioughout the Arab >vorM: for there can be no 
manner of iloubt that in the event of w ar she would attempt to 
foment a ruing in Palestine, would mote the King of Arabia to 
attack Aden, and v. ould perhaps attempt to take Egypt and the 
Sudan between two fires from Libya and Abyssima. It is too 
soon to speak of Italy raising a Black Army m Abyssmu for the 
conquest of neighbouring territory: but if the present tendency 
commucs m ludy, this too may be expected. It u, however, 
worth notmg in, passing that while only 20 per cent of British 
inipons pass through the Mediterranean, So per cent of Italian 
imports pass through the Straits of Gibraltar. 

The dangen inherent m the situanon led, at die height of the 
Abyssinian cnsis, to drastic changes in Bntisli naval disposi- 
tions, the centre of gravity being transferred from Malta to 
Alexandria: and Cyprus, after being completely useless to die v 
protecting Power for fifty yean, is now acquirmg an entirely 
new value as an ait base capable of chccknuung the Italian 
naval stauon m the Dodecanese and stiffening the resistance 
of the smaller East Mediterranean Powers—Turkey, Greece, . 
Jugoslavu, Egypt — who arc all afraid of an Italian liegcmony. 
The decuivc faaor, however, u at the other end of the Mediter- 
ranean* for if Italy could obtain control of the Balcanc Islands 
(as the reward for her help to the Spanish rcbclhoii) she might 
cut die commumcauons of France with Algiers and Tunis and 
gravely ailcct French military dispositions in a future war, 
dicrcby virtually placing France and Britain combmed on the 
defensive. But if she could cstabUsh a Fascut Spaui m close 
alhance with herself, she might overcome all the mam weak- 
nesses of her enclosed strategic posinon — using Spamsli ports to 
bring her unports from the Atlantic, not merely rendermg 
Gibraltar untenable, but bottling the Straits between it and 
Spanish Morocco, and perhaps controlling the Azores and 
Canaries and so threatening even the Adamic route of Britaui 
to West Afnea and the Cape 

There arc good grounds for behoving that Signor Mussolmi 
had convmccd himself of the aggressive mtcntions of Bntain 
towards Italy, and was using this argument to convince Jus liard- 
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driven subj«:a of the need of piling up armaments (arm excess 
of wliat they can reasonably a^ord He doubdess imputes to us 
motives sumlar to those on whudi he would act were the roles 
reversed, and it may be doubted whether anydung that we can 
do ^vlil avail to convmcc him of tlic contrary The proof of the 
pudding IS in the eating of it and ic only requires a modicum of 
intdhgcncc to realise diat dicmassing of 5o-So,ooo Italian troops 
m Libya is not due to die Ducc's fear of Commumsni m £gypt» 
but IS directed against Britain and France m die Mediterranean 
Under these arcumstanccs we muse maincam an amtude of 
ceaseless vigilance, act m closest co-operauon with the French, 
Icep the smaller Mediterranean states on our side nor merely by 
bchavmg m a conciliatory manner, but by convincing them 
diat asorc of Mediterranean “Peace Front”, on purely defensive 
^ hnes, IS the only altcmaavc to war’and chaos, and oSers an even 
stronger guarantee to die small than to the big Powers Ac the 
same tune we muse scrupulously avoid all provocation, and 
lose no opporcumey of demonstrating to tbe Italian people our 
absolutely pacific aims and our lack of tcmcorial designs, while 
on the other hand taking a firm stand against such Italian propa- 
gandnt acuviaes as the Ban Badio and tbe std] more insidious 
encouragement of sedmoa inside Falestme 

That we must for the present reckon with the setded hosohty 
of the Duce is shown by the events of the last six months, and 
espeaally by his aratude to the “Anti-Commteni Pact”, to 
Japan and to the League His adherence to that Pact rests on 
quite other motives than those which led Germany and Japan to 
establish it in the first instance foe Japan had at least ample 
grounds for nervousness as to the role of Communism m 
China, and Germany’s leaders are the victinis of a positive 
obsession as regards the Bolshevik danger, and are no longer 
capable of formmg a sane cstmute of forces m Russia, whereas 
Mussdimi, as we nave seen, has often enough taken credit for 
his good rdauons with Soviet Russia, not to mention copying 
her methods m more than one direction and is therefore quite 
obviously prompted by tacncal motives rather than motives of 
principle Sail more fiagraor is his acotude m recognising the 
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Japanese claim to Monchuru ac the moment ^^hcn Japan, 
mthouc tcoabUng to tkclarc war, is engaged in a \ait act of 
bngandage against China. A ease can be made out for the 
German repudunon of VcrsaiUcs — a bad case, as we luve 
argued m carber chapicn, but none the less a case winch reveals 
undoubted grievances A ease can be made out for Japan’s 
claim to very special mtcccsts in Manchuru, and dicrcfocc for 
rccogmuon of her spcaal posinon in tlut provmcc (on some 
such Imcs as arc admitted by Mr Snimon in the very moderate 
opening chapters of his book) * But no case whatsoever can be 
made out for Japan's present war of aggression against China. 
It u no longer a question of the League, which Japan left long 
ago but she is now acting m crass defiance of the Kellogg Pact 
and snll more of the Nmc-Powet Pact, relating spccific^y to 
Far Eastern affain, and therefore shows that she no longer^ 
rapccts any intcnuaonal order, but pursues die cult of naked 
force Nor docs that dangerous half-truth of “Haves” and 
“Have-nots” apply either to Italy, who is now engaged m the 
process of digesting a conquered tcmcory larger m area dian 
France and Germany combined, or to Japan who after an- 
nexing Formosa, Korea, Manchuna and Jchol now appears to 
aim ac scizmg three or four other Chinese provmccs, to be 
followed perhaps by Hongkong, the Plulippmcs, Java and 
Sumatra Thus chat the Ducc should have chosen to recognise 
Japanese soveragney m Manchuru ac the height of Japanese 
bngandage in China, simply puts him out of court with the rest 
of the world for it shows that he a completely mdificrcnc to 
international law and order, and swayed by tacacal considera- 
aons of Power Pohucs His repeated abuse of the League of 
Nanons — notably the reference m his Berlin speech of last 
September to “the false gods of Geneva” — ^had already made 
tins clear to all save the wilfully blmd but the formal with- 
drawal of Italy ftotn the Lcs^uc makes the situation even 
clearer than before, and Mr Churchill performed yet another 
service to the truth by bis plain spcakmg in the House of 
Commons on 21 December 1937 The idea that the League 
* The Far Eastern Cruu (New York, 1936) 
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sliould be “weakened by tbc departure ofa coujitry wJucb bad 
broken every engagement into winch it had entered and whose 
spokesmen had rejoiced m mocking andmsultingcvcryprinaple 
on wlucli die League was founded”, is smiply childish “TJic 
one small service uiat Signor Mussohm was left to render the 
League was to leave it”, and the League is well nd of him 

In some quarters it is raslily assumed that the absence of 
several Great Powers from die League means the definite 
fadurc of the experiment assoaated witli Geneva This is to 
misstate die problem before us Obviously, if we accept defeat 
and abandon our efforts, what is left of the League will collapse, 
and die European anarcliy will be complete The cowardly or 
short-sighted advocates of sucli a course would probably be the 
first to wmcc when the result was expressed m die doubling of 
our already mfiated armantehes and the enforced renunaauon of 
many ideals of socaal service for at least a generauon My 
inference is dut the Mediterranean siiuanon demands realism, 
courage, and constant vigilance, and that it can never be eased by 
a surrender of prinaple to one whose aims are as manifest as 
those of Mussohm, soil less by lending him money to finance 
Ills fell designs but that we must not despair of renewing 
fhendship with theltaly we love, restored some day to freedom 
and samty 

After the conquest of Abyssuua Mussohm declared that 
Italy belonged to the “satiated” Powers but dm was merely a 
ruse, for he not merely contmued to arm on a vaster scale dian 
ever, but sent whole armies to Spam, for what is a regular war 
in all save name, while his press denounced Geneva and the 
democratic states as the real threat to peace m Europe Mean- 
while his methods, even in countries that arc not yet at war, are 
becoming plain even to the man m die street Commander 
Fletcher’s pertinent quesuons m tlic House of Commons (23 
December 1937) as to ftafyli systematic campaign of anu- 
Bnosh propaganda from die Ban radio station exposed some of 
the facts to which our authonocs, for some mcxphcable reason, 
deny pubhcity Durmg lus visit to Libya Mussohm had made 
an open bid for the status of 'Friend and Protector of Islam” 
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(in a theatrical speech at Tripoli that recalls the really much 
more harmless pronouncement of William II at Damascus in 
1B98). Since then tlicie has been no concealment of ilie Italian 
tendency to encourage unrest throughout the Arab world, to 
poison opinion m Palestine against the mandatory Power, to 
exploit the Jewish problem, to fan the suspicions of Mecca and 
Bagdad, of tlic Yemen and Transjordania, to fish everywhere 
m troubled waters. It has long been notorious that the series of 
terrorise outrages in Jugoslavia in were the work of a 

group of exiles whose resources m money and weapons were of 
Italian ongm: and even since the recent insincere rapprochement 
between Italy and Jugoslavia, the chief terrorist soli has a 
refuge, or a gilded cage, in Italy. It is now begmning to be 
known that similar methods have been employed on the sod of| 
France, that many of the weapons in the secret Cagoulard 
stores were of Italian ongm, tlut tliere was an inornate con- 
nection betsveen Fascism and the Csar terronsis, and that the 
murder ofcheRosselli brothers at Bagnollesmjune 1937 was not 
merely revenge for Guadalajara, but part of a projected Fascist 
offensive msidc France.* 

The plain brutal fact is that Mussolim would fam reduce 
ano-Fascist Fiance by avd discord to the same prostrauon as 
has been produced in Spam Then mdeed he might achieve the 
mastery of the Mediterranean. Our only possible answer is an 
ever closer democratic accord between France and Bntam; for 
on It alone depends the mamtcnance of the general peace and 
the survival of free institutions m Europe. 

‘ In tius coonccQOQ it should he added that though the muidei is not of 
course discussed in the controlled Italian press, it has none the less reverberated 
through Italy uid the name ofCarloRosselhis linked with those of Battisti, 
Mattcom, and Amcndola History may pnhaps record that the practical 
example which he set of aimed and disciplined resistance to tytanny, 
through (he International Bngadc in Spam, marked the fint turn of the 
noV in dunipc; 
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BRITISH POLICY OF TODAY 

T uis book bcci) wntrcn m die belief that die dangers 

of die future cannot be adequately^ met without close 
study of the past — not m order to follow blindly m the 
old paths, but m order to know what methods it is now 
ncc^sary to discard or adapt, and to find a key to diose national 
psycliologies whicli ic is vital for us to comprehend “A 
jealous, ever waking vigilance, to guard the treasure of our 
hberty, not only from invasion, but from decay and corrup- 
tion, IS our best wisdom and out first duty”, so wrote Edmund 
Burke m face of dangers not smaller, and certainly more direct 
than those of our oym day One reason why the statesmen of 
Europe were so long unsuccessful against the French Revolu- 
tion was, accotdirig to Albert Sorel, that “they judged upon 
false analogies and cegubted cbcir conduct towards it by 
groundless conjectures” It is this error above all which we 
must avoid today, and this is only possible if we examine die 
facts of the European situaaon m a spirit of utter realism, setong ^ 
m the one scale hopes, ideals and aspirations, and in the other 
the fsets of geography, strategy, raw materials and population, 
and framing our pohey not only by what we wish but by what 
seems attamable In this hght we must attempt to answer the 
difficult questions what is, or should be, British pohey today, 
and what are the best means of assurmg the safety of die 
Bnmh Commonwealth of Nations 

At the outset it may be postulated that while "British m- 
tercsts” must be the constant and unwearying concern of every 
Brztob sfaresinaii, be wzb he but a poor and unconscrucave 
statesman who is content with this aim Lofty though it is, it is 
not enough be must aim not merely at “Pax Bntanmea”, but 
at World Peace (they arc not frr apart*} be must above all else 
seek to keep or bnng Bnmh interests into line with the new 
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mccmaaonal World Order, and the real test of hi5 statesmanship 
will come when die nvo arc m conflict, and he fails to find a 
means of reconciling them These aitcniativc methods may, I 
boTcUy suggest, be summed up as the two standards of the old 
and the new dispensation — “Am I my brother’s keeper’” and 
“No man U\eth unto lurasclf" Tins is not a sentimental m- 
trusion, It IS downright common sense, as fundamental as that 
contained m the old proverb, “Honesty is the best pohey” 
Nothing shows more clearly how superficially the pcoblcm of 
foreign pohey has been regarded, than the all too common 
assumption mat complete selfishness — a-moral rather than 
moral or mimoral — is the safest rule m mtemational relations 
This docs not mean that the opposite extreme of sancla simp/i- 
citas — unarmed and unprepared — should be adopted, but only 
that though bandits sometimes get away with the swag, the 
statesman who combines ideals and honesty ivich pracucal 
ptecaunom is positively at an advantage Lest, however, my 
reader should dismiss my comenuon with scorn, 1 wish to 
assure him that my argument vinll pay a strict attention to 
considerations of Power Politics, as pursued by more than one 
Bandit State of the present day He will already have observed 
that the League of Nations has played a somewhat subdued role 
throughout my narrauve This is not because I do not beheve 
m Its ultimate triumph (sheer necessity may m the end brmg this 
to pass), but because the best way of demonstraemg the dire 
need of such an msatuaon is to survey events m the hght of the 
existing European anarchy 

BRITISH INTERESTS 

Any attempt to define Bnash interests today must begm with 
certam abstract proposinons and ihcn pass gradually to concrete 
points of dctaiL Today, no less than m Pitt’s time ‘Peace and 
Security” are our foremost aims Today even more, because 
there is scarcely a problem m any part of die world that could be 
referred to the arbitrament of war without directly affectmg 
one or more Bnash interests so world-wide has our Empire 

26-2 
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become, and so close to the ncr\ c-centres of c\cf>* comment. 
These two famous words, ratcrated b) c\cry Dnnsh sutesuun 
down to the present day, arc of course truisms w Kicli do not take 
us beyond tiic first signpost on our road but it u none the less 
important to note, wlut u never so obvious as not to require 
emphasis, that Britain’s face u see towards peace, and tlut she 
lias toda> notlung to gam. and almost ever) dung to lose, b) 
warlike action of any kind 

In tile period immcdutcly fbllow'ing the War the prmapic 
of die Balance of Pow cf temporarily disappeared, and nun> 
had smccrcly hoped due the new mtcmational order, rotuig 
upon the L«guc of Nationi, would prove a permanent sub- 
sotutc At times there was a nervous fcclmi; dut France was 
cr)*mg to establish her prcdonunance under die amouiU^c oC 
the League and it u true that she was for about fifteen >can 
much the strongcat Power m Europe, though u u also true that 
her pohc) was rather one of uuurancc and uuulation dun one of 
direct aggression In proportion, how cv cr, as the uieincac) of 
the League sptcin has been demonsirateij from tiijj oiiua/ds, 
the old prinople of Balance has rcviv ed and Bnuin, w lule not 
abandoning hope that (he Genevan subsntutc W'llI reaucit 
Itself, clear!) has more mterest dun an) od.cr Power in maJi- 
cauung some sere of balance in the incancime 
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anyone clsc’s expense, in which case it would have the support 
of all the smaller Powers — ^would have overwhelming force on 
its side (especially as it would have the benevolent backing of 
America) and could preserve an anned peace, (3) Russia could 
be excluded from the comity of naaons, and there would 
remain two precariously balanced groups — France and Britain 
versus Germany and Italy: tension and uncertainty would thus 
become chrome. (4) Russu and Germany could come to 
terms — either on some such basis as the eight Generals favoured, 
or at the expense of Poland, and leave the Western Powers to 
settle among themselves as best they could, pending a German 
bid for the Adriatic, thcAtiddle East and a colomal empire. 

In 1836, towards die dose of the Crimean War, when 
Napoleon III was trying to rc-cstabhsh friendship with Russu, 
he said to Count Orlov, the Tsar’s delegate, “Could we not 
agree h trois'i w'e should dominate Europe”: and in this there 
was no disloyalty to Britain, who would have been the thud. 
In 1880 Bismarck put forward the maxim "Try to be i trois 
m, a world governed by five Powers”, and viewed simply 
as a diplomaac formula, this contained great wisdom. On 
31 August 1936 the German scnu-official Deutsche Allgeineme 
Zeitung laid down the axiom, “Moscow must be pushed out 
of European affairs”. Thus the problem resolves itself into a 
question of strategy and mathemaucs. and it is tune for us to 
say quite firmly and categoncally that it is contrary alike to 
British and French mterests that Russia should be ejected from. 
Europe, because she is essential to the Balance of Power, because 
she desires peace for most obvious domesne reasons, and be- 
cause she has no temconal or other mterests which m any way 
run counter to those of the Bndsh Empire. In 1938 we may 
repeat the words of A J Balfour in his famous Memorandum 
of October X9i6' “ The tnere Ritssta is nude a European rather 
than an Asiatic Power, the better for everybody.*’^ Her internal 
system IS an obstacle to close fr i endship, but it does not prevent 
co-operaaon m the mtcmattonal field: for we have repeatedly 
rejeaed the idea diat ideology determines policy, and mdeed it 
* D Uoyd George, War Afnnsirj, n, p 88l. 
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IS only on this assumption that we are able to deal with Hitler 
and Mussohm also What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander 

Consequently, Bntam stands committed to die collective 
system as the ideal goal and m tliat case all die Powen meet 
as equals at Geneva If there is to be exclusion of the lesser 
Powers from discussion or biigaimng, it must be m favour of 
Five, not of Four, Powers We already saw that the Ducc’s 
plan for a Directorate of Four was merely a somewhat crude 
design for placing France in a niinonry, at a moment when he 
reckoned with Bntam as a more than usually uncertain quannty 

Our statesmen for the moment faded to sec die crap, but it can 
never be prepared agam in the old form 


STRATEGY IN EUROPE 

The elements of die strategic position in Burope may be 
summed up as foUo\vs Bntam and France arc bound together, 
more dian ever in die past, not merely by die knowledge diat 
the defeat of cither means the downfall of free msatunous m 
Buropc, and perhaps m the whole world, but by die most 
elementary machcmaacal calculation char cidicr of dicm alone 
is m a position of dangerous mfenonty, and due even united 
they would, m the event of war, be Ui a far less favourable 
strategic posmon dian m die Great War It is true due on the 
one liaiid Germany u today mucli weaker at sea, and no longer 
has Auscna-Hungaiy (once die fbunli of the six Great Poivers) 
as her ally but on the odicr hand she ius die support of Ital) , 
who though muchmfenorto die old Habsbuxg Monirclij as a 
fightmg force, and handicapped by African coinimttncnts con 
none die less rum die whole Mcditcirancan situation gread) to 
die disadvantage of die Western Powen and u second to none 
m die art orpofiticaf blackmaJ It is easy to see wfui would be 
the rclanvc posmons of Ccraivty and Italy after a victorious 
w or w aged m coiutnon . the Utter would be httlc more than the 
vassal of die fonner. and there would be conipennon among oil 
die iimiur states for the favour of BctUii, not of Home. In dut 
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cv ent Gemuny would soon have more to say than Italy, even m 
the Adriatic and the Aegean It follows that if France could be 
deprived of her alliances m Eastern Europe, and of course pro- 
poraonately soil more if Bntam could be detached from France, 
Germany might feel irresistibly tempted to overthrow the 
flatus quo m Central Europe, and Italy might be shortsighted 
enough to swallow tlie bait of Mediterranean domination 
dangled before her eyes It also follows that the best hope of 
peace for the Western Powers is to maintain a kind of “Peace 
Front" of those Powers who are mtcrcstcd m preventing any 
forablc disturbance of the status quo and m vindicating the 
damaged pnnaples of mtemaaonal co-operauon and coUccuve 
security. Foremost among these Powers today stands Russu, 
who despite, or perhaps because of, the terrible internal crisis 
through wbch she u passing, and also because of the prccanous 
situation along her Far Eastern frontiers, is vitally concerned m 
the maintenance of peace m Europe This is also true of the 
Little and Balkan Ententes, of Poland, of Holland and Belgium, 
and of the seven states that surround the Baloc but of course 
, there are very great divergences between the respecave 
attitudes of these four groups As regards the first of them, 
Germany and Italy arc actively engaged (as yet on parallel 
line s, but by no means always with the same objects) m trying 
to detach one state after the other, and above all to isolate 
Czechoslovakw, as the last stronghold of dcmocraac govern- 
ment ease of the Swiss frontier, and this is rendered easier by 
the fact that the otlier four members of this double Bloc have 
adopted varying forms of authontarian government, and also 
by an unscrupulous cxploitauon of die thorny Jewish and 
imnonty questions, cspeaally m Roumanu At the same ame 
the Axis Powers have been successful m paralysing the recent 
tendencies towards pohocal and economic rapprochement 
between Austria, Hungary and Czechoslovakia As regards 
Poland, her mam object is “to postpone the evil day” and at all 
costs to a\ ert cither a situauon m which a war of nval ideologies 
might be fought out upon her soil, or alternately a situation m 
which a fresh parunon might be the pnee of peace between 
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contact with Moscow, and, while jealously watcliing the acti- 
vities of the Comintern, not to shut our eyes to Moscow’s 
obvious interest, m the Europe of today, that France and Britain 
should be as strong as possible, and therefore not weakened by 
foreign support of subversive elements wthin their borders. 
At this stage It is well to bear m mind that ccccnt outrage and 
conspiracy m France arc known to luve been fanned, not from 
Russia, but from quite another quarter. 

This brief strategic survey leads to die conclusion that there 
are only two Pow ers m Europe, Germany and Italy, from whom 
an aggressive policy may be feared* all the rest are so eager for 
peace that diey have been ready to accept humiliation rather 
than even the nsk of war. We may note m passing that while 
Hitler arms to the teeth, he is full of verbal condemaaaons or 
war, and that chough he has tned out new weapons of war m 
Spam, he has not yet nude a war whereas Mussolim has not 
merely waged two wars m defiance of many treaties and com- 
mitments, but loses no opportumey of preacbing naked inih- 
.tansm as an ideal Whether this ceptesents a teal difference 
between the rvvo Dictator states, we shall have to consider 
later 

Obviously Italy alone has very great nuisance value, but is 
not a supreme danger to Bntam and France combmed, even 
though, as we saw, there are abundant grounds for distrusong 
her leader and suspecting his designs ofconquest Itis only when 
alhed m actual war with the mfimtely more formidable Ger- 
many, that Italy becomes a danger Hence for the two Western 
Poivers the crux of the whole European situation is the Gerntan 
problem. An agreement widi Italy is no substitute for an agree- 
ment with Germany it is hardly even a pallianve of the cxistmg 
situauon. Its attammenc would certainly force Germany to 
alter her tacucs, but it would not bnng her to her knees, or 
even mducc her to renounce her dcs^ns it would at most lead 
her to postpone them, but mate her to furdier efibrt, m the 
consciousness of a real, and no longer an umgmary, encircle- 
ment On the other hand, an agreement with Germany means 
the stabihsauon of European peace, and the probabihty of re- 
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stored intcmanojjal trade, lor at Jcaac a gcncranoii to come and 
:t seems reasonable to suppose that nathcr Italy nor any other 
Power could challenge or upset it It is adnuttcdly the most 
difScuIt problem that faces the statesmen of today but for that 
very reason it must be boldly laced, and every effort made to 
attam it, for die alternative is political bankruptcy and material 
nun for Europe as a whole 


BRITISH AIMS AND COMMITMENTS 
In the hght of this thesis, let us cjommc realistically first 
Bnas/i aims and comnuements, then the altcmaavcs chat con- 
front Germany, and, finally, the obstacles, matcnal and moral, 
that must be boldly faced before a deUute can be achieved 
The mam hues of Bnosh policy are comparaovcly simple. 
The abstract pnaaples of Peace and Secunry find a new defini- 
tion in the face that there is no part of the world m which war 
can break out without injunously aficctuig Bnash mtercsts 
and Bnosh commerce, and that the first duty incumbent upon, 
Bntain is the defence of her world-wide Commonwcaltli of 
Nations and Dcpendcnacs It follows logically and inevitably 
from this that Sea Power is her foremost mstrument of defence, 
and that the si^e and character of Jicr navy is determined almost 
equally by the strategic needs of these islands and by the 
necessity of mamcammg the sea routes to Amcnca, Asia Afnea 
and Australasia As Bnam would already seem Co have reached 
her utmost expansion peace is more than ever desirable, m 
order to be able to develop the Empire's resources without the 
steam and risk of warlike expenditure or ^varlikc adventure 
and she therefore has a nacural bond of mtcrest with chose ocher 
countries which seek no further expansion Any instrument 
of peace muse be of paramount importance to her, and it is 
themfore no exaggeraaon to affirm that Britain has a greater 
mterest than any other Power m the maintenance and screngthen- 
mg of the League of Nations and of that uitcmanonal order 
of which It IS the expression The alternative is a reversion to 
“the European, anarchy", and we arc already learning by bitter 
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expcncncc how infinitely more expensive, both matenally and 
spintuaUy, ate its unlunitcd liabilities than the pooled risks of 
coUecuve acnoru Those who thought that the new order, or 
mdeed any order whatsoever, is attamablc without nsk, had 
never attempted to think clearly or “deeply*' on mtcniaaonal 
problems 

Viewed from another angle, our special mterest m umversal 
peace is that of a nation which, it is true, m carher times fought 
many wass for commetcsal aims, but which, at any rate for 
the last century, has expanded and flourished by peaceful 
trading, and which knows that full prosperity cannot return 
to the world (and hence the spectres of unemployment and 
social unrest cannot be banned) until the delicate mechanism 
of mtemaQonai trade and finance can m some measure be 
rc-cstabhshed For this, and for the return of general confidence 
which would follow from ir.mtemaoonal co-operaaon on some 
such Imes as those of Geneva is indispensable failing that, 
European anarchy will dominate cbe economic no less than the 
•political field 

Ncjjit to the supreme mterest of a guaranteed World Peace 
must always stand the maintenance of friendship, and the 
avoidance of conflict, with the United States Here the bond of 
a common language u far supenor to that community of blood 
about which there is so much sennmental exaggeration it is, 
moreover, an immense asset and source of strength to both 
nations, if they know how to use it Despite the considerable, 
and not always ungrounded, fear on the one side of designs 
of exploitaaon by the other, events arc slowly bringmg home 
tobothnations the need for co-operaaon (lofcoursedehberately 
choose a word that is fat short of “aihance”) m the defence of 
free and representaove insatuaons, which find themselves for 
the moment on the defensive Such co-operaaon is needed to 
rally the lesser democraacs diroughout die world its break- 
down might easily mean their exoncaon. Co-operanon will 
be easy m proporaon as wc eschew the methods and policy of 
those countties which, m President Roosevelt’s words, “have 
impaacndy reverted to the old belief m the law of the sword” 
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From these fundamentals we pass to Concmental policy. As 
ever in the past, and perhaps more than ever before, any bid 
for the hegemony of Europe mustat once arouse our opposiaon, 
smee It must mevitably threaten those two strategic zones which 
are our vital concern — the Low Countnes and the North Sea 
because of access to our shores and to London, the heart of our 
Empire: tlie Mediterranean because through it still passes our 
arterial route to the Ease, ff the first of these concerns us no 
less today than m 1795 or m 1830, or in 1914, the second con- 
cerns us more than ever, smee to our mtcrest m the Suez Canal 
and the Red Sea is now added our interest m Palcsane and in 
the evolution of the whole Arab world. Thanks to the modem 
problem of oil fuel the Eastern Mediterranean has come to 
interest us m much the same way as did the Baltic m the days 
when supplies of hemp and tar and amber were no less vital 
to the Bnash Navy A Power that challenges our security 
m the Mediterranean by excessive development of its sea and 
air power is to us no less a menace than a Power that seeks to 
control the North Sea or the Irish Channel, that our policy 
has for over a century been one of “hvc and let hve”, mvolving 
no danger to npanan states, is abundantly shown by the atutude 
of all the lesser Mediterranean Powers, and mdecd by Italy her- 
self in the forty years preceding the Great War. 

Today these considerations apply \vith almost equal force 
to France, to whom die fate of Belgium and Holland is as vital 
as It IS to Bnfain, and who is more interested dian ever m the 
past m mamtaming her connections with Nortii Africa and m 
preventing control of any part of Spain by any foreign Power. 
These common interests betsveen Bntam and France arc supple- 
mented by overwhelming considcrauons of strategy and acnal 
defence, of populauon, of a common devotion to free insutu- 
aons, and of an almost umvcrsal desire for peace among the 
populauon. Even die cyme who asenbes this pacific trait to 
rcplcnon cannot deny its cxutcncc. France and Bntain, m die 
circumstances of the modem world, arc linked by sucli nitiinatc 
and peremptory ucs, as not c\cn mutual antipadiy , tfit existed, 
could resist. “Dntuli uolauoa**, wlucli 11 of coaiic merely 
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a hypocrmcal phrase for the abandonment and betrayal of 
France, is really not for firom being a physical impossibihcy 
in any case, if made a rcahty, ic would place Bntam at the 
mercy of a hostile combmaaon, which France would probably 
have no choice but to join We should very quickly discover 
the truth of Guuot's words, that “the isolation of a Great Power 
is always the result of a fault committed by it” Alone, Bntam 
is the most vulnerable of all Powers and yet there are still 
individuals sufficiently devoid of sanity to advocate isolation 
on hnes that would brand us to all time with die name of 
Perfidious Albion If wc cannot secure the reconstruction of 
the League on a sound and comprehensive basis, we must 
contmue to make our reckonings on the old basis of strategy 
and Power Pohacs, and m that event we need all the alhances 
and understandings which we can find 
The great French historian Albert Sorel, surveying European 
policy m the eighteenth century, called Bntam “the only 
redoubtable adversary of the French Revolution, because she 
was the only one who opposed it with analogous forces— with 
nanonal pnnciples and popular passions ’ Today we have en- 
tered a new phase m Europe, m which their nauonal principles 
arc harmonised and their popular passions abated, and m which 
they are therefore able to combmc m defence of our common 
Western avilisation against those mtolcrant and retrograde 
theories upon which the dictators of the Right and Left arc 
trying to rebuild a mihtansed and enslaved Europe Moreover, 
there probably never was a moment m our history when isola- 
tion \\ as less attainable or more dangerous if attamed, or again 
a moment when our weight thrownjudiciously mto the scales, 
was more likely to be decisive 
Arc such general aims as these mcompauble with Anglo- 
German fhendship? Let us consider reabsncally Germany’s 
aims and grievances in the world of today, and how for we can 
meet them But let us at the outset be quite clear on one pomt 
Once before m our history — ^firom 1791 to 1814 — Bmain was 
“up against” the Revolution m its starkest and most aggresave 
form Today Bntam and a calmer France find themselves 
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together in defence against the new revolutionary currents 
surging through Europe and assuming different forms according 
to the different nations upon which they work The savagery 
which marked the Russian Revolution and the vastness of the 
soaal upheaval which it caused were facts which not even the 
veriest tyro m pohtical affairs could overlook But there arc 
still many people who do not realise, despite the constant 
assurances of the Duce and the Fuhrer themselves, that Italy 
and Germany ate m the throes of a no less revolutionary process , 
s,, and that throughout Europe there is a vast transformation of 
standards, moral, spuimal and matenaJ, the pace of which is 
being daJy hastened on the one hand by the intoxicaaon of 
absolute power and on the ocher by the pressing exigencies of 
finance above all, chat the difference between the tfuec great 
tyranmes is one of degree rather chan of essence The oldest of 
the three has reached a new and more nanonahsac stage of 
evolunon, in which hundreds of the ongmal theorists of Bolshe- 
vism ace put agamsc die wall, and lip-service is again paid to 
“democracy” amid “elections” which are a grotesque parody 
of the word The leader of the second lias for fifteen years, m an 
ascendmg scale of shrillness, pouted contempt on hberal institu- 
tions, mdividuahsm, and freedom of thought, and sought to 
mculcatc mihtanst ideas m a naaon whose whole cultural 
tradition has for centuries run m other direcuons The third and 
most dangerous, because the most central, vinlc and concen- 
trated, IS moving with breathless speed towards a posmon in 
which the State is an all-embraang Moloch, yet is dehbcratcly 
identified with the person of a single man There has not been 
for many ccntupcs such a concentration of power m the hands 
of one man as that which Adolf Hitler has achieved all consn- 
tutional checks, includmg budget control, have vanished, no 
elected body exists, all rival paracs have been suppressed, die 
press, the umvcrsitics, educaaon, arc “glcichgcschaltct” (thank. 
God, there is no such word m the Enghsh language 9. the army, 
the diplomatic and avil services, arc his nonunccs The Churches 
arc muzzled, and the propagandists of the regime pursue mcUiods 
of deification m all but name Let us then be under no dlusionr 
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If we can establish contact and conclude a firm bargam with 
a Dictator of this cahbre, the moon will follow him blmdly, 
until that mevitable day when God strikes him dead, or till 
that day when [mutatis mutandis) the populace of Pans learns 
that Robespierre is fallen, and ohm agam rejoices in the sun 
But if meanwhile the Dictator has other amis and does not 
will an accord with us, there will be no result for the floatmg 
feelings of goodwill towards us in a spoon-fed and helot 
population %vill be of no avaiL In Britain the keen desire of the 
great mass of our people to bve m close amity with mdividual 
Germans is a directive, an incentive, to Government pohey 
m Germany there is no such cqmvalcnt Only the Man and 
his innermost rmg have the slightest say, and this is of course 
equally true of cowed Italy and distant Russia. 

CONDITIONS OF AN ANGLO-GERMAN ACCORD 
There are cercam premises which must be laid down very 
clearly as the pome of departure for any Anglo-German under- 
standing In the first place, such an understanding cannot be 
effected piecemeal , concessions in one field must be contmgent 
upon agreement m every other field, and the structure stands 
or falls as a whole To take only one example out of many, 
a colonial agreement (of which we shall have to speak m a 
moment) assumes an entirely different meaning according to 
what IS agreed upon for other parts of the world 

In the second place, the two sides must acknowledge as 
their aim not merely a bilateral bargam, but a return to some 
kind of mtemaaonal order (possibly based upon a reform of 
the League that is a matter for discussion) Negotiations would 
be quite unprofitable unless we were from the outset certain 
diat Herr Hitler’s offers of ai May 1935 and 7 March 1936 
(to re-enter the League, on terms) suU hold good for a pact 
with Berlin, much as we desire it, would be too dearly bought 
at the price of sacr^cmg the of international arbitration 
and coliccave sccuncy Germany may perhaps insist upon certam 
reservations, and there are points even of great importance 
upon wluch u may prove possible m agree to differ but there 
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must be no ambiguity as to our ultimate aim, and nothmg must 
be conceded such as might serve to obstruct the path towards it 

In the third place, it must be made clear beyond all possibihty 
of doubt that there can be no quesaon of transfemng our 
allegiance or fnendship from France to Germany, and that an 
Anglo-German understanding is inconceivable, and indeed not 
of much value, save on a triangular basis Perhaps the most 
fatal blunder of the German Government m the decade pre- 
cedmg the Great War was the ohsQnacy with which if clung 
to the idea that Britain's repeated overmres and negooanons 
were to lead to "a new orientanon ofEnghshpohey",* whereas 
m reahty Grey was pursumg the fiindamcntally dificrcnt aim 
of bridging the gulf between the two mam camps m Europe 
Under the changed arcumstanccs of today, one thing remains 
unchanged— our anxiety to prevent the gulf bcnvceii rival 
political tendencies from becoming unbridgeable But w c must 
recognise that the prospect of success is smaller, because the 
major part of Europe is now m the gnp of men who do not 
\vish It bridged, but merely to force us to take sides, whether 
we will or not It will greatly sunphfy die situation if it is 
made clear to tliem that, wliatcvcr happens, w c arc neither so 
perfidious nor so mad as to abandon France or to leave Ijcr 
interests out of the teckomng 

With these three axioms estabhshed, let us consider how 
German grievances or claims can be met First come certain 
matters 9f sentiment and prestige to wluch German opinion 
has all along attaciicd great (some would say exaggerated— 
but dut IS for ebe Germans to dcadc) importance and it may 
reasonably be argued that an entirely voluntar) and frank 
recantation of certain errors connected with the Peace would 
create a more favourable atmospltcrc ui wlucli to disaiss (he 
major issues The Co\cnant of the League should be Jctaclicd 
from die Peace Trcacics Tiietc economic clauses should be 

' On tg Ftbnury tgi} die Cerxtua Chtncellor, Octhntinn HoUnc^ 
^«‘nang to tiu Auttro-Hongvun l-oraiui Mumicr UaclitoU. ukJ ihi> 

CO Jcfuig ha atm WiUum (1 1 whole Moroccan poLcy rnceJ on a 

aim . 
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declared to be inoperative The so-callcd “ War-Guilc Clause” 
(Article 231) shotdd bc4pccificiUy defined as aimed solely at 
cstabhshmg a legal basis for claims of damage, and a further 
statement should be added, disonguishing benveen, the im- 
mediate and the ultimate causes of Ac War, and declaring this 
to be a fittmg matter formvcsngation by an mtemaaonal com- 
mittee of histoncal experts.* The assertion that Germany is unfit 
to possess or administer coiomes should be unreservedly with- 
drawn. 

THE COLONIAL PROBLEM 
It follows qmte logically from this that we cannot refuse on 
principle to discuss the possibihty of Germany recovcimg old, 
or acquiring new, coiomes. But perhaps more than any other 
this question is dependent upon Germany's atomde to the 
wider problems of world policy As a final step towards 
removing tliat sense of infenonty and injustice of which there 
u so muA loose calk, it deserves to be very seriously considered 
but ulcumcely it depends upon her readiness to re-enter the 
collective system, to renounce war as an mstrument of pohey, 
to abandon the armament race, and accept some general system 
of lumtanon and control In other words, colomal concessions 
araonly possible on a basis of World Order and mtemational, 
as opposed to bdatecal, discusnon but for the attainment of 
this ic would be worth paying a very high price On the 
presatt basis of Power Politics (for my whole argument rests 
on the assumpaon that the League system is m. abeyance) such 
concessions would be merely m the nature of Danegeld, and 
mdeed Danegeld such as would obviously whet instead of 
satisfying hostile appentes So long as this basis holds, we must 
be carefm not to provide a possible enemy with new submarine 
stations and airports which could threaten our overseas com- 
' A fint step in this direcnon was tsken by a small group of German and 
Frcndi histonans, who met in Newanber I9J5 and embodied their dis- 
cusuoos m J9 points, as ' a £tst step ’ fer finher discmsion. See the text 
as published in Arneriain Historual gevictv for January 1938, edited by 
Professor Bemadotte Sdiniirt, of Chicago In France dmy were published 
in three leading 'educational jounuls. bur t^r^an^e/i/ieif and Cegenu/art 
refused pubheanoo, though Notimabosuhatsdie Erziehung did print them. 
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muiuc4tJon», and very char> of iuppl>in^^hcm ^v^tIl ^certain 
raw luatcruU whore diortagc w at parent the tnliu deterrerJt 
upon warlike adventure. 

It n unpurnble to admit that Germany lus any claim 
to the lojt coloiuci: they were comjucrcd from her, and rhe 
ceded them unrcicrvcdly to ilic major Allied Powen, who of 
their own accord undettuok to admimrtcr tlicm under nun* 


dates lupcrvired by tiic League. l)ut a mere/ claim must be 
admitted, in v icw of the tcrim of (lie Fifth Point of Prcsidaic 


Wilson (see above, p. 6S). and it it also possible to cnucise 
the Alhed Pow era fur (Iictr failure to obscrv c the Congo Act of 
ad February’ i88d, whereby die rcrntoncs of die four Powers* 
m Central Africa were “to remain neutralised m die event of 
war, and not to he used as a base of warlike operations 
There ate. hovvever, three further important grounds upon 
whicii die Cermatu base dicir claim for restoration. Bndy* 
dicy contend that a great nauon such at Germany is entitled 
to what Herr Hitler calls “colonial cquahry “ (a plirase greatly 
m need of dcfuuuon, for there is no trace of real “equality ' 
as between the present possessors of colonics), and that it is 
highly derogatory to widihold from diem die advantages which 
small countnes like Holland or Portugal possess Tim is clearly 
, an appeal to prestige, vvhicli naturally w ciglis with a diccatorul 
regime, but must be treated with respect as one wluch Drmsh 
democracy lus not been slow to use m odicr connections, ft is, 
however, legitimate to rcion that by once acceptmg die argu- 
ments tliat every Continental Great Power has tlic right to be 
a great Colomal Power, or “that abstract justice denunds that 
great industnal nations sltou/d have colonics”, we arc hiidcS, 
as Mr Amcry argues, “m a completely hopeless situanon’ , 
since sudi arguments arc “based on die idea that colomcs arc 


merely propcracs to be exploited, and not admimstramc 
rcsponsibilmcs''.’ Tliac was undoubtedly die old agbtccndi- 
century view, on wlucli we, no less dian other colomal Powers, 


* I e France, Dritun. Uelpum, Germuy 

* ‘ The Problem of Cession of Mandated Tcmtoncs”, Inlemiilioiiiil 
Affairs (January 1937) p X2 
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acted: ^uc during tfie^last generation the principle of trusteeship 
of bacMvard' races has made such stncl« and won such fuU 
acceptance, that we cannot now go back on it, even at die risk 
of being dubbed hypoentes by those who have entered the 
lists late in the day and with old-fasliioned ideas. It is one of 
those “imponderables" wliich cannot be weighed, but wliich 
we neglect at our peril. l 

Secondly, they contend that the rcstowtion of tlicir colonics 
(and General von Epp, as Iiead of the Colonial Department of 
die National Socialist Party, is careful to insist that Germany 
‘ has in mind only her oivn colonies") is a necessary step towards 
removing the shortage of raw materials from which she is 
suffering. No senous evidence has yet been adduced for this 
claim. In the last year bcfbte the War the German colonies 
only accounted for 0 6 per cent of Germany’s export trade and 
for per cent of her imports, and were responsible for a heavy 

defide of revenue. On. the ocher hand. Lord Lugard has pointed 
out that in the post-war period “there has been no restriction 
whatsoever upon exports from Bnash tcrntories m Afnca, that 
any rebate of customs offered by Bntaia or the Dominions 
is at the expense of their bvra revenue, that a similar rebate 
can be offered by any foreign country, and that owmg to the 
fall of the price of pninary products they are more than ever 
eager to scU to any buyer".* “Nor is it the case that currency 
difficulties arc an obstacle to the sale of imported goods in any 
British dependency", except m the sense that Germany and 
Italy, thanks to overspending and rearmament on a vast scale, 
have seen fit “to place an embargo on the export of money in 
order to save their currency from dcprcaation". But as lird 
Lugard further pomts out, German trade with Tanganyika 
amounted to close upon ;^i,ooo,ooo in 1934 and 1935, while 
Italy was able to purchase m Bntish colomes large quanaaes 
of food for her army la Abyssinia. “The abihcy to purchase 
depends on the quality and die price of goods m free compcti- 
uon with those of other nauons”: and to take once more the 
‘ See his two very waghty aroefcs, "Hic Clmtu to Colonies”, in I 7 i« 
Times, 13 and 14 January 1936. 
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instance of Tanganyika, Germany between 1933 and 1936 
greatly increased her imports there, and created for herself 
a favourable balance of ^(^873, 000. In this connection it is well 
to stress a furdier point made by Mr Amcry in his pubhc reply 
to Herr von Ribbeutropp’s demand for Colonics at the Leipzig 
Fair (March 1937). In I935-<S Germany imported as much 
raw matenals as m 1929, on the eve of die Great Depression, 
but a large part of these imports, which should have supphed 
peaceful German mdustry, was diverted to mtensive rearma- 
ment. The German Government caimot have its cake and eat 
It: while it continues to arm on the present fantastic scale, it 
cannot expect us to ficihtatc the supply of materials which 
might at any moment be directed against ourselves 

It is, however, only fair to add that, while m the A and B 
class of Mandates (to which Tanganyika, Cameroon and 
Togoland belong) “equahry of commercial opportunity” is 
stxpuiaced and observed, a mudi tfiotc senous problem has been 
created by the extension of the Ottawa Agreements to the 
Brxash Crown Colomcs Here it must suffice for my present 
purpose to allude to the scatesmanhke suggesaon of one of the 
most ardent champions of Ottawa, Mr Amery, that our most 
pracacal contnbuaon would be a free surrender of our claims 
under the Most-Favourcd-Nation Clause. 

Thirdly, the Germans contend that the recovery of their 
lost colomes is rendered essential by the pressure of populanon 
at home. To this the obvious reply is that durmg the decade 
1904-13 the German colonics only accounted for O’lj per cent 
of the total German emigraaon, and that when the War broke 
out, there were only 20,000 Germans m all their colomes com- 
bmedl Those best qualified to judge inform me that m 
Tanganyika (which alone of their former colomes offers senous 
opemngs to white settlers) the number of new white settlers 
whom It might be possible to place there during the uext ten 
years (ifsuffiaent capital were fbrthcommg) could not possibly 
exceed 40.000. It will thus be seen that restorauon to Germany 
would scarcely touch the edge of the problem of her surplus 
population. Similarly, the Italians, m the lull country of Entrea 
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(where there are epoo square miles suitable for white settlers) 
have m fifty years settled 4t» unofficial adult Italians (of whom 
only 84 were engaged m agnculmtc) and the prospects of 
settlement m Abyssmia on a scale hhcly to affect Italy’s popula- 
tion problem arc extremely shght To quote Lord Lugatd once 
more, ‘It is to the tcmpetateaoncsm North and South Amcnca, 
m Siberia or m the Pacific, that the surplus population ofEutope 
must look for colomsaaou *** 

Even if all other obstacles were surmounted, it seems clear 
tlfit the Bnnsh Government, if it had the sole power to restore 
the German colomcs (and this is of course not the case, smee 
France, South Afiica, Austraha, New Zealand and Japm are 
also directly concerned), would only really be contnbutme 
to a solution of the first of the three dauns— presage— but m 
no way to tfie third— populanon— and only very uiadequately 
to the second— raw materials A secnon of German opimon 
IS so htde acquamted with the relevant facts as not to realise 
that Australia, New Zealand and Soudi Afiica are mdependent 
, nanons which cannot be coerced fiom the centre of the Impire 

To the second claim, however, Bntam has already rnade 
a tentanve contnbuuon, through the mouth of Sir Samuel 
Hoare as foreign Secretary, when at Geneva he offered an 
mvesnganon mto the means whereby a better distnbunon of 
raw materials Could be effected There can be no doubt that 
Bnush opimon would welcome the esablishment of an mter- 
nanonal commission, on which Germany and Italy were repre- 
sented, with die double aim of esabhshmg the actual facts and 
ofmakmg pracncal tccommcndanoiis There arc, however, two 

condinons It must be organised by the League of Nanons in 

dose co-operanon with the Mandates Commission, and the 
Governments represented must pledge themselves m advance 
to the mtcgial pubheanon of its findmgs m their respecove 
countnes, thus ensunng that dissennent or nunonty viesvs of 
all kmds reached the mtercsted public So far Germany appears 
to be unwilhng to share m any such discussion, if it is hdd mder 

■ ' The Bases of ihe Claim £bc QJoniei . r»K™i,eneI A§„„, Janeny 
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the auspices of Geneva but the deadlock thus caused could 
probably be overcome 

It IS not too much to afiirm that the third claim, of an over- 
seas outlet for the German population, cannot be solved in 
Africa, and therefore is not merdy a matter between Germany 
and Britain This is only another way of saying that, apart 
from a reversion to the old method of conquest, it can only be 
solved by mtemaaonal discussion benveen all the colonial 
Powers, either at Geneva oraf a specially convoked Conference 
This course would probably be acceptable to British opimon, 
if It formed part of Germany’s return to the basis of mtemaaonal 
discussion and arbitraaon as a subsatutc for war, but certainly 
not otherwise Subject, however, to this all-important proviso, 
there are many in ous country who would not rule out pf die 
discussion die possibxhty of ccssiom not only of mandated 
terntory, but even of icrntoty wkicli we hold m absolute 
sovereignty But let ic be nude dear from the very outset 
that a German Coloiual Emptrem West Africa, to which by far 
the major concnbuuou would have to come from Britam, 
Nsould have to be on a really generous scale — not somcduiig 
whidi die donor could dicn describe to his home public as of 
ending imponanccr* It is obvious dut no sucli solution is 
' possible \vithouc consulong, and obcainmg die consent and 
prcsunubly the co-operaaon of France, Belgium, Portugal, 
South Africa and perhaps Spam — a co-operauon wluch it will 
not be easy to obtain. 

Another idea, much canvassed and not unfavourably regarded 
by some sccnons of opuuon, is that certam of die cxucmg 
mandates sliould be transferred to Germany, and that, to prove 
dut nothmg derogatory was intended, Bntain should v oluntanly 
place some of her Afncaii Crown Colonies under the man- 
datory spicm, pending the moment when all colonies not 
sclf^ovcrmng or near the stage of sclfgovcmmcnr, should 
be placed under a general mandacoty system, under vvludi 

' bicrcdille u u seem, the lug^otioa u contcomly being maJe la 
ducxiSMoa and ta the ptm. that South-West Afnca nu^ht be totoieJ, and 
la the same breath that it u >%onh!cs* dcscnl 
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quesnom of imnugranon and trade would be considered from 
a broad mtemanonal angle. It is necessary to add that such 
a solunon. desirable as it may be, bnstlcs with difficulties, and 
that the first of them is the complete dismclination of Germany 
“if'' Pt“ont mood, to accept any mtemanonal settlement. 

that dismclinanon is pardy due to ulita-nanonahsdc stis- 
ccpnbihnes, which opnmists hope sviU slowly calm down 
But It IS also due to the Imowlcdge that there are two sine qua non 
conditions of a colomal setdement with Germany, upon winch 
Bnnsh pubhc opmion would be absolutely certam to msist 
The fmt IS that Germany, m talcmg over such colomes, should 
pve the inost exphat guarantees to maintam the cxisnug lenis- 
lanon m favour of the nanve populanon and to ensure diat, 
their status should not detenorate £ven then it is likely to 
arouse determmed opposinou, and mdeed above all in that 
very secnon of pubhc opimon which is most enhghtcncd and 
best informed On the other hand, it is possible to argue that 
the nanvK, not having been comulted when we took them 
over, need not be consulted when we surrender them, alwavs 
providing that their nghts are duly guaranteed There are some 
who argue t^t Germany s record of treatment of nanves ought 
to debar us for ever from ceding colomal territory to her hot 
without for a moment mimmismg the brmahnes of Karl Peters • 
or the methods adoptedtosvards the Herreros, it is impossible for 
us to pretend that Germany alone of Afhcan Powers svas gmltv 
of atroaues, or to deny that she had already produced more 
than one most enhghtened admuiistrator, men such as Dcni- 

burg or Solf CertalnlynenhcrKcnyanordieUmon of South 

Afiica has the nght to assume a high moral tone m this quesnon 
\ Much mote serious m the eyes of many is the argument that 
a nanon which is engaged m reduemg to helotry and utter 
mm a secnon of its own home populanon and dehbctatelv 
btandmg them as second-class anzens before the law for purelv 
racial reasons, irrcspccnvc of conduct or of cultural standmg 
IS not fit to be entrusted with the government of subject races 
m any Connnent This argument is not easy to meet, save on 
the assumpnon that ann-Semitlsm is apassmg aberranon deeply 
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humiliating to many Germans, and that the separation which 
exists between black and white la Africa is in itself a guarantee 
that the Bantu races will not be treated as the Jews 

The second condition which is hkely to be upheld at all 
costs IS that such colomes as Germany might acquire by agree- 
ment should under no circumstances be converted mto naval 
stations or military airports, and that the black population should 
not be armed, save on the diminutive scale of our East Afhcan 
possessions, where die black regiments arc really mere pohcc 
forces If Germany should object that the latter undertaking 
places her in a posiaon infenor to both France and Italy, who 
have black armies, the answer is that this is an mfenonty 
which we share, and that it is with us above all that, for good 
or for bad, the bargain will have to be made. Ail that Dr 
Schnee, m his able statement of the German case,^ says of tlie 
consenpaon of Black Afoica is hkely to be endorsed by almost 
everyone in Britain who likes to uiibrm himself on Afocan 
qucsQons and we can be relied upon to miss no opportumty 
of urging this pome of view upon France (witli the Italy of 
Mussolim It would be waste of time, and the existence of tliat 
Italy prejudges the French answer]) But in tiic meantime we 
are bound to stress the strategic aspects of the whole colonial 
question, uned such tunc as Germany secs £t to damp down the 
foenzy of her raihcansm Above alb she must ofher own sccord 
preclude herself from ever m future putting forward the argu- 
ment that the possession of colonies forces her to provide 
armaments for their safety 

The above survey of the colomai problem makes no pretence 
at being exhaustive but it should suEicc to bnng home its 
extraordinary complexity to diosc who ghbly dcmisid an 
unmedute colomai setdement 

THE OBSTACLES 

Let us m conclusion return to the crux of the svholc issue 
bctwcai ourselves and Germany, namely die quesuou whether 
Herr Hidcr’s assurances of 21 Alay 1935 and 7 Alarcli 1936 still 
‘ Cemun CcUnuaiiMt P-ut Fuaue (19^). 
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hold good, and whether he is ready to re-enter the international 
fellowship and renounce force as aa instrument of policy This 
question, after remaining in doubt for nearly two years, has 
been answered svith even more than his habitual vcliemence 
in the Reichstag speech of 20 February 1938 In it he repudiated 
the idea of ever returning to the league, declared lus deep 
distrust of “so-called Conferences*' and summarily dismissed 
such “intcmanonal plans’* as the Van Zeeland Report In face 
of these very expUat statements we are bound to conclude 
that the Fuhrer is not at present disposed to negotiate upon 
the only basis which wc can accept — namely one of cquahty 
and peaceful mtercourse inside the European Commonwealth 
ofNanons Indemandmgthatwcshouldscrapallthcmachmcry 
of peaceful mtemaaonal accord and accept as a permanence 
the “European anarchy” to which his policy of unilateral 
repuduaon has brought us all — for this, in almost so many 
words, IS what he demands — be is asking too high a price for 
a settlenieoc Wc ace checefore forced back upon ^e alternative 
of organising a “Peace Front” of the peace-loving nations, 
sufficicndy strong to deter any would-be aggressor from warlike 
adventure, and of holding out grimly until the disordered 
finances of the dictatorial states bnng them to a more reasonable 
frame of mind. Such a policy is less negauve than would ati^ 
first sight appear — and indeed mvolves much arduous con- 
structive work and though of course it has its dangers, it is 
less dangerous than any possible altemauve m the present 
parlous state of world affairs 

It may be that the obstacles put m the way of an mtemaaonal 
uuderstandmg by Germany arc m some degree tacacal, in 
other words, upheld until certam demands can be extracted 
from us and certain guarantees given If this be so, the obstacles 
can be overcome, given good will on bodi sides Bur there 
must be no manner of doubt that our aim is a reconstrucaon, 
or revivificaaon, of the League, not the triumph of Power 
Pohnes on the corpses of the smaller nanons 

This difference of oudook is mtimatcly connected with the 
Two Ideologies As Mr Baldwin and Mr Eden have both 
repeatedly pomted our, we reject the choice, and prefer a*raiddlc 
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way But witK the extreme intolerance and arrogance which 
characterises these modem dictatorships, they arc bent upon 
foremg this choice upon, us and the rest of die world. Nay, 
more, tliey arc directing a fixincal attack upon die very founda- 
tions of our whole pohacal system A century ago Tsar 
Nicholas and Mcttermch often refused to distmguish bctwcai 
die various shades of progressive opimon, lumping not merely 
the extremists of die Left, but hber^, radicals and advocates of 
consa^utional government together as in cflect rcvolunonancs, 
but neither they nor Napoleon III at hu worst period conduCTcd 
subversive propaganda m hbcral countries Tlic most that dicy 
attempted was to provide active liclp for kindred thrones and 
regimes when threatened by open revolunon, and their mam 
conipkint against the Western powers was diat they supported 
hberai movements, notably m Spam and Portugal The chief 
oRender in this respect, Palmerston, was able to moke die 
effccave rejomder that lus aim was not to adueve revolunon. 
but CO forestall or avert ic by amdy concession and reform 
Ncus avons (han^i tout celi Today the dictatonal states are 
engaged m driving die free states on to die defensive diar 
leaders denounce not only revolunon, but 'democracy” (a 
word wludi is today more than c%cr m need of dcilnition) 
,and not only democracy but hberabsm. comutuuonol and 
representative imtuuuons as pouonous and out-of-date, and 
even as idcnucal with Marxism or Icaduig logically to it '—an 
identiiication far more arrogant dian any attempted by Tsar 
Nicholas They go mudi furdicr dian dus, pouting fordi inonc) 
like water on pohacal and press propaganda m man) countries, 
and conduaing mtcnsivc wireless campaigns across dus or dut 
fronucr, and as dicy themselves possess unrestricted control 
of all diat u w ntten or publicly spoken wadun their own bounds, 
they arc able to prev ent any pouibtht) of rejoinders rcadung 
thar owai people As if dm were not enough Herr ilidcr, 
m lus recent Unchstag spccdi {zo February 1938), not only 
denounced the foreign press Ibritscmrcunu ofhu own rei,nne ’ 

' Here he wu careful lo CotUkue the mue bj' slnurtL us <■( 

tbe ptew — mtiJn j*IIy ibocr/ ptcu girc* iu.u uj’jHMt 
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but protested against “uitoletablc press agitation conducted 
under the guise of free expression of opinion”,* and darkly 
threatened reprisals on the pare of Germany. Needless to say, 
the original aich-oScndcr was Russia, who tor yean conducted 
a determined Communist propaganda m the West, taking 
especial advantage of the complete press freedom prevailing 
in England. But since Russu entered the League and adopted 
a more moderate foreign pohey, this aggressive propaganda 
has been greatly modified, not entirely abandoned, the mam 
reason bemg that 1: no longer smts Russian mtcrcsts that the 
mtcmal strength and unity of her pohncal alhes m the West 
should be undermined. For some years past, then, it is Germany, 
and to a lesser degree Italy, who have been copying Russian 
Bolshevik methods of propaganda abroad 
Time and agam, m many changing simaoons, our statesmen 
have made it clear that with all our attachment to the free 
insatuaons which we have slowly built up m these islands, we 
do not presume to nuke identity of pohocal views or systems 
the condiQon of our Ihoidship, and diat geographical or ocher 
mtcrcsts may somenmes outwagh other consideranons Our 
cordial rclanons with the three autocrats of the Grand Alliance 
against Napoleon I, or forty years later with Napoleon HI, 
or agam the relations of the French RepubUe with Alexander III 
or %vith Stahn, serve to illustrate this pomr But m the words 
of Signor Mussolim (already quoted on page 181), while 
“analogous systems of pohnes and ideas” do serve as a bond 
of umoa between two countnes, it is also true that “such 
sympathies and dccavc affini ties must not guide m a dominant, 
still less m an exclusive, fiishion the foreign pohey and mter- 
naaonal relaaons of great peoples”. None the less, friendship 
becomes mcieasmgly diSicuIt if totahtanan statesmen arc to 
denounce and calumniate the fundamental institucions of the 
West and subsidise dictatorial putsches m those few countries 
where a iemoctanc, e»i ciess ssssardaswaaiwe, legwnrt. suli 
‘ It IS possible to sjTiipachise ^vith bu lut at “die insolaic habit of ^vntiag 
letters to the head of a foragn state”, practised by some members of 
pAtbameat. But that is because all power rests in his bands 
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survives Wlicn Herr Hitler m March 1936 declared diat ‘*it is 
not wise to believe that m so small a house as Europe it is 
possible to have diflermg coiu»paons of nghc”, be was in 
effect irguuig that m Europe there is no longer any room for 
Liberty or representative insBtuDons which he and the 
Duce are never tired of aiackmg Herein lies the real gravity 
of the European, situation * 

Wliat mahes a truce between a totahtanan and a free regunc 


so diSIcuIt IS that tlic former, presummg upon the advantages 
which modem commumcaaonsandmodcni weapons (especially 
the three most rcacaonacy ofall, the telephone, clicnuclune-gun 
and the aeroplane) confer upon any central gov emmenf, extend 
the claims of obedience vvhicli tlicy exact from their subjects 


to every sphere of public and private life, and to a degree 
undreatne of under the older absolutisms The concepaoti of 
"Massc-Mcnscli” (Maniand m tlic Mass) whicli, as portrajed 
by the Sooahse playwright Enise Toller, u now taboo in 
Gemuny, u the very concepuon wind) die Naoonal Soaalisu 
themselves ate engaged m enforcing The rights of die indi* 
vidu^ as agamst the all-powaful State arc abrupd) denied. 
Liberty of thought has been replaced b> die dragootmig of die 
umvcrsiaes and the schools and a careful ccnso^iip ot ail the 
uutruments of instrucuon Libcrr)' of spccdi and WTitnig has 
been replaced by holocausts of books sudi as recall the da)s of 
die Spanish Inquisiooii, by an absolute control of pras, pub* 
hslung and wireless, and by die conversion of the broad 
dioroughiarcs of sdiolarship and htcraturc into pohneal one- 
way streets The old nomu ofjusace; with dicir roots deep in 
the past, liavc been undermm^ by die ruthless idaicUlcauon 
of Sute and Party and the degradation of one section of die 
commumty, die Jews, to an inferior status before the Uw. 

IS a dcilancc of die clcnioiu of law and justice as ludirrto 
accepted in avducJ couitncs Above all. bbert) ol rcbgtun 
u openly challenged by a pagan «nd intolerant creed, wiutii is 


* The luJer u lo rrjJ a b».lurJ ,iAJ t L-iJ« U-xi 

muiUJ U< u) vkludi NU lluuliou fid* Am vuoCj„ cTtta 

Atoitiua i|aum{]r F>vn^ Ukt* * tMWv.U u fui 
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bent upon crcamig a gulf between the mmg gcncraaon and its 
parents: and the ideal of leadership — one of the greatest of 
wluch die human mind is capable — is bemg perverted by a 
demand for complete and unreasoning surrender of mtcUect 
and will to the “5ie Volo, Sic Juheo" of a smgle man If the 
Protestant m me protests against this repudunon of Luther's 
cardinal prmaple of the nght of private judgment, I can at 
the same time share die mdignanon of ^e Cadiohc at the 
attempt to subordinate the Church and all its tradinons of 
’’ Icammg and faith to the orden of a fHhblc but autoaaoc 
state 

That all this mihtates against close and cordial contacts 
betw. cen the nanons situated on either side of die great “divide ”, 
and that " incompauhihte 'de tnaurt* between them goes very 
<lcep, u would be the merest folly to deny But this docs not 
mean that it renden an accommodation impossible All depends 
upon whether the aims pursued by the dictatorial states are 
companble with peace and international order— in odier words, 
whether or not Germany has designs upon the temtonal status 
(The only other states of Europe which could be suspected 
of such designs are Hungary and Italy, and of these the mrmer 
has repeatedly disclaimed violence as a means towards revision 
and lacks the mihtary force to achieve it against the Litdc 
Entente, while the latter’s plans of further aggrandisement, if 
they exist, relate to extra-European lands) A number of 
altemaavc pohaes he open to an aggressive Germany, and it 
seems probable that the adoption of one rather than another 
would depend upon the acadent of a given situanon In the 
first place, there have always been nvi eastern and western 
schools of thought m the matter of German foreign pohey 
The leaders of the former— the Emperor William I, Bismarck, 
Schwemitz and others— held that close fincndship with Russia 
was cssennal if Germany was to be secure on the West and to 
avoid bemg caught m the pincers of a Franco Russian alhance 
This of course liad a dynastic basis, but for eighteen yean after V 
the War and the fall of the dynasties the German General Staff 
contmued to work on similar Imes, until Hitlenan pohey pro- 
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duced the Franco-Soviet Pact Tiw other school held that Russia 
was the arch-enemy of the Gennan race, that the best hope of 
German expansion lay on her Eastern frontier, and espeaally 
m those Balnc lands where German colonisation had once played 
so vital a part It therefore advocated close friendsliip*'with 
Bntam on Russophobe hnes, and avoidance ofnaval and colomal 
rivalry, m the calculation that m face of a friendly Britain and 
an alhed Austria-Hungary France would be helpless when the 
final struggle with Russia came. Unfortunately the folly of 
"William H mixed up the two pohcies first his rcnunaation of 
Bismarck’s Reinsurance Treaty with Russia opened the path 
for die latter’s alhance with France, and then at a later date his 
naval pohey forced Bntam mto ever closer relations with the 
“ Franco'^usse” and made Germany mcrcasmgly dependent 
on the Austrian alliance In the end Germany fell between 
two stools To judge from vanous passages m Man Kmpf, 
Herr Hider would seem to have realised the errors of his less 
autocranc predecessor on the German throne, and to favour 
fhendship with Bntam and Italy and a renunaation of overseas 
ambiaons, in order to concentrate upon the conquest of Eastern 
terntory from Russia By this means the Germans, by revernng 
to their great colomsmg days in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuncs, would expand dunng the next hundred years mto 
a nation of 230 milli on^ and thus presumably dommate Huropc, 
and perhaps the world There is nothmg to show diat Hider 
has m any way renounced this dream and his steadfast denun- 
aanon of the Bolshevik danger— which really was a danger 
when his book first appeared, but has smee lost much of its 
offensivepower outside Russiaandis <»rtamly well under control 
m Nazi Germany — must be regarded as a smokescreen bchmd 
which his designs upon the nA sod of the Uki;ame are con- 
cealed. 

Fortunately for us all, Germany and Russia arenot contiguous, 
and It IS not entirely obvious how Germany could cany into 
effect such designs of conquest An attack upon the Baluc 
states could only oc undertaken by sea, and therefore could 
hardly take the world by suipnsc die three states would have 
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no choice save to throw themselves mto the arms of Russia, 
or if their hesitation m choosing between the devil and the 
deep sea were too marked, might easily be overrun by Russia 
before ever the Germans could amve. An attack through 
Poland would undoubtedly meet wth fierce resistance, for 
that country is obsessed with the fear of another war fought 
upon her sod; leading perhaps to yet another Partition. Nor 
ould an offer of alhance against Russia and of tcmtonal spoils 
m the event of success be likely to tempt Poland, since it would 
almost mcvitably end m one or other of the two contmgenaes. 
war on her sod or partiaon It is to be added that every Pole 
has at the back of his pund an mcennvc to vigilance and 
suspicion m the thought that, as m the past, Germany and 
Russia might exploit Polish dissensions and come to terms over 
Poland’s dead body Nor can this be dismissed as merely 
fantasac, for there are many who think that if Germany should 
ever attempt to translate the theories of “Blood and Sod" 
into pracace, the natural scene for such an experiment of 
wholesale evicnon and exploiuaon would be m the lands 
bersvecn the Oder and Vistula radier than m the nch, but all 
too remote, Ukramc 

There is a third possible Imc of advance to the Souch-£ast, 
but only after the resistance of Czechoslovakia and Roumama 
bad been overcome by force, and it is difficult to sec how this 
could be attained without a general European war, smee Russia 
and France arc pledged to help the former and Poland to help 
the latter There remains yet another alternative — to abandon, 
or postpone, the idea of colonisation, but to permeate the 
Danubian states one by one, using the considerable German 
mmormes m each of them as an instrument of pohucal agitation, 
and thwartmg all attempts at Danubian umon, untd “Mittel- 
Europa” becomes first an economic and then a political reality. 
Here, of course, it is all a matter of degree for no one can 
seriously deny diat Germany has an absolute nght to be 
mtercsted m the fate of her kinsmen abroad, and that these *' 
countnes offer her a legitimate sphere of commerce, a source 
of raw materials and an oudet for her cultural influence Her 
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commercial mterests are very great m all that region, and we 
have no right to look grudgingly on their development 

It IS only if she came to threaten tlieir mdepcndaice or 
mtegnty that the other Powers could reasonably take ejycepnon 
but It IS significant that this fear is uppermost m the minds of 
aU of them — Austria, Czcchoslovaku, Hungary, Jugoslavia, 
Roumaiua, Bulgaria and Greece Ic is widely believed that this 
necessarily slow and indefinite process of permeation which wc 
liave desenbed as alone legitimate is not a pohey which those 
who are ar present in control of Germany will be content to 
apply, but on the contrary that it is of the very essence of their 
dommeenng totahtanan creed to hasten the pace and to impose 
their wishes, and that even if tacncal reasons could avail to 
check tlieir ardour, the urgency of their own economic situation 
spurs them on to acaon Indeed, many close observers go soli 
further and contend chat their only real hope of escape from 
mtemal difficuJaes hes m ibreign adventure, launched with 
such ^lan as to be irresistible and thus avoid a lengthy war m 
whicli their economic reserves would fail If there u one thuig 
calculated co encourage such designs in dictatorial minds, it is 
the amtude of our ddcatist press m suggesting tliac the fate of 
Central Europe is no concern of ours — forgetting that the 
abandonment of Austria and Czechoslovakia to a German con- 
queror would mean the immediate submission of all the states 
lying between them and the Aegean, a Connncntal hegemony 
more absolute than chat of Napoleon and the certain loss of 
our posiaon m chc Mediterranean In due event the “per- 
fidious” advocates of buying our colomal immunity with other 
people's property would speedily be faced by colomal demands 
couched in unmistakable temu of menace, and nught see die 
Empire, isolated and distnuccd. crumble before a concoitratcd 
atuck. 

Moreover, diosc who suppose diac m die event of war 
amujg out of a German bid foe the mastery of Central Eitcopc 
It would be possible to divide die Concincuc mto two water- 
ught comparunaiu of “East” and ** West”, adier cannot iuve 
Cml) faced up to die problems to wluch tins book u devoted. 
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or arc altogether incapable of dear poliacal thinking* War, if 
It Hoes come, will come $0 swiftly due alhanccs may luvc 
to be clinched by telephone, and bombs may be dropping 
on a capital aty before even a ParUament actually in session 
has had time to meet and discuss the issues In such circum- 
stances the stark “mdivisibihty of peace” will emerge with 
overwhelming force, and wiihm a few days die question whether 
the conflict began because of an Eastern or a Western commit- 
ment ^vlli be mdistinguuhable amid the dm of acnal warfare 
The pUm, brutal fact is, that for reasons of self-preservation 
Bntam dare not abandon France, even if she were mean 
enough to desire ir, due France m her turn cannot abandon her 
Eastern alhes widiout being reduced to a prccanous defensive 
m Europe, and that diose who describe "J^smteressement’* as 
‘Teahsm” are simply mvenong a synonym for “funk” Every 
man of sense m tms country is deeply concerned at the thought 
of another war and realises that whatever its issue may be. 
It would mcvicably shake the whole stnicmre of the modem 
state to Its foundaoons But he must also realise dut to assure 
die world chat nothmg wdl make him flghr, and that he cares 
nodung for his neighbour’s fate, is die surest way to encourage 
those who have no such aversion for the "steel-bath” of war, 
to lose him liis loyal fhends and to bnng upon lum the very 
catastrophe which he seeks to avoid 
There arc only two ways of avoidmg sucli a war — ^the 
honourable one of banding together all paci£c elements m 
a final eflbrc of concihaaon, based on adherence to a World 
Order, oc thccravcnonc of divcstmg ourselves of the possessions 
which our fathen have brought togctlier, and of the rcsponsi- 
bihncs and duties which have accrued from them, and crouclimg 
together m this crowded hide island, whjc others scramble 
for the fragments There arc soil many m the world today who, 
when they contemplate London and the Empire, re-echo the 
words ofBlucher, ‘Oh, what a city to sack'” 

Here is the true problem which feces the nsmg generation, 
and to which they alone can give a decisive answer 1$ the 
Bnush Commonwealth of Nations a worthy ideal, capable of 
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further development, capable of sctnng an example of peace, 
Ubetty and ordered govemnicnc for men of every race and 
creed, or was it from the first a mere foolish illusion, and has 
It in any case passed its pninc^ Is it possible to argue that, 
having been built up onpnnaples of “grab and piracy”, it is 
not worth defending against the glones of totahtanan doctrine’ 
Was nothing saved for the world by those who gave their 
lives in the last war, even though the ideal of ending war is 
still unrealised ’ Have we forgotten the emancipation of whole 
nanons’ And are we to confess that the League and die 
Covenant also were acts of folly, hypocrisy or illusion, which 
It IS Qme to repudiate, now that their mefiicacy has been 
proved? It might as well be argued — with all reverence I say 
It — that Clixisnamty is a lost creed because the Cruafhaon was 
not followed by the Second Advene Was nor the saving of a 
free Commonwealth a great achievement, and may not its 
survival, if we show the necessary courage and endurance, yet 
avail to redress the balance m favour of Europe's lost liberties ’ 
If the answer of British Youth be negative, it will mean a 
denial not merely of the democraac position, but of the Chris- 
tian and ethical creed upon iviuch our pohocal msamaons 
ultiniately rest — a relapse mto true anarchy of thought iThcn. 
mdeed the leadership must pass to races which are ready to 
sacrifice themselves to a narrower, but more vinle, creed But 
negation will not save us from attack it will only mean that, 
after first flinging away our honour we shall be left to petish 
mglonously and unaided 
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AUSTRIAN EPILOGUE 

Let m not in the fooluH tpint of ronunce tuppose tlut we alone could re- 
generate Europe Canning (i8ai) 

Nothing u to be gained by any government by anything which looki like 
doubt, ncutaaon or fear, w rule on the other hand a bold wm course founded 
on right, and supported by strength, la the ulest way of arriving at a satu- 
futory and peaceable result Palucutos (aS June 1853} 

T ins book was firmhed on 17 February, but scarcely was 
the ink dry than a fresh senes of big events plunged 
Europe into panic. The rcsignanon of Mr Eden, tlic 
renewal of Italo-Bnosh convetsaoom, the Reichstag Speech 
of 31 February, the Purge of the German High Command and 
Diplomanc Service, the summons of Scliuschmgg to receive 
the Fuhrer’s orders ac Bcrchtcsgadcn, his last-hour resort to a 
plebiscite, and finally the sudden mvasion and “Glcichschal- 
tung” of Austnaby the forces of the Rcicli — all this, coinadmg 
with renewed Italo-German acuvincs m Spam and with a 
recrudescence of the Russian terrorist purges, has created an 
enmely new situanon, of which statesmen m every camp are 
now anxiously taking stock. There can be no question here of 
detailed treatment what is essential u that we should face these 
events m a spirit of calm realism. 

(i) In the first place, we may regret tliat Herr Hitler’s 
Reichstag Speech of 20 February 1938 should have comaded 
with the Cabmet crisis m London, with the result that pubhc 
attention was mainly concentrated on the latter and faded to 
realise that this utterance of the Fuhrer — lasting almost three 
hours — vfis much the most uncompromismg and aggressive 
which he had hitherto made, and presumably^ foretaste of 
tTnnps to come. In it he repudiated quite categorically all idea 
of cfcrmany ever rc-cntering the League — thus witlidrawmg 
the exphat offers of eathcr speedies — and he demed altogether 
that the League was an instrument of justice. He made the 

28-a 
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usual attacks upon democratic mstitutions and statesmen and 
roundly denounced die foragn press for the dropping of in- 
cendiary poison The new feature was the emphasis laid upon 
German colomal clauns» and the refusal to consider them as m 
any way part of a general sccdcincnc, but simply as a demand 
to be unconditionally fulfiUcdL Thus we must face the fact that 
the speech is a direct neganon of all such proposals and con- 
ditions as are enumerated m my concluding chapter, and chat 
a deadlock would seem to have been reached, unless we arc 
prepared for unconditional surrender, widiouc guarantees At 
tlic same tune he bluntly rejected all such proposals for inter- 
national economic co-operation and appeasement as are laid 
down m the Van Zeeland report That the spcecli was not 
merely a tactical one, intended to divert attenaon from 
Danubian designs* seems quite certain m view of die Fuhrer's 
attitude to Lord Halifax dunng his Berim visit last November, 
and to the British Ambassador in Berlin m February 193 S. 
There are good grounds for hehcvuig that tlie soluaon out- 
Imed to Lord Halifax hy Herr Hider centred upon West Africa, 
and was skillfully contrived to create the maximum of fiicuon 
between Britain and the four other countnes interested m that 
region Thus while Britain herself would only give up her share 
of Cameroon, Frencli and Belgian Congo, Spanish Gumca and 
Portuguese Angola would alw pass under German control 
This would be a long stage towards the scheme propounded 
m X918 by the well-known German colomal experts Albrcclic 
Wirth and Emil Zimmctmann, by winch the new German 
African Empire would strctcli unbroken from Liberia to the 
Orange nver and link up across the concment widi Tanganyika 
and Mozambique * To SirNeviIcHdndcrson the Fuhrer seems 
to have been far more categorical, and to have mdicated that 
he would discuss nothing with Britain, save on a basis of full 
colomal restoration, 

(2) The seizure of Austria, m its ruthless suddeimcss and 
overwhelming use of force, has few parallels in history smcc 

* Was muss Deutschland an Koleni^ hahen? Deutschland iind Jer Orient 
{Wirtb} ^filtslafiika als Deuodx Kishme (Zsmmcmtina) — Fraatflirr, 191S 
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the day when Frcdcnck the Great wrested Silcsu from Mana 
Theresa, in defiance of solemn treaty pledges 'Within a very 
few days it became abundantly clear that the coup had long 
been m preparanou and liad been worked out to the minutest 
details. The plot of Dr Tavs, of the so-called “Pacification 
Committee”, which by terrorist acnon was to provide an 
excuse for mtervenaon from the Rcicli, but whi^ was un- 
masked by the Schuschmgg Government on the eve of the 
final uagedy, shows that methods similar to those Icadmg to 
the murder of Dollfuss were about to be revived* and widun 
a few days of the coup the Nazi authonacs no longer attempted 
to conceal this attitude, for one of the first acts of Herr Himmler, 
the dreaded chief of the Gestapo (Secret Police), was to lay a 
wreath on the grave of the chief murderer of Dollfuss and to 
appomc as Pohcc Chief of Vienna one of those most imphcatcd 
m the plot of 1934. It appears that the name of Planetu is to be 
added to those of Schlagetcr and Hont Wessel as heroes of the 
nsmg gcncraaon' Every day brought fiesh proof of the 
thoroughness ^vlth which the coup had been planned thousands 
of troops and pohcc occupied key positions, several hundred 
aeroplanes cucled over Vienna, and f 4 azi organisers, with arm- 
bands and marchmg orders, appeared by magic to take over 
thousands of posts throughout the country The naive Schusch- 
mgg had gone to Serchtesgaden with the Tavs dossier under 
his arm, dunking that he only had to lay the facts before the 
Fuhrer, m order to wm his co-operanon but to his horror 
he found that Hidcr did not attempt to conceal his approval of 
the plot 

Most essential of all to remember is the fact that this action 
was launched by the Fuhrer while his Foreign Minister, Herr 
von Ribbentrop, was lunching with Kmg George VI, and con- 
ferring with the unsuspectmg Mr Chamberlam and Lord 
Halifax, and while the Ducc, resigned to the view that Italy 
could not take the risk of opposmg the destruction of Austria, 
bad already pocketed the pledge of the Brenner m.perpetmty 
and of a free hand from Germany m the Mediterranean, but 
graaously continued to negotiate -Nvith the British Cabinet. 
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It would therefore be absurd to deny^ that the Fuhrer’s 
action towards*^ Austria has rendered immaisely more difficult 
the ncgotiaaon of any agreement between our t%vo countries, 
for the double reason that Germany's word today means the 
word of a single man, no Jess ratliless, and even more un- 
controlled, than Louis Quatotze, Napoleon or the Tsars of 
last century, and that he has ame after tunc refused to be bound 
by his o\vn most explicit and voluntary pledges In seizing 
Austna he did not merely break the Trcaucs of Versailles and 
St Germam and brush aside the undcrtakmgs of France, 
Bntam and Italy* in respect of Austrian mdcpcndcncc, and 
again the Rome Protocols and odicr pledges of fus Italian ally 
(j7 March and 6 October 1934),* bur also Jus own dccUration 
of ai May 1935 — m the most solemn and important of all his 
spccclics on foragn policy— diat “Gcnnany ncitiicr mtends 
not wishes to mterfere m die mtctnal affiurs of Austna, to annex 
Austna or to conclude an Anscliluss''. Above all he broke 
die convenoon which lie Iiiimelf concluded wtdi Austria on 
XI July 1936, and die addiuonal conveunon whicli he dictated to 
Herr von Schuschmgg as rtcendy as J2 February *933 The 
allegation that it was Austru, not Germany, which broke tiicse 
two conventions will not stand cxaimnanoii for one moment* 
u IS die old story of the wolf and the lamb Herr von Schuscii- 
lugg, it IS ^ruc, was nev cr aitidcd to call hmisclf a democrat, and 
It may well be doubted wlicdicr he w’aswisc m trying to rush 
tlirough a plcbisacc — a higlUy quauonable mstrument of policy 
m these da)s of mass suggestion and propagandist terror. But it 
IS sheer hypocruy on the pare of die FiUircr and his followers 
to cnticuc Schusduugg for doing the very thing whtcli they 
had been dcnianJmg for Austria for several yrars past, and 
the V lolcncc of their response is ui itself die best proof due dicy 
knew him to be certam of a large majority. The duguuun: 
farce of a totalitanaii plebiscite — already employed scserai 

* 17 ftbiuiry 1 fn 
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amcs by Hitler m the Rcidi — ^wiU now be applied to unhappy 
Austru with all the overwhelming apparatus of inumidauon 
at the disposal of Dr GoebbeU and Herr Himmler. It is tmic to 
recognise dut plebiscites arc not merely mclTecnve but dirccdy 
mischievous and misleading, when earned out under audion- 
tanan control 

Regarding the cotip realisucally, we have to recognise diat 
Hider had ccrcam very deflmic factors m his favour The Nazi 
element m Ausina probably did not exceed twenty-five per 
cent, of the total population, but it made up for its small 
numbers by its fanaacal devoaon and had a strong hold 
on the youth of the mtcUcctual class Moreover, there had 
always been a large element of waverers, tom between dislike 
of Nazism and Prussiamsm and a real bebef m the **Grcat 
German” idea, and ready, when once the volcamc energy of 
Hider bad overbome all barriers, to accept Umty as the 
supreme good, ebrowmg mto the shade every question of 
poUacal creed Indeed, to almost every Austrian of whatever 
polincal views, the idea of armed resistance was hateful, not 
merely because of the disproportion of resources, but because 
It would have meant a veritable civil war as between Germans 
And finally, it was clear that foreign aid could only have come 
from some non~Cennan quarter, and that would automatically 
bave provoked defections from the anu-Nazi camp From all 
this 1C followed that from the moment when the Fulircr was 
prepared to snap his fingers at Europe and ruthless enough to 
bear down all mtemal resistance, there was nodung that could 
stop him from wreaking his will upon Austna All this is no less 
esscnnal to the picture as a whole than our knowledge of the 
terror meted out to Austrian Catholicism, to Austnan Socialism 
and to the Jews of Vienna, Not the least monstrous and m- 
crcdible feature of the new regune is the announcement that 
Dr von Schuschmgg is to be put on tnal before a Court to 
which, as lawful Chancellor of an mdependent state, he owes 
no possible junsdicnon. 

It would be utter folly to minimise the bigness of the achieve- 
ment. It Is true that the Great War was needed to destroy the 
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balance of forces between Austria and Prussia, between Habs- 
burg and Hobcnzollem. but now this “Bohemian Corporal", 
as Junker Hmdenburg contemptuously called him, has shown 
his superb mastery of pohne^ strategy and technique* and 
completed a process winch nather Mcttcrmch nor Bismarck 
had come near acluevuig, and whicli we may consider as 
irrevocable, except pcrliaps as regards some return to a federal 
system withm the “ Great German Reich". In passing, we may 
note how utterly worthless his assurances arc only fourteen 
months have passed smcc he assured Europe that “the period 
of surpnscs is now over", and now he has stunned the world 
with another hghtning stroke Let us, acceptmg Mr Chamber- 
lam’s admission that die Rape of Austna "has created a new 
situaoou in Europe", try to strike a balance of the changes 

(1) In the first place Germany acquires a further population 
of 6^ millions, and thus becomes a solid block astnde the centre 
of the Continent — “the 70 milhon Reich" of Great German 
tradition 

(2) For National Socialism the gam is no less tremendous 
chan for Germany for it swallows up the last centre of a South 
German and Cathohe culture, and destroys the possibihty of 
mdependent development on non-totalitanan lines This corre- 
sponds to the lifelong aspirations of Adolf Hitler, who altvays 
detested Austnan culture and the Habsburg State, desired the 
Anschluss of German Austna to the Reich, and wrote of 
Vienna, "the giant aty, as the persomficauon of mcest" * 

Obviously die many German taaal fragments scattered 
about Central and South-east Europe will be more than ever 
miptesscd by the Nazi mentahty and ate likely to become an 
mcrcasmg source of unrest to all the states m which they hve 
we cannot count even upon Switzerland remammg immune 
to diis process 

(3) All the projects of Daaubian confederation, co-operaaon 
and economic umon, however loosely planned — and there was 

* Nowhere has this aspect beea more adnurably summarised than in 
‘ The Shadow of the Sword ’ so die J^sanoMul of ip March ipjR. 

* MeittKampf,^ 135 
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nc\cr any qucsaon rcvcmon to the pre-war condiooru o£* 
the Hcfima Habsburg Dual Monarchy — arc now definitely 
destroyed, and wth them such temporary expedients as the 
Rome Protocols, over which no tears need be shed. Only time 
t can show what advantages the Reich ^vlll draw from its closer 
contacts wth Danubian and Balkan markets: but even from 
Austna itself Germany can draw immense resources m amber 
and m iron ore, the valuable deposits m Styna arc near the 
surface and capable of rapid cxploitaaon on a far greater scale. 

(4) Above all, the strategic posinon of Germany has been 
immensely strengthened On the south she is now protected 
by the great mountam bamcr of the Alps and on the south- 
east controls the gates mto the great Hungarian plain Perched 
upon the Brenner, she looks down the path foUovvcd for 
ccncuncs by German invaders, and Itahan pubhc opinion asks 
itself nervously how long the ruddess Itahanisauon of “ South 
Tirol" wiU be allowed to continue despite the Fuhrer’s pledge 
Co the Duce, and whether the way to Tneste also is not now 
Wide open Germany’s nghc to an economic oudet on the ^ 
Adnaae cannot be demed, so long as it is not made the excuse 
for poliacal hegemony But this hegemony, from die new 
German fronner to the Adnaae, Aegean and Black Sea, is 
exactly what is feared by all the lesser countnes which occupy 
that area Inadentally, if once efieenve, it would enable 
Germany to snap her fingers at a naval blockade, m view of 
the vast resources m minerals, oil, wheat and amber which 
would then be at her disposal 

For the moment the strategic key hes m Czechoslovakia, it 
IS only necessary to look, at a physical map of Europe to sec that 
the Bohemian lozenge, girt on three sides by high watersheds, 
stands out from the very centre of the Contment, and that 
Bismarck was not far wrong when he called it "a fortress 
created by God Himself” Bohemia’s cxistmg fronaer is one 
of the oldest and best m Europe, and that is why it has stood 
for at least 800 years within it there has been an age-long 
struggle for pohncal power between Czech and German, of 
which the end u not yet, and die two races are still so inter- 
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mingled that no purely ethnographical frontier could be d^a^vn 
between them In Hussite days the Czechs unaided held at 
bay the crusadmg armies of all Europe (one of them fed by a 
royal English Cardmal, Henry of Beaufort) today they arc 
far more umted, but the forces arrayed against them are more 
formidable The essence of this problem is that there is no senous 
alternative between the present frontiers and the mcorporanon 
wichm the Reich of die whole western half of the Republic, 
Czech and German districts alike any intermediate Ime betivccn 
these two extremes would not merely place the watersheds in 
German control and destroy all possibihty of mihtary defence 
It would dislocate the Repubhe’s indusay and create an un- 
‘ possible economic situation, and yet it would mcvitably leave 
the two races sail entangled m many distncts 
What gives the Czech problem such importance is that 
Czechoslovaku is the last dcmocraoc state to survive in Europe 
east of the Rlune and it is this situation to wluch the leaders 
of die Reich are so anxious to put an end They are well aivarc 
that die German minonry in Czechoslovakia — diough it has 
certam Icgiamatc grievances and suffered more acutely dian 
the more agricultural Czechs during the height of the world 
depression — is m no national dang:cr whatsoever and indeed 
has always aijoycd far more nanoual nghts, especially m 
educanon, than any odicr German inmonty m Europe But 
so long as the country is governed in die spmt of Masaryk and 
BcncS, on Western deniocraoc luies, it is a rallyuig ground for 
such remnants of democratic tradition as still survive under die 
four tcacnonary Balkan dynasacs Tlus cxplauis the pcnodic 
\virclcss and press campaigns conducted agamst Czcdioslovakia 
as a “Bolshevik’' state, when all the time no country m Europe 
1$ so immune from die Bolshevik danger The best proof duf 
this u so IS die strong position of die Cadiohc Cliurcli msidc 
Czechoslovakia — punfied and strcngdicncd by die religious 
troubles of 1919-21—- and the consucent support giv«i by the 
Holy See to a Repubbe whose leaders stand for progressive 
thought, but who fully respect the traJiuon of a free Cimrch 
ui a free State Once Ice the C^cli fortress fall and die tide of 
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toulitorian state doctrmc will flood across tlie Danubian and 
Balkan area: Britain’s negative policy*, and her failure to give 
due encouragement to those democratic elements whicli arc 
quite logically at one and the same dme democratic, Francopliil 
and Anglophil, will reap its fatal fruits. It is not by any means 
impossible tlut the fall of Czeclioslovakia would have im- 
mediate repercussions in the Eastern Mediterranean and that 
there might be a stampede of the lesser Powers to make tJicir 
terms with the rising star of Hidcrism. The present cchpsc of 
Russia, owmg to the insane purges m the army and in moustry, 
is of course an essential factor in German calculations, which 
have hitherto succeeded \vith clockwork regularity. The abso- 
lutely explicit pledges of help to Czechoslovakia, in the event 
of aggression, made by the French and Soviet Governments 
after die rape of Ausma, have created a new situauon for the 
British Government wludi, suicc the resignation of Mr Eden, 
had veiled itself in a stubborn silence. The assurances given by 
Berlin to Prague and to Prague’s ally Belgrade, that Germany 
has no mtenaon of attacking Czechoslovakia, will be readily 
accepted by those who arc merely seeking any kmd of excuse 
for domg nothing, but with far greater reserve by those who 
take the trouble to count up the long array of broken pledges. 
Much more serious is the certamty that the Czechs and Slovaks, 
m the words of their Slovak Premier Dr HodZa, \vill “defend, 

• defend, defend”, and if need be, go down fighting. 

Faced by^this “new situauon”, and by the knowledge that 
Bnash opimon was outraged by events, and mcrcasingly 
resuve at the Government’s ^uie to give any clear lead, 
Mr Neville Chamberlain had urgendy to consider some furdier 
defimuon of policy. From the one side he was urged to give to 
Czechoslovakia an undcrtakmg of assistance no less bmdmg than 
that of her two great allies, from the other to dissociate herself 
altogether from Central European commitments. He very 
wisely took a middle course, rrfusing a blank cheque, but in- 
sisting on “the profound disturbance of mtcmauoaal confi- 
dence”, rcaSirnimg more explicidy than ever Bnash obhga- 
tions towards France and Belgium and, more guardedly, the 
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cracy” which was procceSing tliroughout Europe. He and 
other speakers ui no way exaggerated when they suggested 
due Germany might subject the smal] States one by one to an 
economic stranglehold, and create a situation in wluch the use 
of armed force would be unnecessary. 

Mr Chambcrlam's speech, as far as it w ent, showed a firm 
tone and a refusal to be pamestneken: but it surrounded the 
Spanish issues, and the highly qucsnonablc negouanons widi 
the Ducc, with an air of mystery that is not a htilc disquietmg 
Public opuuon throughout the country— entirely unrepre- 
sented by a small clique of neutralist press magnates — is at last 
fully alive to the rcvoluaonary and explosive cluractcr of diosc 
forces m Europe from, which proceeds the challenge to our free 
institutions, and realises that the Western dcmocraacs may have 
to fight for their hves against die attempt to subsnmtc Power 
Politics for die reign of law dirough die collective system 
What It asks of die Govcrtuncnc is not merely construcavc 
statesmanship, but a clear lead upon the moral issues involved 
The neutralist press denounces those who lay more empliasis 
^ on the breakmg of pledges by the dictators than on dicir 
repeated pacific assurances, and almost m die same brcadi 
clamours for sciU vaster armaments As sucli precautions ob- 
viously cannot be directed against the perfect gentlemen m 
whom we arc minted to put unreserved trust, and who are 
helping us to remterpret such words as “piracy’’ and “non- 
mtervenaon”, we must presume that they will be required to 
reduce our quondam friends, the Small Nauons, to a due state 
of vassalage towards the totahtanan Powers The wnters to 
whom we allude arc either uismcere or foohsh The Bntish 
people demand to be told die truth They demand chat “British 
mterests” should be duly safeguarded, but still more that deter- 
mined effort should contmae to be made to bring them into 
line with the higher mtcrcsts of a peaceful mtemaaonal order 
They genuinely and nghdy regard the League as the loftiest 
experiment of human pohey yet devised they believe that with 
general goodwill, it would be capable of infinite development 
and reform they keenly resent die insults levelled against it 



MicbuvclU hu for long jgeJ prevaJetl over Dan:e To u\c Italy and 
awaken the joul la Europe, you mmt mum to that immortal ipnag of a 
people’s noblest aiptratiom 

MA22IM 


Darbarcn von altersher. dutch Ficus imJ Wiuenschaft und selbst dutch 
Religion batbanscher cewordeo. 

HUiscauN 


Nehmen sie den Lab. 

Gut, Ehr, Kind und Weib, 

Lass fahren dahin 

Sie haben's keio Ccwuui 

Das Keicb mius'uns doch blttben 

* Luntu 


We are selfish men 
O taue us up, return to us agam 
And give us nunnen. vmuc ireedom, power 

WOBDSWOBTIt 


So then because thou act lukcwami, and neither hot nor cold, 

I will spue thee out of my mouth 

Thus with violence iball that great aty Sabylon be thrown down, 
and shall be found no more at all 

Seal not the sayings of the prophecy for the tune u at hand 

Rbvelation 
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